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Will  there  be  a 
FLU  EPIDEMIC  THIS  VEAR? 
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▲  COMMENCEMENT 


Year  after  year 
more  people  enjoy 
Seagram's  7  Crown 


Sure  proof  that 
Seagram's  7  Crown 
is  American  whiskey 
at  its  finest 

Sdij  Seagrams 

and  be  SuTt 


SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
BLENDED  WHISKEY.  86.8  PROOF.  65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS. 


a  series  by  Ethyl  Corporation 


The  No  Budgie  is  in  real  trouble.  While 
the  rest  of  the  flock  have  taken  off  for  their 
warm,  dry  nests,  he's  still  trying  to  get  going. 
But  he's  been  grounded  by  a  dead  battery. 


The  Smart  Bird  avoids  annoying  battery 

failure  by  having  his  service  station  check 
it  frequently.  He  knows  it's  wise  to  get  a  weak 
one  recharged  or  to  install  a  peppy  new  one. 


It's  smart 


to  use 


premium 
gasoline 


The  Smart  Bird  knows  how  to  get 

peppy  engine  performance,  too.  He  always 
uses  premium  gasoline.  Premium  gasoline's 
higher  octane  rating  lets  your  engine 
dehver  full  power  when  you  ask  for  it. 


ETHYL 

CORPORATION 


Sound  your  Z... expect 

PICKUP 
FOR  KEEPS 


because— 


Pennzoil  with  Z-7 
keeps  engines  clean 

Trust  your  engine  to  Pennzoil  with 
Z-7  and  you  can  count  on  tiiat  extra 
burst  of  power  when  you  need  it! 
This  different  Pennsylvania 
motor  oil  with  an  all-oil  body 
controls  carbon  and  other  deposits 
completely  . . .  prevents 
power-stealing  knock  and  ping. 
By  keeping  your  engine  clean  and 
smoothly  responsive,  it  keeps 
horsepower  unlocked— not  for  just 
a  few  miles  after  an  oil  change, 
but  for  keeps.  To  pass  safely 
or  flatten  the  hills,  just  sound 
your  Z  for  Pennzoil  with  Z-7, 
The  Tough-Film*  oil,  in  the  exact 
seasonal  grade  for  your  car! 


IN  eVERV  STATE. 
AT  OCALCnS  WHO 
C3r6  »'OH  YOUR  CAR 
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IS  YOUR 
G.  I.  INSURANCE 

BIG  ENOUGH 
TO  FIT  YOU 


TO  DAY  1 


Read  how  little  it  costs  to  add  a  MONY  Life 
Insurance  policy  and  bring  your  protection  up  to  date. 

No  doubt  about  it — your  G.I.  insurance  is  one  of  the  best 
buys  you  ever  made.  But  let's  face  it.  Is  the  policy  that  fit  you 
so  well  then,  still  the  right  size  today?  Shouldn't  you  add  to  it? 

Chances  are  you  have  a  growing  family.  Maybe  you  have  a 
house  now.  And  you're  probably  earning  more.  It  all  adds  up 
to  one  thing — you've  got  more  to  protect!  And  that's  where 
the  new  MONY  "Executive"  policy  comes  in.  Designed  as  an 
economy-size  package,  the  MONY  "Executive"  is  sold  only  in 


amounts  of  $10,000  or  more — one  reason  why  it's  available  at 
a  surprisingly  low  premium.  Example:  for  a  man  age  35,  who 
qualifies,  the  annual  premium  rate  for  each  $1,000  comes  to 
slightly  more  than  6?'  a  day  for  the  first  three  years,  and  about 
li  a  day  thereafter.  Finther,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
dividends  are  expected  to  begin.  As  they're  declared,  they  may 
be  used  to  reduce  the  already  modest  premium. 

Let  a  MONY  Underwriter  show  you  how  neatly  the  size  and 
cost  of  the  MONY  "Executive"  policy  fits  in  with  your  G.I. 
insurance.  Thev  are  two  of  the  best  life  insurance  buvs  available. 


THE    MUTUAL    LiFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY    OF    NEW  YORK 

ti'fe  Insurance  —  Accident  and  Slcknesi — HospHalization  — 
Retirement  Plans... FOk  INDIVIDUALS  AND  CMPLOYEE  GROUPS 

MONY  offices  ore  located  Ihroughoul  the  Uniled  Sfafes  and  rn  Conado. 

MONY    TODAY    MEANS    MONEY  TOMORROW 


 FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION,  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY!  

Mulu.il  or  Now  \'ork,  Dept.AI,.46 
Broadway  at  55tli  .Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

I  would  like  FREE  information  about  a  MONV  policy  to  lielp  meet 
my  needs  as  follows:  (please  check) 

Q  .Morlgagf  I'Toleclwn 
D  Insiirancf  on  my  Wife  or  Clitldren 
D  Disability  Income 
D  Hospital,  .Surgical  Protection 


D  Income  for  my  Family 
n  Income  for  my  Retirement 
D  Money  for  College 


Adcircss_ 
Ciiv  


Orctipalion  _ 


.County  or  Zonc_ 
_Date  of  Birth 


_Slalc_ 


Electric  Companies  to  double  the 
supply  of  electricity  by  1965 


When  you  l)uy  another  appliance,  or  your  family  increases,  you 
need  more  electricity.  And  it's  always  ready  and  waiting  at  the  end 
of  the  wire.  Thai's  because  America's  more  than  400  independent 
electric  light  and  power  companies  can  plan  and  build  ahead  for 
your  future  needs.  They  don't  have  to  wait  for  an  act  of  Congress 
or  for  tax  money  from  the  Treasury.  Right  now,  these  companies 
are  building  dams  and  power  plants  and  such  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $2  billion  a  >ear  with  money  from  millions 
of  investors.  This  is  one  of  the  important  reasons  why  you  gel  the  best  and  the  most  electric  service  from  companies 
like  (he  ones  i»ringing  you  this  message  —  .4f/ierica'.s  Independent  Electric  Light  and  Poiver  Companies*. 


He's  saving  taxpayers  M65  million 


One  of  llic  many  places  wljerc  indcpendeiit 
electric  companies  are  saving  you  tax 
money  is  HelTs  Canvon  on  llie  Idaho- 
Oregon  border.  In  tlie  photograpli  al>ove. 
an  engineer  scales  the  walls  of  this  canvon 
surveying  for  a  power  dam  to  Ix-  l)uill  li\ 
the  local  electric  company.  1  hree  dams 
along  the  wild  Snake  River  in  Hell's 
(lanyon  will  double  the  electricity  avail- 
able in  the  local  company's  service  area.  \l 
tiie  same  time,  these  dams  will  save  you 
and  otiier  tax[)ayers  -S 165  million.  Thai's 
how  much  this  project  would  have  cost 
the  pui)lic  if  the  government  l)uilt  it. 


•^Womes  on  request  frnm  ninoa^in* 


How  much  tax 
is  he  saving  you? 

Here's  about  how  much  the  people  of 
each  state  save  in  taxes  because  the 
local  independent  electric  company, 
instead  of  the  government,  is  build- 
ing the  HelVs  Canyon  power  project: 


Alabama  

$  4,300,000 

Arizona  

1,900,000 

Arkansas   

2,200,000 

California  

42,900,000 

Colorado  

4,700,000 

Connecticut  .... 

8,800,000 

Delaware  

2,300,000 

Florida  

6,900,000 

6,100,000 

Idaho   

1,200,000 

Illinois  

35,600,000 

Indiana  

11,900,000 

5,600,000 

Kansas  

4,500,000 

Kentucky   

4,700,000 

Louisiana  

5,100,000 

Maine  

1,800,000 

Maryland  

9,100,000 

Massachusetts  .    .  . 

.  15,000,000 

Michigan  

26,900.000 

Minnesota  .... 

7,800,000 

Mississippi  .... 

2,200,000 

Missouri  

11,600,000 

1,500,000 

Nebraska  .... 

3,400,000 

Nevada   

700,000 

New  Hampshire  .  . 

1,300,000 

New  Jersey  .... 

16,900,000 

New  Mexico     .   .  . 

1,400,000 

New  York  .... 

68,700,000 

North  Carolina    .  . 

6,400,000 

North  Dakota  .   .  . 

1,000,000 

Ohio  

29,700,000 

Oklahoma  .... 

4,600,000 

Oregon   

4,400,000 

Pennsylvania    .   .  . 

.  35,000,000 

Rhode  Island    .   .  . 

2,400,000 

South  Carolina     .  . 

3,000,000 

South  Dakota  .    .  . 

1,100,000 

Tennessee  

5,400,000 

Texas   

18,900,000 

Utah  

1,600,000 

Vermont  

700,000 

Virginia   

6,900,000 

Washington  .... 

7,300,000 

West  Virginia   .    .  . 

3,300,000 

Wisconsin  

9,500,000 

Wyoming  

700,000 

District  of  Columbia 

and  Possessions 

6,600,000 

Total  .... 

$465,500,000 

UNKNOWN  SOLDIER 

Sir:  Ir  is  a  known  fact  tliat  Congress 
and  Defense  Department  officials  are 
t()>'ing  with  the  idea  to  make  some 
drastic  changes  in  the  present  shrine 
of  The  Unknown  Soldier.  That  is,  tf) 
bring  over  to  this  country  and  entomb 
in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  an- 
other Unknown  Soldier  from  botli 
World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict. 
The  present  Unknown  Soldier  repre- 
sents the  men  of  the  United  States  of 
all  wars  who  gave  their  lives  to  defend 
its  integrity,  honor  and  tranquility 
against  its  enemy.  I,  for  one,  oppose 
such  a  move  to  bring  another  Un- 
kno\\'n  Soldier  from  any  war  to  be 
entombed  alongside  of  the  present 
one.  The  inscription  on  the  present 
tomb  is  enough  in  itself  to  tell  the 
whole  world  that  we  have  not  forgot- 
ten our  unknown  dead  from  all  past 
wars  and  any  future  war  we  may  en- 
counter. It  reads,  "Here  rests  in  hon- 
ored glory  an  American  soldier  known 
but  to  God."  To  me,  if  we  change  the 
shrine  of  The  Unknown  Soldier  in 
any  way  it  will  defeat  the  purpose  of 
its  being. 

Thomas  J.  St.John,  Jr. 

Trenton,  N.  }. 

WANTS  GREEK  EDITION 

Sir:  I  receive  The  Aiiiericiiu  I^egion 
Magazine  every  month  and  like  it  very 
much.  Since  I  have  been  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  English  language  for  so 
long  I  have  trouble  reading  the  maga- 
zine and  wonder  if  it  could  be  pub- 
lished in  tile  Greek  lanuage. 

George  Kostarakis 
A'lessinia,  Greece 

PHONY  ATTACK 

Sir:  The  malicious  editorial  attack 
upon  The  American  Legion  by  The 
Chicago  Tribune  is  cause  to  suspect 
that  an  ulterior  motive  lies  behind  this 
gratuitous  insult  to  three  million  pa- 
triotic American  veterans.  Disclosing 
perhaps  more  than  was  intended,  the 
final  paragraph  reveals  the  editorial 
pitch,  "It  may  become  necessary  for 
patriotic  veterans  to  form  a  new  or- 


ganization with  one  objective:  stop 
The  American  Legion  from  wrecking 
America."  The  veterans  in  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  have  fought  too  many 
battles  in  defense  of  this  country  not 
to  know  who  its  enemies  really  are. 
They  recognize  the  tribe  and  all  its 
fringe  adherents  whose  special  talent 
is  the  smear.  Anyone  who  pretends 
to  be  protecting  America  from  being 
wrecked  by  The  American  Legion  is 
an  obvious  phony. 

P.  F.  Costello 

Kent,  Wash. 

LOSE  SHORT  SNORTER? 

Sir:  Following  the  war  an  ex-service- 
man stopped  at  a  filling  station  in 
Victor,  Iowa,  and  paid  for  his  gas  witli 
a  Short  Snorter  bill,  as  it  was  all  he 
had  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  work 
on  a  new  job.  I  was  in  the  filling  sta- 
tion shortly  after  he  left  and  pur- 
chased the  bill.  If  the  former  owner 
reads  this  and  sends  his  address  he  can 
have  the  same.  You  must  sign  youi' 
letter  as  you  signed  the  Short  Snortcj- 
so  I  will  know  that  it  belongs  to  you. 

Bud  Law  ton 
Victor,  loiva 

SAME  OLD  PARIS 

Sir:  I  read  with  interest,  in  the  April 
issue,  the  article  "So  This  is  Paris?"  b\ 
Vernon  Pizer.  Howev  er,  I  would  like 
to  add  a  few  remarks  to  correct  the 
impression  given  by  the  author  that 
Paris  is  now  an  American  city.  1  was 
born  in  Paris,  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1928  and  never  visited  m> 
native  city  again  until  1954,  when  m>- 
husband  and  I  spent  three  months 
there.  After  such  a  long  absence,  1 
thought  Paris  would  be  entirely  differ- 
ent and  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to 
see  that  Paris  was  and  is  still  the  in- 
comparable Paris  I  knew. 

Gisele  D.  Lynch 
Flushing,  N.  V. 

TO  SAVE  OLYMPIA 

Sir:  In  Philadelphia,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Cruiser 
Olympia  Association,  Inc.,  has  been 
granted  an  extension  until  December 
1,  1956,  in  which  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  to  save  and  preserve  Admiral 
Dewey's  Flagship,  USS  Olympia,  as  a 
national  shrine.  The  permanent  site 
for  this  vessel  will  be  in  the  Delaware 
River  not  far  from  such  national 
shrines  as  Independence  Hall,  Inde- 
pendence iMall,  and  Betsy  Ross  House. 
The  USS  Olympia  played  a  great  part 
in  the  Battle  of  iManila  Bay,  leading 
our  ships  to  war  against  the  Spanish 
fleet.  The  Olympia  is  the  only  armor- 
clad  ship  left  of  that  period.  She  was 
on  numerous  assignments  during 
World  War  I  and  brought  back  the 
body  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  for 
burial  in  Arlington  Cemetery.  This 
organization  is  seeking  contributions 
of  work  hours  and  materials,  as  well 
as  money.  Also,  talk  about  this  with 
your  family,  friends  and  neighbors. 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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'rom  where  I  sit 
jSy  Joe  Marsh 


She  Knew  It 
All  The  Time 

Chances  are,  long  ago  your  grandma 
knew  just  how  to  keep  you  from  catch- 
ing cold.  Mine  did,  anyway.  "Stay 
out  of  drafts,"  she'd  warn.  "Bundle 
up.  Don't  get  your  feet  wet." 

Then,  maybe,  when  you  grew  up 
you  found  that  the  old  lady's  theories 
were  considered  old  fashioned.  Germs 
were  the  thing — and  the  way  to  avoid 
a  cold  was  to  avoid  infection  by  some- 
body who  already  had  one. 

Now  I  read  where  scientists  aren't 
so  sure  any  more.  Germs  carry  a  cold, 
of  course,  but  they  now  believe  some- 
thing else  "sets  it  off" — something  like 
drafts,  wet  feet  or  going  without  your 
muffler.  Grandma,  take  a  bow! 

From  where  I  sit,  there's  liable  to 
be  sound  reasoning  behind  the  old 
customs  people  believe  in.  ''Early  to 
bed,  early  to  rise,"  for  instance  —  or 
the  practice  of  drinking  hot  milk  or  a 
glass  of  beer  at  bedtime.  Fm  not  say- 
ing you  ought  to  hold  with  these  beliefs 
yourself  .  .  .  but  you'd  better  get  the 
facts  before  giving  them  the  "chill." 


Copyright,  1956,  United  Slates  Brewers  Foundation 
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Editors 

C  O  r|  N  E  R 


TAKE  YOUR  PICK 


BY  NOW  everybody  lias  heard  about 
the  great  service  done  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Professors 
in  calling  attention  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  are  hospitable  to  commu- 
nists and  those  who  become  quite  reticent 
when  asked  about  communism  w  hen  un- 
der oath.  Of  course  the  pink  profs  didn't 
intend  it  that  wa)  ,  but  1)>'  lauding  such 
schools  they  at  least  ad\crtised  colleges 
and  universities  that  should  be  a\oided 
by  parents  wiio  don  t  want  their  children 
subjected  to  the  possibilit>'  of  red  indoc- 
trination —  Sarah  Lawrence,  Har\ard, 
iVI.l.T.,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  tiie  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Incidentally,  and  also  inadvertently, 
the  pink  profs  called  attention  to  colleges 
which  have  had  the  fortitude,  and  Ameri- 
canism, to  fire  professors  whose  loyalty 
is  at  least  open  to  serious  question.  These 
anti-red  colleges  and  universities  are  the 
University  of  California,  Oiiio  State,  Rut- 
gers, St.  Louis  Universit>',  Temple,  Uni- 
versit>'  of  Oklahoma,  North  Dakota  Ag- 
ricultural College,  and  Jefferson  Medical 
College  of  Pliiladelpliia.  There  are  other 
pro-American  colleges,  of  course,  but 
these  at  least  merited  the  "censure"  of  the 
commie-servinu  AAL^P. 


JOURNALISM  AS  PRACTICED 


FOR  REASONS  that  arc  passing 
strange,  many  Americans  are  still  in 
the  dark  as  to  w  hat  the  AAUP  was  up  to. 
Certainly  they'd  never  guess  from  an  ac- 
count that  appeared  in  tiie  Hcrald-States- 
iihiii,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  where  Sarah 
Lawrence  is  located.  Under  the  headline 
"Professors  Assn.  Lauds  Sarah  Lawrence," 
tiie  story  fairly  drooled  with  ci\  ic  pride 
at  the  great  honor  tiiat  had  been  con- 
ferred on  it  by  the  AAUP.  There  was  no 
reference,  of  course,  to  the  various  facul- 
ty members  who  had  been  kept  on  the 
Sarah  Lawrence  payroll  despite  tiicir  rec- 
ords of  communist  front  affiliation. 

Is  it  an\-  w  onder  tiiat  most  people  know 
so  little  about  comnuuiist  infiltration? 


MORE  JOURNALISM 


NOT  FAR  from  ^  onlers,  in  Mount 
X'ernon,  N.  anotlier  remarkable 
exercise  in  journalism  was  demonstrated 
on  March  >1.  A  few  days  before  this  date 
the  local  Y.\LY\A'HA  announced  an  en- 
tertainment starring  Pete  Seeger,  Paul 
Draper  and  Earl  Robinson.  Lhere  isn't 
room  here  to  list  the  communist  front 
affiliations  of  this  trio;  but  the  facts  were 


called  to  tlic  attL-ntioa  of  tlic  orgniii/.ation, 
w  hich  responded  l)>'  saying  the  show  was 
a  "sell-out."  \\'hich  it  w  as  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

In  an>-  case,  among  those  protesting  the 
appearance  of  the  three  worthies  was  the 
American  Jewish  League  Against  Coiti- 
munism,  which  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Mount  Vernon  Argus.  This  telegram  was 
quoted  in  a  front  page  stor\'  about  the 
"sell-out"  and  it  ran  in  the  first  edition. 
Howc\er,  something  strange  then  hap- 
pened. In  subsequent  editions  there  was  a 
hole  in  that  front  page  stor>'  where  the 
telegram  had  been.  How  it  happened  or 
why,  we  don't  know,  but  it  could  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  small  obituary  to  freedom 
of  the  press. 


EXAMPLE,  NOT  NECESSARILY  GOOD 


HOWTA  ER,  you  are  likely  to  find 
tills  sort  of  thing  in  the  biggest 
papers  too,  though  it  usually  is  not  so 
blatant.  Tl?e  Nc'iv  York  Times  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  this  "interpretive  jour- 
nalism," as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out.  The  latest,  somewhat  amusing  ex- 
ample of  Times  journalism  occurred  soon 
after  the  income  tax  people  closed  up  the 
Daily  Worker,  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Conimunist  Part)'  in  this  country.  In  the 
course  of  its  story  about  this  tlic  TiTiies 
made  some  statements  that  were  chal- 
lenged b>'  one  of  the  big  red  wheels. 
Not  onl\'  did  the  Times  print  the  red's 
letter  but  it  also  ran  a  rather  abject  apol- 
ogy for  its  transgression.  Possibly  this  is 
as  it  should  be,  but  w  e  know  of  repeated 
instances  when  the  Times  has  made 
vicious  attacks  on  The  American  Legion 
whicii  were  challenged  b\'  indignant 
Legionnaires  and  we  can't  recall  ever 
having  seen  an\-  of  these  letters  published. 
Ob\  iously  the  Times  doesn't  regard  us  in 
the  same  light  it  does  the  reds. 


WHY  GET  EXCITED? 


STILL,  ma\  be  there's  no  point  in  get- 
ting upset  about  communism  and 
communists.  Toda>'  the  person  w  ho  be- 
lie\  es  in  being  rough  on  reds  is  consid- 
ered out  of  step.  In  his  communit)  ,  unless 
he  keeps  his  mouth  shut  while  commies 
take  bows  and  make  speeches,  he  is  likely 
to  be  ostracized  by  his  neighbors. 

And  w  h\-  not?  After  all,  if  good  can 
come  from  cultivating  the  Russk\s  at  the 
top  le\  el,  w  hy  not  be  congenial  toward 
them  on  e\  ery  level?  Why  worr>-  about 
So\  iet  agents  who  steal  atomic  secrets 
w  hen  w  e  cheerfully  escort  delegations  of 
top-lc\  el  Sov  iet  engineers  tiirough  stra- 
tegic factories,  doing  everytiiing  possible 
to  satisfy  their  childish  curiosity?  Why 
bo>cott  the  chiseling  merchant  who 
peddles  shodd\-  Soviet  merchandise  w  hen 
we  seem  to  be  doing  a  mammotii,  albeit 
higiil)-  confidential,  business  with  the  So- 
viet in  strategic  materials?  Why  worr\' 
about  communist  teachers  w  hen  we  in- 
vite to  our  shores  a  Soviet  Deput\-  Alin- 
ister  of  Education,  to  share  the  platform 
with  a  U.  S.  Cabinet  member,  or  ha\  e  a 
Soviet  diplomat  explain  the  current  Part> 
line  to  a  class  of  Cf>lumbia  students? 

Obviousl>-  the  happy-talk  of  d'eneva 
has  been  efTccti\c,  for  the  Russians. 


Opportunity  no  longer  knocks 


...IT  TELEPHONES! 


Telephones  ring  wedding  bells  and 
cash  registers.  Get  people  acquainted. 
Make  business  run  smoother. 

In  social  life  or  business,  the  calls 
you  make  are  only  part  of  the  value  of 
the  telephone.  Often  the  calls  you 
receive  are  even  more  important. 

A  date  for  Judy  for  Saturday  night. 
An  invitation  to  a  luncheon  for 
Mother.  A  neighbor  inviting  Jimmy 
over  for  a  birthday  party.  A  call  for 


Dad,  with  good  news  about  a  job  or  a 
business  order. 

So  in  looking  at  your  telephone 
bill,  be  sure  to  count  the  calls  you  get 
as  well  as  those  you  make.  Often  it 
means  the  bill  covers  about  tw  ice  as 
much  service  as  you  usually  figure. 

Day  and  night,  every  day  in  the 
\ear,  few  things  gi\e  you  so  much  for 
so  little  as  the  telephone.  It  takes  you 
to  people  and  it  brings  people  to  \  ou. 


NEW  TV  SHOW  . . 
can  enjoy  together . . 


BELL.    TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


."TELEPHONE  Tl ME" .  .  .  with  John  Nesbitt's  real  life  stories  the  whole  family 
,  EVERY  SUNDAY  OVER  CBS  . . .  See  your  local  newspapers  for  time  and  channel 
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Fly  United 
to  the  Legion 
Convention! 

the  American  leg/on 
Los  Angeles 
September  3-6 


Arrive  at  the  convention  fresh  and 
relaxed  ...  fly  United's  fast,  de- 
pendable Mainliners^  direct  to 
Los  Angeles.  Save  time,  too. 
Choose  either  of  two  fine  services: 
luxurious  First  Class  with  deli- 
cious meals  aloft,  or  low-cost  Air 
Coach  with  exclusive  2-abreast 
seating  comfort.  A  round  trip  dis- 
count is  available  on  all  First 
Class  flights,  plus  an  economical 
half-fare  family  plan.  Convenient 
'round-the-clock  schedules  link  80 
U.  S.  cities  coast  to  coast. 

Post-convention  Hawaii  Holidays 

After  the  convention  (or  before), 
enjoy  a  delightful  vacation  in  Ha- 
waii. Complete  Air  Tours,  from  7 
to  22  days,  available  as  low  as 
$271.50,  plus  tax,  including  air 
fare  from  Los  Angeles. 


/united/ 


Your  Personal 
AFFAIRS 

information  that  wiil  lielp  you  witii  your  everyday  prol)iems. 

If  you're  like  most  Legionnaires,  you're  itching  to  start  your  vacation  trip, 
and  some  (if  not  all)  of  it  will  be  by  auto. 

You'll  put  maybe  2,000  miles  on  the  second  most  costly  thing  you  own 
(your  house  is  usually  No.  1).  So  you  won't  want  your  car  to  catch  any 
mechanical  illnesses.  What  is  the  best  way  to  feed  and  care  for  it  on  a 
vacation  trip?  Here  is  what  the  experts  from  AAA,  Chrysler,  Ford,  and 
General  Motors  have  to  say: 

First  of  all  (and,  remember,  our  subject  is  mechanical  care,  not  safe  driv- 
ing) what  should  you  carry  on  the  trip?  Right  off,  don't  overload  yourself 
with  junk.  Do  carry  as  a  minimum:  The  tools  you  got  with  the  car;  the 
owner's  manual  (better  review  it  carefully) ;  a  spare  set  of  car  keys;  flash- 
light; driver's  license;  and  car  registration. 

Before  you  start,  check  the  little  boxes  below  as  you  complete  each  chore: 

□  Lubricate  chassis  □  Rotate  tires  (all  five) 

□  Change  oil  □  Service  brakes  completely 

□  Clean  air  cleaner  □  Tune  engine 

□  Clean  or  replace  spark  plugs  □  Flush  and  clean  radiator 

□  Replace  broken  glass  □  Repack  front  wheel  bearings 
Unless  these  jobs  have  been  done  so  recently  that  they  can  be  considered 

up  to  the  minute,  don't  omit  any  of  the  above-listed  top  ten.  Moreover, 
inspect  and  check:  Battery;  fan  belt;  ignition  system;  horn;  lights;  and  con- 
dition of  windshield  wipers. 

Each  day  during  the  trip  keep  an  eye  on:  Gasoline;  oil;  battery;  radiator; 
tires  (both  as  to  condition  and  proper  inflation);  operation  of  windshield 
wipers;  and  electrical  connections,  if  you  have  any  doubts  about  them. 

Also  during  the  trip  you  may  want  to:  Switch  to  premium-grade  fuel  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  "spark  rap";  keep  the  gas  tank  as  full  as  possible  (to 
prevent  condensation  of  water  vapor) ;  let  somebody  else  drive  part  time. 

Finally,  combine  all  service  requirements  into  one  stop  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. And,  unless  you  thoroughly  trust  yourself,  don't  attempt  to  diagnose 
changes  in  car  noises,  readmgs  on  the  gauges,  or  manner  of  performance. 
It's  time  to  head  for  a  garage. 

After  your  trip:  Follow  owner's  manual  on  what  service  may  be  neces- 
sary; give  the  car  a  good  wash  with  cold  or  warm  (never  hot)  water  in  a 
shady  spot;  polish  it  if  it  has  "spent  pigment"  on  it;  clean  the  interior 
according  to  the  instructions  for  your  type  of  fabric  in  the  owner's  manual; 
touch  up  nicks  and  scratches.       •      •  • 

Fashion  note:  An  old  favorite— the  cap— is  very  much  in  style  again.  Once 

the  trade-mark  of  such  notables  as  Babe  Ruth,  the  cap  all  but  disappeared 

in  the  U.  S.  after  the  movies  made  it  the  symbol  of  low-lifers.  The  craze  for 

sports  cai's,  with  an  assist  from  the  college  lads,  is  now  bringing  back  a 

streamlined  version.  Prices:  $3.50  and  up. 

•      •  • 

It  should  be  no  secret  to  any  parent  that  children  often  have  no  seeming 
revolt  against  tastes  and  odors.  They  shove  anything  into  their  mouths.  For 
that  reason  parents  keep  matches  and  iodine  out  of  the  kids'  reach.  Yet  so 
many  other  things— not  necessarily  poisons,  nor  labeled  as  such— lay  the 
little  ones  low  that  major  cities  now  are  setting  up  poison  control  centers. 
They  keep  records  on  illnesses  and  deaths,  give  information  on  what  to  do 
in  emergencies,  and  study  prevention. 

In  a  typical  month.  New  York  City's  Poison  Control  Center  reported 
numerous  cases  among  children  from:  barbiturates;  aspirin;  oil  of  winter- 
green;  antihistamines;  toothpaste;  mothballs;  hair  dyes;  deodorants;  disin- 
fectants; detergents;  kerosene;  furniture  polish;  lighter  fluid;  ink;  and— 
believe  it  or  not— wine  and  rum. 

Aspirin  is  far  and  away  the  biggest  penalizer  of  childish  curiosity  and 
theft.  Paint  is  near  the  top— especially  in  older  houses  where  heavily  leaded 
paints  are  gnawed  by  tots.  Kerosene  is  likewise  troublesome. 

Authorities  like  Harry  W.  Raybin,  technical  director  of  the  New  York 
setup,  concede  that  you  just  can't  keep  youngsters  out  of  everything.  But, 
he  says,  you  can  do  this:  Keep  all  medicinal  preparations  locked  up;  don't 
store  cleansers  and  disinfectants  in  low  spots. 
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''IVTr:  Service'  in.  all  48  states 


MILLIONS  OF  MOTORISTS 
APPRECIATE  THIS  CON- 
VENIENCE CLEAN 
ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY, 
AND  STOP  WHERE 
THEY  SEE  THIS  FAMILIAR 
GREEN  AND  WHITE  SIGN 


"MR.  SERVICE"  WILL 
GLADLY  GET  YOU  FREE 
ROAD  MAPS  WITH 
ROUTES  INDICATED,  PLUS 
THE  LATEST  HIGHWAY 
INFORMATION  — FROM 
TEXACO  TOURING  SERVICE 


DRIVE  NOW— PAY  LATER. 
TEXACO  IS  THE  ONLY 
PETROLEUM  CREDIT 
CARD  HONORED 
UNDER  ONE  SIGN  IN 
ALL  48  STATES— AND 
IN  CANADA,  TOO 


FOR  TIRES,  BATTERIES 
AND  ACCESSORIES,  THE 
FINEST  PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS  AND  THE 
BEST  OF  CARE  FOR 
YOUR  CAR  EVERYWHERE 
—  SEE  "MR.  SERVICE" 


TEXACO 

DEALERS 

IN  ALI.<«8  STATES 


Texaco  Products  are  also  distributed 
in  Canada  and  Latin  America 


IrbrforirLance  made  tlie  rORD  VS 
tlie  world's  best  seller ! 


It's  no  secret  that  the  V-8  is  the 
kind  of  engine  that  gives  you 
the  most  of  what  you  want. 


Without  <'xc»'|>li<)ii,  tlic  l)uil(lcrs 
of  costly  cars  use  V-8  engines. 
And  wlicn  it  comes  to  \'-8's,  Ford 
takes  a  hack  seat  to  nohodi/.  Fact 
is,  Ford  V-8's  stack  up  witli  tlie 
finest — for  just  about  the  lowest 
jirice  of  all.  For  Ford  has  the  most 
V-8  engine  "know-how."  Ford  has 
huill  more  V-8's  than  all  other 
makers  i)ut  together. 


Up  to  225  V-8  horsepower  is 

availahie  in  m(;st  Fords  .  .  .  up  to 
^20^2  in  all  Fords.  .Vnd  Ford  V-8 
])ower  is  really  engineered  for 
your  kind  of  driving.  You  get 
lii'ltcr  skedaddle  for  traffic  .  .  . 
more  zip  for  passing  .  .  .  more 
ooinpii  for  leveling  iiills. 

Best  of  all  you  can  l)e  sure  that 
Ford  V-8  engines  "live  up"  to 
their  power.  F'ord  eights  are 
F-/>/fWi- V-8"s.  Ford's  extra  "beef" 
way  down  deep  in  the  engine 
makes  for  a  more  rigid  engine, 


smoother  power  and  longer  life. 

Even  ForcFs  Thuiiderhir«I-iii- 
spired  styliiif!;  says,  "Let's  go!  " 
And  to  match  this  look  of  the 
future,  you  get  a  car  with  far 
more  future  built  in.  You  get  a 
smooth  "Hall  Joint"  ride  —  a 
tough  frame  with  5  sturdy  cross- 
iiiemljers — huge  king-size  brakes 
— scores  of  long-life  extras — and 
the  extra  safety  of  Ford's  exclu- 
sive Lifeguard  Design.  Test  Drive 
a  F'ord  at  your  Ford  Dealer's. 
See  why  "Ford  goes  first." 
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H  BERTYf^J  OR  DtlV\u 


BUNKER  HILL 


Tlie  pine  tree,  symbol  of  the  Mas- 
sachiisetts  Colony,  was  a  j)ai  t  of  this 
Has;  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 


OLIVER  PERRY 


At  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  in  the 
\Var  of  1812  Commodore  Perry's 
signal  flag  had  this  gallant  motto. 


OONT  TREAD  Ot*  ME 


CULPEPPER 


Flags  of  the  Southern  Colonies  often 
showed  the  rattlesnake  and  the  warn- 
ing to  England,  "Don't  tread  on  me." 


UBERTy^^oUHlOflf 


The  colonists"  reliance  on  divine 
guidance  was  reflected  in  several 
flags  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony. 


FIRST  NAVY  JACK 


The  first  Navy  Jack  had  the  now 
familiar  red  antl  white  stripes 
with  the  older  rattlesnake  motto. 


pjLAG  DAY,  June  14,  marks  the  date  of 
'  adoption  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as 
the  flag  of  the  United  Colonies  b\-  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1777. 

With  some  changes  it  was  this  flag 
which  eventually  became  the  ensign 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

iMany  flags  had  been  flown  in  Amer- 
ica before  the  adoption  of  this  one. 
Some  were  the  flags  of  foreign  coun- 
tries establishing  colonies  in  the  New 
W  orld.  Others  were  the  banners  of  in- 
dividual communities  and  Colonies. 

On  this  page  are  ten  of  the  flags  that 
flew  in  the  days  when  the  first  Ameri- 
cans were  fighting  to  establish  their 
rights  as  free  men  and  as  a  free  Nation. 
They  are  now  a  glorious  part  of  our 
heritage.  the  end 


r 


TAUNTON 


There  was  still  a  trace  of  English  rule 
in  the  flag  which  the  colonists  raised 
defiantly  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  in  1774. 


J 
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FORT  MOULTRIE 


The  flag  which  flew  over  Fort  Moid- 
trie  in  the  battle  of  June  1776  dis- 
j)layed  the  battle  cry  of  the  colonists. 


At  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  Vt., 
both  the  stars  and  stripes  were  there, 
as  well  as  the  date  of  independence. 


This  was  the  "Betsy  Ross"  flag 
adoi)ted  by  the  Continental  Cion- 
gress  in  1777  for  the  United  Colonies. 


COPYRIGHT  THE  AMEUICAN  LEGION 


"THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER" 
FORT  McHENRY 

This  shot-torn  flag  of  15  strij>es  and  15 
stars  at  Fort  McHenry  inspired  the 
writing  of  the  U.  S.  national  anthem. 


IT  WAS  ALMOST  dark  when  the  truck- 
load  of  Koreans  stopped  in  the  area 
where  our  mortars  \\  ere  dug  in.  Be- 
hind us,  engineer  searchlights  stabbed 
silver  fingers  into  the  night,  breaking 
their  beams  off  on  the  forward  hills, 
illuminating  with  a  ghostly  light  the  no 
man's  land  that  lay  betw  een  the  enemy 
and  us. 

Little  did  I  know  that  fate,  pointing 
its  finger  in  the  gathering  dusk,  would 
provide  an  antidote  for  the  bitterness 
that  lay  like  lead  in  my  heart.  A  reserve 
officer  at  35,  my  assignment  to  Korea 
had  been  a  bitter  pill. 

The  Koreans  jumped  off  the  truck 
and  stood  forlornly  in  the  dark.  The 
sergeant  in  charge  of  the  detail  pointed 
at  one.  "You,"  he  said,  "work  with  the 
lieutenant  here." 

The  man  stepped  forward.  He  was 
short  and  compactly  built.  He  wore 


sneakers,  spotless  army  fatigue  pants 
and  a  T-shirt  so  w  hite  it  glowed  like  a 
radium  dial  on  a  wristw  atch.  His  great 
shock  of  blue-black  hair  framed  a  face 
that  invited  immediate  trust.  A  round 
face,  strong  without  arrogance,  happy 
without  frivolity.  We  eyed  each  other. 
I  smiled.  Then  he  smiled.  From  that 
moment  on,  Ho  Chun  Keuhn  was  my 
brother. 

That  was  October  1951,  and  for  the 
next  nine  months,  from  Old  Baldy  to 
Luke  the  Gook's  Castle,  that  random 
order,  "You  work  with  the  lieutenant 
here,"  gave  me  a  companion  whose  in- 
tegrity and  whose  courage  provided  the 
answer  to  the  question  which  had  been 


tormenting  my  soul.  Why  am  I  here? 

Our  mortar  battalion  was  supporting 
elements  of  the  19tli  Infantry  Regiment, 
24th  Division,  on  the  central  front.  A 
platoon  leader,  I  divided  my  time  be- 
tween my  platoon  and  directing  mortar 
fire  from  a  forward  observation  post. 
Ho  Chun  Keuhn  was  always  with  me. 

Ho  was  a  jack-of-all-trades  and  a 
perfectionist.  His  barbering  tools,  sur- 
gically clean,  were  kept  in  a  homemade 
box,  each  item  in  its  appointed  place. 
Sometimes  while  cutting  m\'  hair  he 
would  stand  off  to  survey  his  handi- 
work from  a  distance,  then  step  up  to 
snip— a  single  tiny  lock.  At  night,  by 
candlelight,  he  sewed  battalion  insignia 
on  uniforms  w  ith  loving  care,  securing 
them  with  perfectly  spaced,  X-shaped 
stitches.  Within  a  week  he  was  the  offi- 
cial platoon  tailor. 

Ho  washed  my  clothes  in  typical 


Korean  fashion  by  pounding  them  on 
rocks.  I  have  seen  him  squat  for  hours 
by^  an  ice-filled  stream,  his  hands  con- 
stantly in  the  freezing  water,  rubbing 
GI  soap  into  greasy,  mud-splattered 
clothing,  while  the  haunting  strains  of 
some  lonely  Korean  song  issued  from 
his  lips. 

The  soldier  in  the  field  must  fre- 
quently come  to  terms  with  his  environ- 
ment by  adopting  what  the  Army  fond- 
ly calls  "field  expedients."  Ho  was  a 
master  improviser. 

In  one  newly  occupied  area  w  e  lived 
in  tents.  The  mental  hazard  of  sleeping 
in  a  shelter  that  was  exposed  to  incom- 
ing mortar  and  artillery  fire  was  a  for- 


midable one.  Ho  solved  everything  but 
the  roof  problem. 

He  enclosed  the  tent  in  a  stone  wall 
four  feet  high! 

The  stones  were  carried  laborious!)' 
from  the  bed  of  a  stream  about  50  yards 
away.  Each  stone  was  fitted  into  place 
so  that  the  intervals  between  stones 
were  no  more  than  cracks,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  the  wall  was  held  together 
by  the  binding  action  of  one  stone 
upon  another. 

The  total  effect,  aside  from  its  pro- 
tective quality,  was  one  of  astonishing 
beauty  and  symmetry.  To  the  excited 
comments  of  soldiers  viewing  his  handi- 
work for  the  first  time.  Ho  simply 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  pointed  toward 
the  stream  and  said,  "Just  stones." 
These  stone  walls,  when  rocks  were 
available,  became  standard  throughout 
the  company. 

Some  parts  of  the  Main  Line  of  Re- 
sistance were  indescribably  barren,  an 
endless  procession  of  rock-strewn,  dun- 
colored  hills,  thrusting  up  out  of  the 
tired  earth  in  no  discernible  pattern. 
This  vast  expanse  of  nothingness,  stark 
in  the  grip  of  icy  winds  and  driving 
snow,  sometimes  enveloped  the  light- 
est of  hearts  with  a  terrible  melancholia. 

During  these  times  I  found,  when 
relieved  from  watch,  a  strange  and 
wonderful  comfort  in  the  candle  that 
guttered  in  the  hole  we  called  home,  in 
the  warmth  that  flickered  from  the  lit- 
tle tin  stove,  even  in  the  interminable 
thiip  tbiip  tbtip,  thup  tl.vip  thiip,  of  the 
stove  itself. 

No  gixat  philosophy  was  developed 
or  expressed.  We  were  content  to  share 
the  simple  enjoyment  of  mutual  love 
and  respect. 

The  language  barrier  was  a  trying 
problem.  Ho's  English  was  poor,  my 
Korean  worse.  We  exchanged  simple 
ideas  with  gestures  and  sketches  draw  n 
on  anything  that  was  handy.  Ho  had 
some  strange  ideas  about  America,  en- 
gendered, doubtless,  by  the  occasional 
movie  he  saw  at  the  rear.  Once  he  drew 
an  Indian  head  on  a  ration  box,  a  re- 
markably savage  caricature  with  a 
painted  face  and  a  headdress  adorned 
with  feathers. 

"Indian,"  he  said,  poking  the  sketch 
with  a  pudgy  thumb,  "no  damp  good." 

Throughout  the  long  nights  on  for- 
ward OP"s,  Ho's  concern  was  always 
for  me.  If  it  rained  or  snowed  and  my 
part  of  a  hole  got  wetter  than  his,  he 
insisted  that  w  e  change  places. 

"Lieutenant  sleep  dere,"  he  would 
say. 

"But  Ho,"  I  would  protest,  "that's 
your  place." 

"Lieutenant  sleep  dere,"  he  would  re- 
peat, fixing  me  w  ith  a  flinty  stare. 

I  could  not  w  in  an  argument  involv- 
( Continued  on  page  48) 


My  Brother 

Out  of  the  truckload  of  Koreans  came  one  with 

the  answer  to  the  question:  "Why  am  I  here?" 
By  BOB  DYKEMAN 
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THE  Ladies 


Aiiiui  LdicI  Niiaiiss 


.Mis.  jolin  (j.  Lcc 


Influential  in  selling  ihe  League  on  the  Freedom  Agenda 
was  .Miss  .Strauss,  noled  One-\Vor Ider.  As  President 
ol  the  League,  Airs.  Lee  iound  herself  in  the  middle. 


Americans  hold  in  the  highest 


regard  hoth  the  League  of  Women  Voters 


and  the  forum  method  of  discussing 


By  RUSSELL  TURNER 


"^■»  HE   I  REEDOM    ACKND.\   Prcjgraill    is  3 

I  \'cnciire  in  large  scale  popular  cdu- 
■  cation,  dedicated  to  the  better  un- 
derstanding by  the  American  people  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  individual 
liberty,  and  the  role  that  individual 
rights  play  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
sN'stcni  of  constitutional  democracy," 

Thus  the  League  of  Women  X'oters 
describes  its  controverted  program  of 
local  discussion  groups  in  \\  hich  Ameri- 
cans study  and  familiarize  themselves 
with  their  benefits  and  privileges  un- 
der the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

A  praiseworthy  objective  with  which 
none  can  quarrel.  None  would  den>" 
that  the  more  familiar  Americans  are 


big  issues.  Here  is  how  both  have  been 
exploited  by  left  wingers. 


with  the  freedoms  and  rights  they  in- 
herit from  the  Constitution,  the  more 
they  will  appreciate  those  freedoms  and 
be  prepared  to  defend  them. 

"The  'Cold  War',"  says  the  LWV, 
"has  generated  a  spirit  of  anxiety  and 
confusion  concerning  the  amount  of 
individual  liberty  that  can  safely  be  de- 
fended in  an  age  of  crisis.  Some  persons 
believe  that  the  concern  for  national 
security  already  has  resulted  in  undue 
curtailment  of  the  individual  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  Others  are  convinced 
that  the  curbing  of  indix  idual  liberties 


these  islanders  we  can  be  proud. 


AMERICANISM,  LIMITEI) 

The  Un-Americanism  Committee  of 
the  Westchester  County  American 
Legion  has  lived  up  to  its  name  by 
demonstrating  a  little  un-American- 
ism  of  its  own.  If,  as  we  believe, 
Americanism  Includes  a  deep  rev- 
erence for  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  a 
desire  that  its  principles  be  studied, 
discussed  and  understood,  then  this 
Legion  group  ha^  indicated  that  it 
doesn't  quite  understand  what 
Americanism  is. 

It  has  attempted  to  tar  with  the 
Communist  brush  a  discussion  pro- 


Jim  White,  at  the  County  meeting  where  he  qmeily  read  the  rej)ort 
»  iiing  tlie  front  record  of  Freedom  Agenda  authors,  Tlie  "liheral"  j)ress,  led 
by  The  Neiu  York  Times,  reacted  witli  a  vicious,  smearing  coimteraitack. 


even  yet  has  not  proceeded  far  enough 
to  safeguard  the  public  welfare.  .  .  , 
[The  FA  program]  is  not  committed 
to  defense  of  any  particular  point  of 
view." 

Therein  lies  the  rub.  This  is  the  rea- 
son the  National  Executive  Committee 
of  The  American  Legion  has  adopted  a 
rescilution  highly'  critical  of  the  Free- 
dom Agenda  program  and  calling  "the 
attention  of  all  of  our  members  to  the 
communist  front  connections  of  cer- 
tain" persons  connected  with  it,  the 
reason  it  has  been  attacked  by  the 
Legion's  National  Commander,  J.  Ad- 
dington  Wagner,  by  many  local  Legion 
Po.sts  and  by  many  prominent  non- 
Legionnaires, 

For,  as  would  be  expected  in  anything 
financed  by  the  notorious  Fund  For 
The  Republic,  the  Freedom  Agenda 
program  in  actual  practice  is  committed 
to  a  "particular  point  of  view"— the 
anti-anticommunist  view  that  efforts  to 
control  and  regulate  the  communist 
conspiracy  have  "resulted  in  undue  cur- 
tailment of .,.  individual  freedoms...." 

Beneath  a  veneer  of  purported  rc- 
specral)ility,  the  entire  program  seeks  to 
convince  participants  that  comnumism 
in  tiiis  countr\'  should  be  treated  as  just 
another  political  movement,  that  it  pre- 
sents no  real  tlireat  to  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  that  statutes  jxgulating 
it  arc  neither  justified  nor  warranted. 
Its  entire  tone  is  to  categorize  as  "radi- 
cal security-firsters"  all  who  believe,  as 
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w*/,e  Pamphleteers 


Y.  M.  Lomakin  Zecliariah  Chalee 

They  work  together  on  a  U.N.  siibcom- 
rnission.  Lomakin  rejjresents  the  U.S.S.R. 

does  the  Legion,  that  the  communist 
conspiracy  is  a  threat  to  our  govern- 
ment which,  for  that  government's 
preservation,  requires  constant  vigilance 
and  strict  regulation;  who  believe  that 
communists,  by  their  Machiavellian 
efforts  to  overthrow  our  Constitutional 
safeguards,  have  forfeited  at  least  a  de- 
gree of  protection  under  those  safe- 
guards. 

The  poison  is  injected  into  the  Free- 
dom Agenda  program  primarily  in  the 
books  recommended  as  background  for 
the  subjects  under  discussion.  Secon- 
darily, some  of  the  poison  comes  from 
individual  discussion  leaders. 

Basic  reading  for  the  program  is  a 
series  of  si.x  pamphlets  written  especial- 
ly for  use  as  FA  textbooks,  each  cov- 
ering a  particular  phase  of  the  broad 
field  of  Constitutional  liberties.  All  six 
labor  mightily  to  present  an  appearance 
of  objective  impartiality;  woven 
through  all  six,  in  varying  degree,  is  a 
basic  adherence  to  the  philosophy  of 
anti-anticommunism. 

Probably  the  w  orst  of  the  lot  is  Free- 
dovi  of  Speech  and  Press,  by  Harvard 
Prof.  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  described 
in  an  introductory  note  in  the  pamph- 
let itself  as  enjoying  "a  position  of  dis- 
tinguished eminence  as  a  great  legal 
scholar  and  champion  of  American  con- 
stitutional liberty." 

Nowhere  does  the  pamphlet  even  hint 
that,  as  is  the  case,  Chafee  for  more 
than  three  decades  has  been  known 
widely  as  an  active  and  ardent  foe  of 
any  and  all  attempts  to  regulate  com- 


Robert  K.  Can  Thomas  I.  Emerson  AValter  Gellhoni 

These  three  professors,  re|Mesenting  Dartmouth,  Yale,  and  Colimibia 
respectively,  have  long  been  in  the  van  of  lopsided  causes. 

W  This  handicraft  does  an  able  jol)  of  covering       for  commies  and  (onunie  stooges. 


How  To  Organize 
A  Freedom  Agenda  Project 

A  Cuidt  for  Ltxol  Plonning 


Jack  Pcloson 


Constitutional 
Liberty 
and 

Seditious  Activity 


A  ctifnmunity  idvcnnirc 
I  the  ducusuon  oi  (rcedom 


The  Constitution  and 
Loyalty  Programs 


The  Constitution  and 
Congressional 
Investigating  Committees 


I  the  ducuiwoa  ol  Irtxiom 


Cihalee  rej)rehensibly  argues 
tliat  tonunies  are  persecuted 
by  methods  similar  to  those 
■^that  caused  Christ's  agony. 


munists,  that  he  has  been  afHiiated  \\  ith 
numerous  communist  front  organiza- 
tions. His  background  is  hardly  one  to 
qualify  him  to  write  an  objective  or  im- 
partial essay  on  freedom  of  speech  and 
press;  it  is  strictly  that  of  the  partisan. 

Chafee,  in  his  FA  pamphlet,  is  an  able 
craftsman  and  artisan.  His  prejudices 
are  worked  so  skillfully  into  platitudin- 
ous pieties  that  without  careful  scru- 
tiny they  might  be  accepted  as  fact. 
Antisubversive  statutes  to  Chafee  in- 
variably are  "sedition  laws,"  leaving  in 
most  minds  a  connotation  of  undesir- 
ability;  anticommunists  are  "forces  of 
suppression." 

He  devotes  many  pages  to  comparing 
(Contiiiited  on  page  SI) 
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riiat  firearm  you  own  may  be  worth  only  a 
couple  of  <lollarH.  or  it  could  bring  a  fortune. 


tion  nevertheless  helps  to  sustain  the 
value  of  your  guns.  Back  in  the  thirties 
you  could  buy  a  good  bolt-action  22 
repeater  for  around  $12,  a  pump  action 
shotgun  for  about  $40,  and  the  popular 
lever  action  deer  rifle  for  as  little  as  $30. 
If  you've  kept  those  guns  in  apple-pie 
order,  they'll  sell  second  hand  for 
about  the  same  price  you  paid  for  them. 
The  chances  are,  however,  that  they've 


By  ROBERT  UHL 

No  iNsiKLMiNi  made  by  man  is  as 
inherently  fascinating  as  a  gun.  It 
has  its  own  sleek,  utilitarian  beauty. 
And  it  symbolizes  the  most  dramatic 
moments  of  life  —  battle,  danger,  ad- 
\enture,  high  romance.  Small  wonder 
that  no  one  ever  throws  away  a  gun, 
thcnigh  he  may  sell  it,  trade  it,  give  it 
,i\\a>\  or  store  it  in  the  attic  and  let  it 
collect  dust  and  rust. 

There  are  probably  about  30  or  35 
million  firearms  in  civilian  hands  to- 
da>-.  These  include  valuable  antiques, 
souvenir  weapons  representing  all  our 
wars,  hand-me-down  sporting  arms 
from  every  generation,  outmoded  but 
still  serviceable  Iiunting  w  eapons,  other 
guns  that  remain  in  use  even  though 


cover  the  real  antiques  (by  definition, 
an  "antique"  must  have  been  made  be- 
fore 1830).  All  prices  mentioned  are 
approximations,  and  are  selling  prices  — 
w  hat  you'd  probably  get  for  your  gun 
if  you  tried  to  sell  it  to  a  sportsman  or 
collector.  If  you  wanted  to  do  business 
with  a  dealer,  you'd  have  to  allow  a 
margin  for  his  legitimate  profit. 

If  you  bought  your  gun  new  within 
the  past  two  or  three  years  and  took 
first-rate  care  of  it,  you  ctndd  probably 
sell  it  for  around  two-thirds  of  your 
purchase  price,  especially  if  the  basic 
model  has  not  changed.  However,  the 
life  of  a  well-kept  gun  is  almost  indefi- 
nite, so  in  terms  of  use  —  its  value  to 
you  —  it's  worth  almost  as  much  as  you 
paid  for  it. 

A  majoritx  of  guns  in  use  today  are 
from  three  to  25  years  old.  Like  every- 
thing else,  gun  prices  have 
gone  up  since  prewar  days, 
although  the  increase  is  pro- 
portionately much  less  than 
for  most  items.  The  infla- 


I£  you  fell  in  love  with  the  Garand 
vou  can  now  buy  one  legally 
and  the  price  tag  is  about  $115. 


SSKS 


The  background  of  a  Kentucky  rifle  is  hard  to  determine 
but  gun  collectors'  books  list  makes  and  makers,  and  proof  marks 
under  the  barrel  help  in  identifying  them. 


A  giui  with  Damascus  barrels  is  likely  to  be 
a  thing  of  beauty  but  dangerous.  If  you  in- 
sist on  usitig  it,  get  black  jiowder  shells. 


thc>'  ha\c  de\eloped  hidden  ills  tliat 
make  them  dangerous  boobytraps,  and 
modern  sporting  firearms  which  are 
marvels  of  precision  manufacture.  Al- 
most every  one  of  these  shooting  irons 
can  be  turned  into  cash,  ranging  from 
.1  couple  of  bucks  to  the  $64,000  jack- 
pot. 

How  mucii  arc  ya/fr  guns  worth? 
ix^t's  look  into  the  matter,  starting  with 
those  which  are  most  numerous:  mod- 
ern sporting  rifles,  shotguns,  and  hand- 
guns in  current  use.  I-rom  there  wc  can 
go  on  to  the  souxenir  weapons  which 
Legionnaires  higgcd  back  from  the  last 
couple  of  wars,  tlien  wc  can  take  up 
guns  related  to  the  Civil  War  and  the 
concjuest  of  the  XN'est.  I'  inalh  ,  w  e  can 


Remington  rolling  block  rifles  in  fair  condi- 
tion, like  this  one.  bring  alxnu  $45.  Some  models, 
expoited  in  ihe  1870  s,  are  being  brought  back  and  oftered  in 
this  country  for  about  .$17. 


acquired  a  few  scars  from  neglect  or 
abuse.  If  those  scars  aren't  too  bad,  your 
prewar  gun  would  probably  bring  two- 
thirds  of  what  you  paid  for  it.  Can  you 
think  of  anything  else  —  automobile,  re- 
frigerator, boar— w  hich  has  depreciated 
so  little? 

It's  a  difl^ercnt  stor\  w  hen  >  ou  con- 
sider the  value  of  these  guns  in  terms 
of  use,  instead  of  the  dollars  they'd 
bring  in.  They're  still  serviceable.  Your 
old  30-30  carbine  will  still  bring  down 
deer,  and  your  old  pump  scattergun 
can  still  account  for  plenty  of  drakes 
or  cock  pheasants.  But  they're  not  in 
rhc  same  league  w  irli  the  guns  being 

•  C^onverting  a  niilitary  rifle  to  a 
s|)ortcr  is  not  dilficiilt.  Kits 
arc  obtainable  for  about  $30. 
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made  and  sold  today.  The  1956  selec- 
tions are  lighter,  safer,  more  efficient, 
and  better  looking.  There  has  been 
more  improvement  in  sporting  fire- 
arms in  the  past  five  years  than  in  the 
preceding  25.  This  has  raised  the  stand- 
ards of  gun  performance  so  much  that 
the  newer  models  have  depreciated  to 
some  extent  the  value  of  earlier  models. 

A  few  older  guns  are  worth  more 
today  than  when  the.v  were  made. 
Parker  closed  its  doors  at  the  start  of 
World  War  II,  and  never  reopened 
them.  The  Parker  doubles  were  virtu- 
ally handmade  guns— the  finest  in  work- 
manship and  most  expensive  in  price  of 
any  standard  American  guns.  A  current 
issue  of  a  gun  periodical  has  an  ad  of- 
fering a  Parker  trap  gun  for  $475,  and 
another  for  $225.  The  Remington  over- 


and-under,  which  was  dropped 
because  it  was  so  expensive  to 
make,  will  bring  more  than  $200 
in  the  trap  or  skeet  model— more 
than  it  originally  sold  for.  There 
are  a  few  other  guns  in  this 
"heirloom"  class  —  some  of  the  n 
Ithaca  trap  guns,  and  the  Win- 
chester Model  21,  for  example. 
Such  guns  depreciate  only  through  de- 
terioration resulting  from  lack  of  care. 

There's  another  class  of  guns-still-in- 
usc  whose  value  is  hard  to  determine. 
They  may  be  worth  thousands  of  dol- 
lars—as much  as  the  face  value  of  your 
life  insurance— but  you  wouldn't  get  the 
money.  Your  widow  would.  These  are 
the  thousands  of  guns  which  have  suf- 
fered wear  or  damage— often  hidden— 
\\  hich  makes  them  potentially  danger- 


ous to  the  user.  I  ran  into  one  of  these 
last  fall  when  I  was  invited  to  break  a 
business  trip  with  a  spur-of-the-moment 
duck  hunt. 

"You'd  better  take  the  autoloader," 
my  host  told  me.  "You'd  ne\er  be  able 
to  shoot  my  old  double." 

When  I  looked  surprised,  he  showed 
me  a  battered  old  shotgun  and  ex- 
plained: "If  \  ou  hold  it  the  way  you 
usually  slioot,  it'll  misfire.  The  breech 
has  worn  loose,  and  the  firing  pin  won't 
hit  the  priming  cup.  But  if  \ou  bold 
it  closed  b\'  pressing  up  with  your  left 
hand  on  the  fore  end,  and  down  with 
your  right  hand  on  the  pistol  grip,  it'll 
shoot  fine.  I'm  used  to  it.  It  doesn't 
bother  me  at  all." 

But  it  bothered  me  plent>',  even 
though  I  w  as  not  behind  the  butt  plate. 
Every  time  he  raised  that  double-in- 
demnity apparatus  to  his  shoulder  and 
pressed  the  breech  closed,  I  shrank  to 
the  far  corner  of  the  duckblind  and 
waited  for  the  thing  to  blow  up.  Most 
of  the  time  I  spent  hoping  that  the 
ducks  wouldn't  come  within  range,  so 
he'd  have  no  excuse  to  shoot.  As  it  was, 
he  missed  some  shots  he'd  certainly 
have  made  if  he  hadn't  had  to  hold  his 
gun  together  while  shooting.  And  so 
did  I!  Thousands  of  rifles  and  shotguns 
still  being  used  today  belong  in  the  junk 
heap.  Not  only  are  they  a  hazard;  they 
are  inefficient  tools  for  any  sportsman 
to  use.  Such  guns  are  too  often  sold  or 
swapped,  usually  landing  in  the  hands 
of  a  beginner  or  a  youngster.  Any  gun 
which  is  dangerous  should  be  repaired 
and  made  safe,  or  junked.  If  it's  retained 
for  decorative  or  sentimental  reasons, 
the  firing  pin  should  be  removed  to 


The  Sharps  carbine  was  the 
first  widely  used  breechloader:  Tlie  Ci^■iI 
War  version  is  wortii  approximately  .$45. 


The  lanious  Winchesier  7'>.  The 
standard  model  is  worth  about  .$()5.  One 
arked  "One  in  One  Thousand"  brings  inore. 


make  the  gun  completely  inoperative. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity about  Damascus  barrels  on  shot- 
guns. Many  of  these  guns  are  so  beau- 
tifully made  that  hunters  hate  to  dis- 
card them.  They  were  made  for  use 
with  black  powder,  and  are  not  safe 
with  modern  smokeless  loads.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  company  which  still 
makes  black  powder  shells  for  these 
(Coiitimied  on  page  54) 
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By  TOM  MAHONEY 

IF  YOU  SUDDENLY  have  the  sniffles,  a 
fever  that  rises  quickly  to  101  or  104 
degrees,  and  you  feel  generally 
wretched,  you  may  have  any  of  half  a 
dozen  ailments,  but  this  >ear  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  be  influenza. 
You  had  better  go  to  bed,  call  your  doc- 
tor, and  obey  his  orders  as  to  rest  and 
diet.  This  is  still  the  only  treatment  for 
the  usual  case. 

We  now  know  that  flu,  the  highly 
contagious  respiratory  disease  of  bitter 
World  War  I  memory,  is  caused  by 
variations  of  two  viruses  usuall>'  trans- 


Two  kinds  of  virus  are  converging  on  us 
this  year.  Will  one  or  both  get  you? 


Pittsburgh  team  losing  a  Sugar  Bowl 
game,  dramatic  indication  that  the 
wicked  little  viruses  seemed  to  be  fol- 
lowing their  cycles.  Some  authorities 
believe  we  will  have  an  epidemic  by  the 
time  you  read  this  article.  Others  think 
it  more  likely  in  the  fall. 
The  big  question,  of  course,  is  whether 


Dougliboys  were  hard  hit  by  ilie  1918  epidemic.  Masks  were  issued  to  the  irooj>s. 


mitteti  1))'  droplets  sneezed  into  the  air. 
They  arc  bigger  than  the  tiny  viruses 
which  cause  yellow  fever  or  infantile 
paralysis,  but  not  so  big  as  the  one  that 
causes  rabies. 

Scientists  term  tlic  flu  viruses  influ- 
enza A  and  B.  The  flrst  seems  to  come 
every  two  or  three  years,  and  was  coni- 
mon  last  in  1953.  Influenza  B  appears 
every  four  or  five  years,  and  was  epi- 
demic in  1952. 

Both  forms,  therefore,  are  due  in 
1956.  The  year  began  w  ith  a  flu-crippled 
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our  next  or  any  future  outbreak 
w  ill  be  as  deadly  as  that  of  I91S. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  it  will  not.  I'or  one 
thing,  v\c  now  have  antibiotics 
and  sidfa  drugs  to  control  com- 
plications. A  variation  of  the 
Type  A  virus  is  blamed  for  the 
World  War  1  pandemic.  This 
particular  variation  is  now  un- 
known, and  even  Eskimo  grave- 
yards of  flu  victims,  which  had 
been  frozen  since  1918,  have  been 


dug  up  without  finding  any  trace  of  it. 

Just  where  influenza  first  appeared  in 
1918  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  The 
British  blamed  France.  The  French 
blamed  Spain,  and  this  was  accepted  by 
many  to  the  extent  of  calling  it  Spanish 
influenza.  Others  \\  ere  convinced  it  was 
brought  to  Europe  by  North  Chinese 
coolies  imported  to  France  for  war 
work. 

It  began  mildly  in  the  spring,  and  at 
first  was  the  subject  of  humor.  A  popu- 
lar limerick  of  the  da>'  ended:  "He 
opened  a  window  and  in  flew  Enza." 
This  was  even  quoted  by  President 
\\  oodrow  Wilson  in  a  conference  with 


Even  l)asel)all  players  wore  masks 
during  tlie  big  epidemic  ol  1918. 


Indoor  assemblies  were  kept  to  a  minimum._ 
Church  services  were  often  held  outdoors. 


FLU  EPIDEMIC? 


Greater  knowledge  and  effective  vaccine  may  prevent  another  epidemic. 


General  Peyton  C.  A-Iarch,  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  over  a  civilian  suggestion  that 
movement  of  troops  to  France  be 
stopped  because  of  the  flu. 

But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  this 
was  a  different  sort  of  epidemic.  It  was 
deadlier  than  any  other  influenza  out- 
break either  before  or  since.  Unlike 
other  flu  epidemics,  it  took  its  toll  from 
young  and  vigorous  adults  rather  than 
among  the  old  and  weak. 

The  scourge  spread  seriously  and 


swiftl)-  through  the  Allied  armies  in 
France  and,  a  little  later,  to  those  of 
the  Central  Powers.  It  also  spread  to 
all  European  nations,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States.  The  Army  had  350,- 
000  cases  of  influenza,  and  Secretary  of 
War  Baker  noted  that  in  the  second 
week  of  October  it  killed  four  out  of 
every  thousand  Americans  under  arms. 

As  it  seemed  even  deadlier  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe,  the 
movement  of  troops  to  France  contin- 
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ued,  but  142,000  draft  calls  were  can- 
celed during  1918.  A  score  of  Army 
camps  were  particularly  hard  hit  with 
a  death  toll  amounting  to  half  the  over- 
seas battle  deaths. 

Col.  John  B.  Rose's  First  Provisional 
Regiment  of  the  New  York  National 
Guard  "on  the  job  of  no  renown" 
guarding  the  hundred  miles  of  aque- 
duct connecting  the  Ashokan  Reservoir 
and  New  York  City,  for  example,  es- 
caped unscathed  until  two  men  re- 
turned from  leave  on  September  26.  A 
corporal  fell  ill  that  day  and  died 
October  10. 

Within  the  next  few  w  eeks  500  men 
of  the  1,200-man  unit  came  down  with 
influenza.  Field  hospitals  were  set  up 
at  Ossining  and  Ncwburgh.  Thirt\'- 
tlirce  of  the  500  died  and  those  without 
homes  were  buried  in  the  Rockefeller 
plot  of  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemeter\-  in 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  A  granite  boulder 
from  Bonticou  Crag  on  the  line  of  the 
Catskill  Aqueduct  marks  their  graves. 

New  England  was  especially  hard  hit. 
Massachusetts  placed  a  quarantine  on 
public  gatherings  in  September.  Cities 
like  Boston,  Providence,  \\'ashington, 
Pittsburgh,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  In- 
dianapolis, Denver,  and  Seattle  closed 
all  theaters.  Schools  were  shut  in  hun- 
dreds of  localities.  In  New  York  health 
authorities  staggered  the  hours  of  fac- 
tories and  offices  to  avoid  crowds. 

Bank  tellers  and  others  wore  gauze 
"flu  masks"  covering  the  mouth  and 
nose  but  still  the  contagion  spread.  At 
the  start  of  October  it  affected  23  States. 
Two  weeks  later  it  was  in  36  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  every  State  was 
affected. 

In  Philadelphia  the  death  rate  soared 
70  per  cent,  and  there  was  a  sliortage 
of  coffins  until  the\'  began  to  be  turned 
out  in  the  woodworking  shop  of  a  man- 
ufacturer of  streetcars.  The  influenza 
death  rate  for  the  country  was  300.8 
per  100,000. 

With  the  freakish  exceptions  of  the 
islands  of  St.  Helena  and  Samoa,  the 
disease  spread  throughout  the  w  orld  in 
the  winter  of  1918-19.  A  quarantine  of 
ports  delayed  but  did  not  prevent  its 


Behind  the 

PINK 
ACADEMIC 
FOG 

Faculty  politicians  of  leftist-liberal 
convictions  ,^^>minate  most  campuses  and 
presume  to  speak  lor  all  profess 


By  DR.  A. 

ALL  AROUND  US  we  licar  that  "a  climate 
of  suspicion  and  fear"  stiHcs  aca- 
demic life;  that  teachers,  cowed  by 
"enfcjrccd  conformity,"  "fear  to  discuss 
certain  subjects."  We  are  told  that 
"thought  control"  is  imposed  by  "face- 
less informers"  in  "Star  Chamber  Pro- 
ceedings" where  "denunciation  takes 
the  place  of  evidence"  as  "smears"  re- 
sult in  "character  assassination."  Despite 
the  shrillness  with  which  these  allega- 
tions are  repeated,  we  are  supposed  to 
believe  that  tiiere  is  also  "a  conspiracy 
of  silence"  because  "dissent  is  regarded 
as  disloyalty." 

These  and  similar  statements  have 
been  repeated  so  often  that  many  people 
now  accept  them  as  gospel.  And,  though 
they  are  exaggerated,  they  do  reflect 
conditions  \\  hich  exist  in  many  areas  of 
academic  life  todax".  "Pressures  toward 
conforniitN'"  ilo  exist,  hut  in  modern 
academic  life  the  pressures  tu  coi/forn/ 
to  the  code  of  liberalism  are  mttch  more 
powerful  than  any  effort  to  promote 
conservatism. 

A  climate  of  fear  also  exists,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  fear  is  dense  enough  to 
stifle  some  ideas,  and  to  conceal  prac- 
tices which  interfere  with  "the  appli- 
cation of  free  enterprise  to  ideas."  But 
the  pink  fog  which  emerges  from  the 
hot  breath  of  liberal  sjiokesmen  creates 
a  distorted  impression  and  conceals  the 
realities  of  academic  life— realities  which 


H.  HOBBS 

are  more  jealously  guarded  than  the 
privacy  of  an  old  maid's  bedroom. 

In  contrast  to  the  impression  paraded 
before  the  public— an  impression  that  a 
minority  of  independent-thinking  liber- 
als is  bedevilled  and  oppressed  by  or- 
ganized bands  of  reactionaries— many 
academic  areas  are  virtually  controlled 
by  professor-politicians  of  liberal-leftist 
conviction.  Most  of  these  mortar-board 
manipulators  are  not  communists— their 
character  is  not  .strong  enough  to  face 
the  realities  of  outright  communism— 
nor  are  they  formally  united  in  any  or- 
ganized plot.  Their  control  emerges 
naturally,  from  the  characteristics  of 
those  who  enter  the  profession,  and 
from  the  nature  of  academic  life. 

AA'liile  it  is  true  that  professors  differ 
from  each  other,  yet  as  a  group  they  also 
difl^er  from  other  people.  Their  special- 
ized intellectual  jargon  gives  an  impres- 
sion that  their  intelligence  is  superior  to 
that  possessed  l)y  others  of  similar  at- 
tainment, such  as  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
businessmen,  and  that  the>'  monopolize 
some  special  commodity  w  hich  enables 
them  to  inject  trurii  into  all  of  their 
pronoimcements. 

But,  just  a.s  salesmen,  actors,  or  pro- 
fessional wrestlers  are  drawn  into  their 
occupations  by  traits  which  suit  them 
lor  it,  and  as  a  lack  of  the  necessary 
»]ualities  weeds  out  those  not  endowed, 
so  professors  enter  and  rise  in  their 


Dr.  A.  H.  Hobbs 


A voice  crying  in  the  eicadcniic  vSilder- 
ncss,  Dr.  Hobbs  is  almost  unique 
among  American  professors  of  sociol- 
ogy. Finding  errors  in  sociology  and 
social  science,  he  spoke  out  against  them 
in  his  scholarly  book  social  problems 
AND  sciLNTisxL  For  thosc  ivho  want  to 
understand  the  tremendous  influence  of 
the  social  sciences,  including  certain  fal- 
lacies that  are  often  presented  as  abso- 
lute truth,  a  reading  of  this  book  is 
necessary.  His  latest  book,  the  vision 
AM)  i  ME  co.NSTAN  r  si  AR,  has  just  been  re- 
leased by  Long  House,  Inc.  A  ///ember 
of  the  Sociology  Depart//iei/i,  U/iiver- 
sity  of  l'e//i/syli-a//ia.  Dr.  Hobbs  served 
in  Naval  .'Iviatio//  fro///  Jai/ziary  1943  to 
March  1946. 

careers.  Their  calling  is  one  in  which 
chances  for  large  financial  rewards  are 
renounced  in  favor  of  the  advantages 
of  academic  life.  This  life  is  character- 
ized by  freedom  from  severe  competi- 
tion, security  of  tenure,  a  minimum  of 
regulation,  and  a  maximum  of  expres- 
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sion.  It  appeals  to  people  who  place  a 
high  degree  of  importance  upon  a  low 
level  of  economic  security,  who  dread 
competition,  who  have  a  strong  urge 
for  unfettered  personal  expression,  and 
who  seek  guaranteed  prestige  to  forti- 
fy their  opinions. 

A  particular  t>'pe  of  person,  with  a 
special  set  of  preferences  and  prejudices, 
is  most  likely  to  take  root  and  to  flour- 
ish in  the  academic  hothouse.  Here  ex- 
ists a  captive  audience  composed  of  in- 
experienced youths  who,  free  from 
adult  responsibilities  and  subsidized  by 
their  parents,  are  receptive  to  ideas 
which  justify  irresponsibility  and 
which  make  governmental  subsidies  a 
virtue.  With  such  an  audience,  profes- 
sors easily  acquire  a  reputation  for  in- 
dependence and  courage  by  attacking 
traditions  of  independence,  and  by  ridi- 
culing responsibility. 

In  the  past  the  professor's  specialized 
knowledge  or  his  personal  experiences 
were  effective  levers  to  elevate  the  pro- 
fessor above  the  level  of  common  man. 
You  may  have  heard  the  line:  "I  found 
in  the  quaint  byways  of  Europe  a  ve- 
neer on  the  culuire  which  we  Ameri- 
cans—and \\  hen  I  say  'we  Americans'  I 
must  confess  that  I  sometimes  feel  more 
like  a  coiithieutal—\\i\c  failed  to  de- 
velop, despite  our  vulgar  wealth." 

But  with  most  fields  of  knowledge 
now  popularized  in  picture  magazines, 
and  w  ith,  millions  of  servicemen  all  too 


familiar  with  foreign  countries,  such 
levers  are  no  longer  so  effective  as  the>' 
were.  In  an  effort  to  bolster  their  pres- 
tige, increasing  numbers  of  professors 
now  employ  a  new  device.  Seeking 
fresh  acclaim,  more  and  more  professors 
become  entranced  by  the  visions  of 
liberalism. 

Academic  liberalism  is  a  vision  with 
a  double  focus.  It  is  a  vision  of  a  future 
in  which  personal  behavior  will  be  di- 
vorced from  traditional  moral  codes 
and  from  outmoded  loyalties;  in  which 
collective  life  will  be  free  from  the 
shackles  of  economic  need.  The  vision 
promises  to  emancipate  the  personalit\' 
of  the  individual  and  to  guarantee  the 
economic  securit>"  of  the  group.  Col- 
lectivism, internationalism,  pacifism, 
racial  and  sexual  equality,  moral  rela- 
tivism, and  a  planned  society  shine  in 
the  focus  of  the  vision,  \\  hile  competi- 
tive enterprise,  patriotism,  religion,  and 
traditional  moral  \  alues  are  dimmed  vir- 
tually to  extinction  in  faded  contrast  to 
its  rosy  glow. 

The  emphasis  upon  immediate  pleas- 
ure (rather  than  on  long-term  happi- 
ness) and  adjustment  (rather  than  char- 
acter and  independence)  measures 
personal  behavior  in  terms  of  Kinsey's 
statistical  morality  in  which  an>'  form 
of  perversion  is  "normal"  if  more  than 
a  small  percentage  of  people  engage  in 
it.  Conscience  is  replaced  by  a  comp- 
tometer. The  collective  vision  is  one  of 


governmentally  guaranteed  security. 
Both  aspects  of  the  vision  assume  that 
the  problems  of  mankind  can  be  solved 
by  a  fornuila,  and  that  the  liberals  have 
created  the  formula. 

Liberals  are  not  completely  blinded 
by  the  vision,  but  their  sympathy  for  it 
leads  them  to  accept  its  ideas  even  if 
they  are  only  10  per  cent  correct  and 
90  per  cent  demonstrably  incorrect. 
Moral  traditions,  property  rights,  patri- 
otism, and  the  limitations  of  science  are 
not  completely  nor  flatly  rejected,  but 
such  notions  encounter  strong  and 
stubborn  resistance. 

Indications  of  this  liberal  predomi- 
nance can  be  deduced  from  general  aca- 
demic support  of  price  controls,  rent 
controls,  parity  programs,  social  secur- 
ity, TV  A,  easier  divorce,  U.N.,  birth 
control,  sex  education,  and  similar  pro- 
grams. Few,  however,  are  so  forthright 
as  the  college  president  (Prof.  Harold 
Taylor,  of  Sarah  Lawrence)  who  de- 
clared flatly  that  "The  task  of  the  col- 
lege is  to  teach  liberalism  .  .  ."  or  the 
dean  (Dean  Wicks,  of  Lawrenceville 
Prep.)  who  opined:  "If  one  were  to 
single  out  a  type  that  presented  the 
highest  form  of  danger  to  our  world 
todav',  it  \\ould  be  the  conservative." 

Perhaps  the  most  sharpK-  pointed  clue 
to  the  dominance  of  liberalism  is  the 
persistent,  bitter,  and  almost  unanimous 
academic  opposition  to  investigations 
(Coiitimied  on  page  61) 
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By  WESLEY  HAYNES 

WHiiiHiiK  vou'rk  an  old  hand  or  are 
seeing  Los  Angeles  for  the  first 
time  at  this  \'ear's  National  Con- 
\  enti()n— September  3  through  6— you'll 
see  a  huge,  sprawling  city  that  seems 
to  be  busting  out  all  over. 

Over  the  years,  probably  no  city  in 
America  has  had  more  insults  flung  at 
her  head  than  good  old  Los  Angeles. 
i?ut  she's  good  natured  about  it,  and  the 
funniest  cracks  are  likely  to  be  made 
by  the  natives.  (In  California  anyone 
\\  ho  has  lived  here  ten  \'ears  is  a  Na- 
ti\c;  t\\  ent\-five  \ears  makes  you  a 
iounding  Father.) 

Many  of  the  world's  ideas  about  Los 
Angeles  stem  from  its  opinion  of  Holly- 
wood. The  truth  is,  though,  the  good 
old  days  of  hell-raising  Hollywood 
seem  gone  forever.  No  more  can  you 
see  Tom  iMix  whipping  around  town 
in  a  w  hite  cowboy  suit  and  a  w  hite  con- 
vertible. Today's  stars  frequently  are 
their  own  producers:  Joan  Crawford, 
Producer,  isn't  going  to  stand  for  any 
nonsense  from  Joan  Crawford,  Star. 

Hut  a  lot  of  us  are  going  to  miss  L.A.'s 
gidd)'  )-outh:  the  good  old  days  when 
tun-loving  gangsters  practiced  their 
marksmanship  b\'  sliooting  each  other 
in  nightclubs  on  Sunset  Strip,  or  that 
time  a  bikini-clad  starlet  picketed  a 
movie  studio  because  iier  mean  old 
bosses  wouldn't  let  her  pla>  rlie  lolcs 
she  w  anted. 

Honestly,  it's  hard  to  talk  about  Los 
Angeles  without  breaking  into  a  rash 
of  superlatives.  How  do  you  go  about 
describing  a  place  that's  tbc  fastest- 
growing  big  city  in  the  world,  tliat  al- 
ready covers  453  square  miles  w  ith  such 
a  fat  lady's  spread  you  can  drive  50 
miles  and  still  not  cross  town?  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  (the  biggest  maiuuade 
harbor  in  the  world)  and  (iriffirh  Park 
(whose  4,253  acres  make  it  the  biggest 
cit\-  park  in  the  world)  t\pif>  the 
city's  burning  desire  to  be  the  l)iggest 
:intl  the  best. 

In  its  da\',  Los  Aniieles  has  been  home 
base  for  a  parade  of  gaud\'  characters. 
Shills  and  charlatans  in  politics,  enter- 
tainment, and  religious  cults  have  found 
a  ready  market  for  their  wares  in 
Southern  (California. 

I'm  not  revealing  an\  trade  secret  if 
I  sa\  that  Holh  wood  has  spaw  nctl  some 
prett\'  colorful  specimens. 

But  the  high  title  of  high  living  in 
Hollywood  is  now  only  a  vi\id  mem- 
or>'.  Most  movie  people  today  lead  lives 
as  straitlaced  as  that  of  a  smalltown 
banker.  (Oh,  once  in  a  while  >ou  hear 
(il   an  exceiition— like  the  movie  siren 


Everyone  seems  to  be  on  the  move,  in  and  out  of  the  metropolis. 


There's  no  business  like  show  business,  and  no  other  city  knows  how 
to  dramatize  this  as  well  as  Hollywood  and  its  California  suburbs. 


The  Billinorc  Hotel  will  sci\c  .is  Conven- 
tion nea(l<jiianer.s  f  or  The  Aiiu  i  i<an  Legion. 


Tlie  Auxiliarv  will  make  lis 
liead(|uai  lers  at  tlio  Slailer. 
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Los  Angeles 

The  National  Convention  of  The 
American  Legion  is  an  excellent  reason 
for  visiting  L.A.  hetween  September  3 
and  6.  Bnt  there  are  other  good  reasons. 


The  Los  Angeles  Coliseum,  which  will  be  used  tor  some  of 
the  mammoth  outdoor  spectacles  staged  at  the  Convention. 


The  Southern  California  coast  is  only  a  short  drive  away. 


A  new  attraction  since  the  last  L.A.  Convention 
is  Disneyland  with  its  many  colorful  amusements. 


who  was  so  sentimental  she  threw  a  pai  t>  once  a  year 
and  asked  only  her  five  ex-husbands. ) 

In  between  attending  Convention  meetings,  you'll 
want  to  see  some  of  the  famous  tourist  attractions. 
By  all  means  drop  in  to  the  All-Year  Club  at  517 
West  Sixth  Street  near  Pershing  Square  for  free 
maps  showing  movie  stars'  homes,  and  free  tickets 
to  television  shows.  And  if  you  write  them  before 
your  trip,  they'll  gladly  mail  you  a  tourist  packet 
giving  you  a  mint  of  information,  including  lists  of 
hotels,  motels,  and  trailer  parks,  and  their  prices. 

If  you're  in  Los  Angeles  without  a  car,  it's  eas\'  to 
rent  one.  Unfortunately,  it's  not  so  easy  to  drive  in 
the  local  rat  race  traffic. 

A  tip  for  out-of-Staters:  Remember  that  the  pe- 
destrian is  king  out  here,  and  if  one  starts  dawdling 
his  way  across  the  street  in  front  of  you,  you  must 
pull  up  with  a  screech  of  brakes  and  cries  of  apology. 

Though  Los  Angeles  already  has  many  miles  of 
freeways  —  and  more  on  the  way  —  traffic  is  really 
rough.  Even  so,  a  tourist  can  survive  a  trip  on  the 
freeways  if  he'll: 

( 1 )  Stay  olf  the  freeway  at  peak  morning  and 
evening  hours. 

(2)  Keep  his  eyes  peeled  for  the  right  turnoff 
signs. 

(3)  Never,  never  stop  on  the  freeway.  It's  sui- 
cidal. Messy,  too. 

Whatever  your  transportation,  \  ou  can  zero  in  on 
these  choice  tourist  targets: 

Stroll  through  Olvera  Street,  colorful  replica  of 
early-day  Los  Angeles,  where  you  can  buy  Mexican 
curios  and  dance  the  mambo. 

See  the  city's  oldest  church  (close  to  Ohera 
Street),  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  Queen  of  the 
Angels. 

Drive  out  Wilshire  Boulevard— world-famed  Mira- 
cle Mile— and  stop  at  La  Brea  and  Curson  to  sec  the 
La  Brea  Tar  Pits,  a  rich  source  of  Ice  Age  skeletons 
for  scientists— and  of  jokes  for  Comedian  Bob  Hope. 

Make  a  nighttime  visit  to  Griffith  Park  Obscrva- 
tor>',  where  \ou  can  view  (Cnntiiuicd  on  pci^e  41) 
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Coach  Fulton  Vickery  of  Post 
492,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  1954  Cham- 
])ions.  Responsible  adult  leader- 
shi]>  is  the  strength  of  Legion's 
successful  Junior  Baseball  program. 


More  than  15.000.000  voiinof- 
sters  have  learned  how  to  be 
good  citizens  throngh  American 
Legion  Junior  Baseball  teams. 


TN  THE  30  YEARS  of  its  existcnce  The  American  Legion 
Junior  Baseball  program  has  grown  to  he  the  larg- 
est youth  sports  program  in  the  United  States.  Even 
the  Legion,  which  is  accustomed  to  measuring  its  many 
activities  in  terms  of  thousands  of  participants,  finds 
the  one  million  Junior  Baseballers  who  play  each  year 
a  formidable  number. 

The  more  than  18,000  teams  w  hich  compete  annu- 
aii\  under  Legion  auspices  constitute  the  biggest  base- 
ball league  in  the  \\  orld.  Their  influence  on  organized 
baseball  is  best  shown  in  at  least  one  respect  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  half  of  all  major  league  baseball 
players  arc  graduates  of  Legion  Junior  Baseball. 

Impressive  as  the  figures  and  statistics  are,  the  thou- 
sands of  Legionnaires  w  ho  give  their  time  to  the  teams 
find  the  value  of  Junior  Baseball  to  be  the  opportunity 
it  affords  to  teach  youngsters  the  meaning  of  America. 

The  15  million  youths  who  have  played  baseball 
under  Legion  auspicies  have  learned  not  onl\'  how  to 
pitch,  hit,  run,  and  field;  they  have  learned  citizenship, 
loyalty,  sportsmanship,  team  spirit  and  self-reliance. 

The  adult  leadership  given  by  Legionnaires  through- 
out the  country  and  Hawaii  and  Alaska  has  been  the 
backbone  of  the  program.  ^Vinning  teams  and  healthy 
l)()>s  with  an  understanding  of  what  America  has  to 
offer  them  can  be  built  only  by  inspired,  persevering 
leailership. 

On  these  two  pages  are  some  highlights  of  that  sort 
of  leadership  which  helped  make  the  National  Cham- 
pions of  1954— Post  492,  San  Diego,  Calif.— and  the 
1955  Champions— Post  216,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,   the  end 


Coach  Vickery  demonstrates  proj)er  pitching  motion. 


BASEBALL'S 


Youngsters  get  tips  on  proper  Ijatting.  Legion  training  has 
given  many  ])layers  a  start  toward  j)ro  baseball  careers. 


Jt  isn't  all  jnadiic  and  instni*  tioii.  Close  plays  like  the  one 
above  are  a  trade-mark  of  Legion  Junior  Baseball  games. 
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To  prevent  injury  to  muscles,  players  undergo  supervised  warinup  before  games  or  practice  sessions. 


BIGGEST  LEAGUE 


By  IRVING  HERSCHBEIN 


Bob  Kenny,  manager  ot  1955  National 
Champions  from  Post  216,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
shows  pitcher  Bill  Beck  the  proper  grip. 


The  end  of  the  season.  The  team  of 
Post  216  celebrates  its  victory  in  the 
1955  National  Finals  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Tliese  teammates  of  Post  216  have  learned  not  only  Ijaseball 
but  Americanism  under  the  training  of  The  American  Legion. 


It's  not  all  ))lay  for  the  players.  Frank  Birri,  "Junior  Baseball 
Player  of  the  Year"  in  1955,  works  as  clerk  in  a  supermarket. 
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MINING  Ore  cars  in  an  Anaconda  coi)i)er  mine  at  Butte,  Montana.  FARMING  Most  oi  the  agriculture  is  large-scale. 

"  I  "  "iiiiiiiiiii  mill  iiiiiiiiiiii  mil  I  iiiimiiimimi  iii  i  iii  m  iiiimimiiimmiiimmi  iii  i  Mimiiiiiiiiiiiiin  iiii  iiiiiiiim  iiiiiiiimiiiiii  iiiiiiii  mm  im  iiiiimiii  iiii  i  mini  iiiiiiiiiiir 


POWER  The  roaring  waters  of  the  Northwest,  as  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  in  Washington,  bring  prosperity  to  the  country. 


ir  yoii  re  crain|)(Ml  Tor  room  and  o|)|)oi  tiiiiilies,  this  is  a  placo  io  consider. 


By  ED  GRUNWALD  &  ELLIOT  MARPLE 


WHAT  w  k'ri:  going  to  talk  about  here 
;irc  four  States  that  comprise  ap- 
proxiniatclv  10  percent  of  the  area 
of  the  U.S.A. 

In  these  four  States  —  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Alontana  —  every- 
thing is  new  except  nature.  And  like 
nature,  it's  largely  silent. 

Mow  would  you  know  that  Weyer- 
haeuser, whose  head(]uarters  is  in  Ta- 
conia,  is  the  world's  biggest  timber  com- 
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pany?  Weyerhaeuser  doesn't  say  so; 
>'<)u  have  to  ask  a  stockbroker  to  find 
out. 

Oregon  is  the  nation's  biggest  pro- 
ducer of  peppermint,  which  you  cat  in 
candy  or  ciicw  in  gum.  And  for  more 
munching,  there  are  Washington  apples, 
Klaiio  potatoes,  salmon,  oysters,  wheat, 
berries,  dry  peas,  winter  pears,  hops, 
filberts.  Timber  (pine  and  rtr)  grows 
like  weeds.  Underneath  the  ground  are 


gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  On 
it  are  swift  rivers  that  make  electricity, 
food,  and  scenery  (the  Grand  Coulee 
dam  is  the  No.  1  power-producer  in  the 
U.  S.  A.). 

Open  j'oui-  back  dt)or,  and  \ ou're  in 
vacationland.  A  9()-minute  drive  out  of 
Portland  puts  you  halfway  up  Alt. 
Hood.  Between  Idaho  and  Montana 
you  can  meditate  in  the  stillness  of  the 
Bitterroot  Range— terrain  so  rugged  that 
for  }00  miles  not  a  single  road  of  any 
consequence  crosses  it.  On  Alt.  Rainier 


MANUFACTURING  Big  employers  such  as  Boeing  require  many  workers.  Shown  here  is  a  giant  Boeing  jet  at  the  Seattle  phint. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiim^^^ 


TIMBER  A  ^Veyerhaeuser  Timber  Co.  farm  DEFENSE  A  major  industry  in  itself,  employing  thousands, 

assures  continuing  supplies  of  lumber.  is  busy,  sprawling  Bremerton  Navy  Yard,  in  Washington. 


you  can  chill  yourself  on  the  greatest 
single-peak  glacier  system  in  the  coun- 
try, then  warm  up  in  the  steam  that  still 
oozes  out  of  the  old  volcano.  There  is 
so  much  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  ski- 
ing, swimming,  and  hiking  that  you 
get  tired  just  dreaming  about  it. 

The  literature  that  civic  boosters  put 
out  in  praise  of  this  wonderland  is  pa- 
thetically modest;  Liberace's  swimming 
pool  in  California  gets  far  more  atten- 
tion. But,  then,  there  aren't  many  civic 
boosters,  for  you  could  dump  the  com- 
bined population  of  Chicago  and  De- 
troit into  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
have  almost  a  quarter  million  people 
left  over. 


And  those  who  live  there  came  onh' 
yesterday.  Oregon,  the  oldest  State  in 
the  quartet,  won't  reach  100  until  1959. 
The  others  have  over  30  years  to  go. 
Everything  of  a  non-Indian  aspect 
would  fit  comfortably  into  the  span  of 
a  single  lifetime. 

What's  it  like  to  be  in  the  Northwest? 

To  begin  with  it's  no  place  for  sissies. 

The  variations  in  climate  and  geog- 
raphy are  immense.  If  you  look  at  the 
region  edgewise,  it  resembles  a  couple 
of  ocean  waves  with  troughs  on  either 
side  of  them. 

Start  from  the  Pacific  eastward.  First, 
there's  a  coastal  trough,  indented  by 
waterways— Puget  Sound  to  the  north 


(it's  closest  by  sea  to  Asia,  handiest  to 
Alaska),  and  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  in  the  middle.  Here  the  winds 
blow  steadily  from  the  ocean,  making 
cool  summers,  mild  winters,  and  lots  of 
rain. 

Then,  still  eastward,  the  Cascade 
Mountains  rise  in  snowcapped  glory, 
towering  over  vast  stands  of  Douglas 
fir. 

Now  down  into  another  trough.  By 
this  time  the  winds  have  dropped  their 
moisture.  It's  hot  (but  dry)  in  summer, 
and  the  rich  volcanic  soil  would  be 
desert  but  for  the  irrigation  projects 
that  encourage  unbelievable  amounts  of 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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By  JACK  DENTON  SCOTT 


THE  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  isn  t 

fooling  this  year.  It  is  planting  six  million 
catchablc-size  trout  in  Federal  \\  aters  and 
m  lakes  and  streams  near  Federal  installa- 
tions, 60  percent  more  than  it  released  in 
1954,  man)'  thousands  more  than  last  year. 
This  means  that  if  >'ou  haven't  yet  fished 
in  our  national  parks,  you'd  better  get  go- 
ing. The  fisii  will  be  there  and  the  rest  is 

to   \  <)U. 


BRONSON  REEL  CO.,  manufacturer  of 
salt-  and  fresii-water  reels,  announces  its 
Spin-King,  No.  700.  A  closed-face  spinning 
reel  featuring  a  full-blown  star  drag  on 
the  right-hand  side,  it  lists  at  $19.95.  Bron- 
son  has  a  full  line  of  popular-priced  reels 
including  spinning,  bait-casting,  and  fly 
reels.  Send  for  illustrated  folder,  Brunson 
Reel  Co.,  Bronson,  Alich. 


IN  ORDER  TO  PUT  more  hsli  m  your 
creel,  conservation  workers  in  -Michigan 
have  set  up  a  cafeteria  for  pike.  These  pre- 
ilator  fish  are  given  a  choice  of  menus; 
suckers,  panfish  and  other  fish  are  released 
in  the  pike  tanks  and  careful  tests  and  ob- 
servations  are  made.  The  researchers  are 
attempting  to  disco\er  what  sizes  and  types 
of  li\  e  bait  work  best,  how  water  tempera- 
ture affects  fishing,  and  whether  climate 
and  hour  of  day  make  any  difference  in 
fcetling  habits.  Fhese  fisheries  scientists  are 
using  the  the  tubelikc  gastroscope  to  take 
food  from  the  pike's  stomach.  Then  the 
fooil  is  studied,  and  replaced  w  ith  the  same 
instrument,  and  the  fish  goes  on  his  way 
undisturljed.  Next  in  line  at  the  cafeteria: 
Bass,  paiilisli,  ami  the  wnini-w  ater  species. 

THE  HIGH  STANDARD  Alanufacturing 
Corp.,  Hamden,  Conn.,  has  placed  an  in- 
teresting handgun  on  the  market.  Called 
the  J.  C.  Higgins  /Model  80  and  distributed 
by  Sears  Roebuck,  it  is  a  .22-caliber  auto- 
loader with  10-shot  capacity,  choice  of  6' 
or  4'': -inch  barrels,  push-button  magazine 
release,  \isil)le  cross-bolt  safet\-,  ailjustabic 
rear  sight,  and  silver  medallion  for  your 
initials.  With  a  single  barrel,  S>2.95;  S42.95 
tor  the  combination.  It  is  well-balanced, 
nice  pull,  good  sighting. 


NOEL  REECE,  R.  F.  D.,  Payson,  Utah, 
urges:  "Put  a  pair  of  long-nosed  pliers  in 
your  tackle  box.  You'll  find  nothing  han- 
dier to  reach  those  hard-to-get-at  hooks, 
^'ou  can  reach  past  the  gills  of  small- 
mouthed  fish,  and  save  >  our  fingers  on  pike 
and  catfish.  You  can  retrieve  a  hook  a  fish 
has  sw  allowed,  and  the  handy  gadget  can 
also  be  used  to  clinch  on  sinkers." 


GORDON  L.  STROBECK,  707  Short  St., 
Irw  in,  Pa.,  passes  on  what  he  calls  "camp- 
fire  insurance"  advice:  "When  you  go  fish- 
ing, be  sure  to  take  along  a  couple  of  tubes 
of  rubber  cement,"  he  says.  "It  is  highly 
inflammable  and  makes  an  excellent  starter 
for  campfircs,  especially  when  wood  is  wet. 
If  you  happen  to  get  caught  in  the  rain 
and  want  to  build  a  fire  to  dry  out,  just 
squirt  rubber  cement  on  twigs  and  small 
branches,  then  ignite.  Alakc  sure  your  larg- 
er logs  catch  b>  apph  ing  a  little  cement 
tt)  them  too." 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  in  tents  you 
should  ha\  e  the  122-page,  1956  catalog  and 
handbook  distributed  by  Alorsan  Tents  of 
10  50th  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  It 
describes  and  illustrates  umbrella  tents,  wall 
tents,  cottage  tents,  play  tents,  pup  tents, 
and  lean-tos.  All  sizes  and  kinds.  Prices. 
Also  camp  equipment.  Alorsan  will  send 
><)u  a  free  cop\'  of  the  catalog  on  request. 

FOR  NIGHT  FISHERMEN,  John  R.  AIc- 
Ba\-  of  Blair,  Okla.,  suggests:  "W  rap  a 
piece  of  reflector  tape  on  your  cork,  float, 
or  jug  and  >  ou  will  alw  a\  s  keep  them  in 
sight.  The  reflection  from  ><)ur  lantern 
will  show  them  up  like  a  countr\'  church." 
^^'illiam  I  I.  Long  of  9?01  Pardee  Road,  St. 
Louis  23,  Alo.,  sa>'s,  "Keep  an  ordinary  bull 
ring  in  \our  tackle  box.  When  you  get 
snagged,  pull  the  bull  ring  open  on  one 
side  and  snap  it  around  your  line.  Let  it 
slide  down  to  the  snag.  Then  pull  up  and 
down  on  the  line  and  it  w  ill  loosen  >  ()ur 
hook." 

( C.oiniiiiicd  on  l>'iiie  S3) 


DONT 
FORGET! 


You  can  provide 
LUCKIES  by  the  case 
TAX-FREE  (LESS  THAN 
8<  A  PACK) for 

shipment  to  one  or 
all  of  the  following 
service  groups: 

★  V.A.  HOSPITALS 

★  STATE  HOSPITALS  AND 
SIMILAR  HOSPITALS  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

★  ARMY,  AIR  FORCE,  NAVY 
AND  MARINE  HOSPITALS 

^  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES  IN 
KOREA 

Cases  available  in  two  sizes: 

•  500-PACK  CASE..  $3930 

•  100-PACK  CASE  . . .  $786 
(Price  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

Send  today  for  your 
Lucky  Strike  order  blank 
Moil  this  coupon 


^1 


111  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  3,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sirs; 

Please  send  me  Lucky  Strike  order  blank(s)  with 
which  I  may  provide  TAX-FREE  Luckies  by  the 
case  for  shipment  to: 

.Check  those  c/es/red) 

)  Veterans  Administration  Hospitols 
)  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy  &  Marine  Hospitals 
)  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  in  Korea 
)  State  Hospitals  and  Similar  Hospitals  in 
The  District  of  Columbia 

Your  Name 


City  or  Town 


State 


A.L. 
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LIGHT  UP 
A  LUCKY 

it's  lighf->up  ti*n® 


LUCKY  FANS.  With  Luckies  along, 
you're  'way  ahead  of  the  game.  You  see, 
Lucky  Strike  means  fine  tobacco  —  good- 
tasting  tobacco  that's  TOASTE  D  to  taste  even 
better.  Outdoors  or  indoors,  Luckies  are  the 
best-tasting  cigarette  you  ever  smoked! 


LUCKIES 
TASTE  BETTER 

Cleaner,  Fresher,  Smoother! 


©A.  T.  Co 


PRODUCT  OF 


AMERICA'S  LEADING  MANUFACTURER  OF  CIGARETTES 


. . .  Speaking  For  America— 350,000  Young  Orators 


National  Oratorical  Contest 
Gives  Boys  and  Girls  Training 
in  Citizenship 

IN  1938,  after  several  years  of  success- 
ful competition  in  various  Depart- 
ments, the  National  Oratorical  Contest 
was  begun  w  ith  4,000  contestants  repre- 
senting 1 1  Departments. 

By  1956  more  than  350,000  boys  and 
girls  and  47  Departments  were  engaged 
in  the  19th  Annual  National  High 
School  Oratorical  Contest.  For  the 
lucky  four  who  made  their  way  against 
strong  competition  to  the  National 
Finals  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  there  w  as  $8,000 
in  scholarships  waiting. 

The  1956  Finals  were  held  in  the  au- 
ditorium of  Beaumont  High  School  be- 
fore a  packed  house.  The  four  finalists 
were  Daniel  A.  Duckworth,  Cleveland, 
Tenn.,  Robert  L.  Durard,  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  Galen  Hanson,  Benson,  Minn., 
and  David  Lamarche,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

As  in  past  years  the  theme  of  the 
prepared  oration  was  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  keeping  with  the  American  Legion 
Americanism  program  of  fostering  good 
citizenship  and  developing  leaders,  the 
Oratorical  Contest  is  designed  to  give 
every  entrant  the  opportunity  to  learn 
and  benefit  from  his  participation.  In  a 
sense  the  contest  is  a  means  of  teaching 
by  doing.  By  reading,  writing,  thinking, 
and  talking  about  the  Constitution  the 
350,000  high  school  students  learn  to 
understand  and  appreciate  it. 

In  this  year's  Finals  18-year-old  Dan 
Duckworth  took  as  his  theme  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  in  an  oration 
called  "We,  the  People."  The  speech 
won  the  first  prize— a  $4,000  scholarship. 

All  Americans  could  take  pride  in 
young  Dan  Duckworth's  ringing  de- 
scription of  America's  strength  and 
pride.  He  said,  "In  the  past  thousands 
of  Americans  have  given  'the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion'  in  the  defense  of 
our  country.  Today  they  again  stand 
ready  to  fight  and  to  die,  if  necessary, 
for  our  American  way  of  life.  But  our 
country  does  not  need  men  who  are 
willing  to  die  for  her.  What  America 
needs  today  more  than  anything  else  is 
jKople  \\  ho  are  willing  to  live  for  their 
countr>'  .  .  .  people  who  feel  obligated 
by  dut\-  and  con.science  to  defend  all 
of  the  basic  princiiiles  that  are  contained 
in  our  (Constitution.  .  .  ." 

National  Oratorical  (Champion  Dan 
Duckworth  helped  to  set  some  of  the 
many  records  rung  up  by  contestants 
this  year.  Dan  was  the  first  contestant 
to  be  a  National  Prize  \\  inner  two  >  ears 
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Daniel  Duckworth  as  he  delivered  his  prize-winning  speeih  in  the  1  inals. 


Lell  to  righi:  Robert  L. 
Vl.,  Daniel  Duckwonlr 


Dmard.  San  Jose,  f  lalil..  David  Lattiarthe.  Brattleboro, 
Cleveland,  Tenn.,  and  Galen  Hanson,  Benson,  Minn. 


Part  of  tiie  audience  ol  more  than  2,000  who  saw  the  contest.  A  Officials  saluting  the  colors  before  the  contest  began.  A 


David  Lamarche  Tabulators  checking  Galen  Hanson  Timekeeper  with  Robert  Durard 

Fourth  Place  contestants'  scores.  Third  Place  warning  card.  Second  Place 


in  a  row.  Last  year  lie  won  fourth  place 
in  the  Finals. 

Another  record  was  set  by  the  18 
girls  who  won  State  championships— a 
new  high  mark  for  girl  contestants. 

Dan  Duckworth  probably  w  as  heard 
by  more  persons  than  an\'  other  Orator 
in  the  history  of  the  National  Oratori- 
cal Contest.  One  week  after  winning 
the  Finals,  Dan  came  to  New  York  City 
and  appeared  on  the  National  Broad- 
casting Compan\-  TV  program  Today 
w  ith  Dave  Garrow  a\'. 

During  the  telecast  National  CJom- 
mander  J.  Addington  W  agner  pre- 
sented Dan  with  his  scholarship,  and 
the  nationwide  T\'  audience  had  an 
opportunity  to  hear  Dan  deliver  some 
excerpts  from  his  speech.  When  asked 
if  his  parents  were  w  atching  him  on  the 
show  Dan  said,  "\'cs.  The  w  hole  tov\  n 
of  Cleveland  has  been  alerted!"  thf,  end 

PHOTOS  BY   GEORGE  HARRIS 


The  li;i|ip\  winner  of  the  N;uii>ii:(l  Cinals  poses  Miiilingl)  w  ith  his  proiul  parents. 
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★  ★★★★* 


An  Opportunity 
for  All  Patriotic 
Americans 
to  Help 


During  this,  our  150th  Anniversary 
Year,  we  of  Colgate-PalmoHve  feel  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  joining  with  you 
—the  American  public— in  doing  our 
bit  to  help  send  the  U.  S.  Olympic 
Team  to  Australia  to  participate  in  the 
1956  Olympic  Games. 

The  U.  S.  Olympic  Committee  must 
select,  organize  and  equip  our  best 
amateur  athletes.  All  items  of  direct 
expense  must  be  paid  for  by  sports- 
loving  Americans  because  there  is  no 
subsidy  or  other  financial  assistance 
available  from  any  branch  of  govern- 
ment. America  relies  entirely  on  each 
citizen's  contributions  and  self-sacrifice 
.  .  .  because  that's  the  way  a  democ- 
racy works. 

Every  generous-hearted  American 
who  desires  to  see  the  Olympic  Games 
tradition  perpetuated  will  want  to  help. 
That  is  why,  with  the  sanction  and 
co-operation  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee,  we  invite  you  to  partici- 
pate in  this  unique  and  personally 
rewarding  fund-raising  effort. 


President,  COLGATE-PALMOLIVE  COMPANY 


ml 


■ 

■ 


Send  the  Uol 
1o  Australia- 


N( 


OW!  THE  FIRST  1,000,000 
BOX  TOPS  AND  WRAPPERS  from 

Colgate-Palmolive  Soaps,  Detergents  and  Toiletries 

WORTH  m  EACH  TO  OUR 
OLYMPIC  TEAM! 


Yes!  The  first  million  box  tops  and  sets  of 
wrappers  from  your  purchases  of  Colgate- 
Palmolive  products  illustrated  below — turned  in 
between  now  and  July  15,  1956 — will  directly 
benefit  the  U.  S.  Olympic  Team.  And — for  this 
reason:  The  Colgate-Palmolive  Company  will 


pay  the  U.  S.  Olympic  Committee  ten  cents  in 
cash  for  each  such  box  top  or  set  of  3  soap 
wrappers  which  you  turn  in  on  or  before  July 
15,  1956.  The  money  will  be  used  by  the  U.  S. 
Olympic  Committee  to  help  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  our  Team. 


Sfart  Turning  Them  In  NOWl  HERE'S  HOW! 


Many  dealers  provide  a  special  receptacle 
where  you  can  deposit  yourColgate-Palmolive 
box  tops  and  wrappers  in  the  required  quanti- 
ties as  outlined  below.  Others  will  be  glad  to 
accept  and  turn  over  to  a  Colgate  representa- 
tive. Or,  if  you  prefer,  send  direct  toOLYMPIC 
FUND,  P.  O.  Box  84-C,  Mt.  Vernon  10,  N.Y. 

Box  tops  and  wrappers  accompanying 
entries  in  the  Olympic  Contest  will  be  counted 
toward  the  1,000,000  box  tops  and  wrappers 


that  will  be  redeemed.  So,  if  you  wish  to  com- 
pete for  big  prizes  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tribute your  box  tops  and  wrappers  to  the 
Olympic  Fund,  see  details  of  the  BIG  OLYM- 
PIC CONTEST  described  on  next  page. 

But — whether  or  not  you  enter  the  Contest 
— the  first  million  box  tops  and  sets  of 
wrappers  from  the  following  products  will  be 
redeemed  at  the  rate  of  10<!  each  IN  CASH 
and  turned  over  to  the  Olympic  Committee. 


PALMOLIVE  SOAP 

(3  Wrappers) 

COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 

(Both  Carton  End-Flaps) 

VETO  CREAM  DEODORANT 

(Both  Carton  End-Flops) 

CASHMERE  BOUQUET  SOAP 

(3  Wrappers) 


FAB  (1  Box  Top) 

HALO  SHAMPOO 

(Both  Carton  End-Flaps) 

CASHMERE  BOUQUET  TALC 

(Soles  Slip) 
AD  (1  Box  Top) 


VEL  (1  Box  Top) 
AJAX  (Port  of  Label) 

PALMOLIVE  RAPID-SHAVE 

(Soles  Slip) 

PALMOLIVE  SHAVE  CREAM 

(Both  Carton  End-Flops) 


an  Help 
Olympic  Team 
and  to 


A-    ★    ★  ★ 

IHnD-YOU  may  win  for  yourself  and  guest  a  trip  to  the  1956  OLYMPIC  GAMES 
(littiTo^^V'^so)  ALL  EXPENSES  PAID  OR  ONE  OF  510  ADDITIONAL  PRIZES! 


4 


FIRST 
PRIZESI 


4  TRIPS  FOR  TWO— MELBOURNE, 
AUSTRALIA,  AND  RETURN— VIA 
PAN  AMERICAN  AIRWAYSI 


See  the  1956  OLYMPIC  GAMES!  An  all-expense- 
'oald  trip  (or  yourself  and  guest  to  Melbourne, 
^^ustralia,  and  return.  Includes  admission  to  all 
Olympic  Events— hotel  accommodations  and 
jneals.  (Note:  Each  1st  Prize  Winner  has  the 

iption  of  accepting  an  alternate  1st  Prize  of 

t3,000  in  cash!) 


25 


SECOND 
PRIZESI 


25  BELL  &  HOWELL  MOVIE 
CAMERAS— WITH  PROJECTORS! 


World's  finest  16mm .  magazine-load  cameras. 
Model  #200-T.  5  operating  speeds— positive 
view  finder— built-in  exposure  guide.  Standard 
1"  lens  only.  FILMOSOUND  385-C.  Standard 
Sound  Projector,  for  brilliant  projection.  Pro- 
vides steady,  flicl(erless  pictures  and  natural, 
flutterless  sound.  Full-hour  show— compact  and 
portable. 
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THIRD 
PRIZES! 


35  LONGINES  GOLD-WATCH  DUETS! 


These  matched  lady's  and  man's  Longines  14K 
gold  watches  are  finest  examples  of  the  "world's 
most  honored  watch  "  —  Longines— winner  of  10 
World's  Fair  grand  prizes,  28  gold  medals,  high- 
est honors  for  accuracy.  Work  to  win  them  — 
to  wear  them  with  pride— to  trust  for  untold 
years  to  come. 


450 


FOURTH 
PRIZES! 


450  EMERSON  ALL  TRANSISTOR 
PORTABLE  RADIOS! 


Model  #842.  Six  tiny  transistors  replace  bulky 
tubes— never  wear  out.  Transistor  energizers 
last  at  least  1.500  hours.  Magnificent  tone  and 
plenty  of  power.  Genuine  leather  case  with 
carrying  handle— full-vi'-,ion  dial. 


I#'c  TllIC  FtfVCl/'  complete 

ir  s  inis  easy.  ,„  25  ^^^^^  ^ 


this  sentence 
words  or  less: 
I  THINK  EVERY  AMERICAN  SHOULD  SUPPORT  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OLYMPIC  TEAM  BECAUSE  (25  extra  words  or  less) 

!  Hints  To  Help  You  Win!  One  of  our  greatest  hopes  for  lasting  peace  is 
!  the  Olympic  Games ;  for  through  the  Games  we  further  international  understanding 

and  good  will  among  all  nations,  races  and  political  groups.  You  might  write: 
li ".  . .  because  IT  FOSTERS  THE  IDEALS  OF  SPORTSMANSHIP,  CHIVALRY 
|!aND  FRIENDSHIP  IN  COMPETITORS  AND  SPECTATORS  ALIKE." 
But  .  .  .  you  can  do  better.  Remember,  it's  nliat  you  say — not  how  you  say  it — 

that  counts. 


OFFICIAL  ENTRY  BLANK  ^ 

— — —  Be  Sure  To  Put  Enough  Postage  On  Your  Entry  —  —  — -j 
I  I  THINK  EVERY  AMERICAN  SHOULD  SUPPORT  THE  UNITED  STATES  ( 
I  OLYMPIC  TEAM  BECAUSE   ^ 


Contest  Rules 


1  Enter  the  contest  as  often  as  you  like.  Use  Official  Entry  Blank  at  right  or  get 
additional  Entry  Blanks  from  your  dealer.  Each  entry  must  be  accompanied  by  box 
tops,  wrappers  and/or  other  proof  of  purchase  as  outlined  on  opposite  page. 

2  Entries  must  be  the  original  work  of  the  contestant  and  will  be  judged  by  The 
Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.  on  the  basis  of  originality,  appropriateness  to  the 
subject,  and  interest.  Duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  case  of  ties.  Only  one 
prize  to  a  family.  Judges'  decisions  will  be  final.  Income  Taxes  on  the  prizes  must 
be  paid  by  winners. 

3  Contest  closes  with  entries  postmarked  not  later  than  midnight,  July  15,  1956, 
and  received  by  the  judges  not  later  than  July  22.  Contest  limited  to  residents  of 
the  Continental  United  States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  subject  to  Federal,  State 
and  local  regulations.  All  entries  become  the  property  of  Colgate-Palmolive  Co. 
and  none  will  be  returned. 

4  Employees  of  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  its  subsidiaries,  advertising  agencies  and 
their  families,  members  of  the  Olympic  Committee  and  their  families  are  not 
eligible  to  compete.  Winners  will  be  notified  by  mail  following  close  of  contest. 
Complete  list  of  winners  available  two  months  after  close  of  contest  to  any  contest 
mtrant  who  encloses  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  with  entry. 


/  25  extra  \ 
.\ words  or  less/ 


OLYMPIC  GAMES  CONTEST 

P.  O.  Box  3-A 

Mount  Vernon  10,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  On  this  entry  blank.  1  have  com- 
pleted the  Contest  Sentence  in  25  extra  words 
or  less.  I  also  enclose  the  required  box  top, 
soap  wrappers,  carton  end-flaps,  part  of  label 
OR  sales  slip  as  outlined  in  this  advertisement. 


Name- 


(Pleose  Print) 


Address. 


City- 


.Zone_ 


.State- 


It's  actually  easy  to  save  money — when  you  buy 
Series  E  Savings  Bonds  lliioiigli  the  automatic 
Payroll  Savings  Plan  wliere  you  work!  You  just 
sign  an  apjjlication  at  your  pay  office;  after  that 
your  saving  is  lione  for  you.  The  Bonds  you  re- 
ceive will  pay  you  interest  at  the  rale  of  3%  per 
year,  compounded  semiannually,  when  held  to 
maturity.  And  after  maturity  they  go  on  earning 
10  years  mure,  join  the  Plan  today.  Or  invest  in 
Bonds  regularly  where  you  bank. 


The  man  who  named 
Tombstone,  Arizona 


The  surprised  government  scout  from 
Camp  Huachuca  reined  his  horse  to  a  stop 
at  the  sight  of  Ed  Schieffelin.  And  when 
Schieffelin  admitted  he  was  actually  living 
and  prospecting  in  Apache  country,  the 
scout  warned  him,  "All  you'll  ever  find'U  be 
your  tombstone." 

But  Schieffelin  didnl  scare  easy.  When 
he  struck  a  silver  lode  in  the  desolate,  dan- 
gerous hills  of  Arizona  Territory,  he  called 
his  first  mine  "  Tombstone."  And,  unknow- 
ingly, he  gave  a  name  to  a  horning,  brawling 
community  soon  to  be  notorious  as  one  of 
frontier  America's  tough  towns. 

The  Tombstone  mine  itself  never  amount- 
ed to  anything.  But  Schieffelin  just  kept  on 
prospecting  —  and  within  a  few  years,  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  millionaire.  The  hills  he 
had  risked  his  life  in  were  practically  made 
of  silver. 

Today's  Ed  Schieffelins  are  hunting  ura- 
nium ore  with  Geiger  counters,  but  their 
spirit  is  the  same.  And  it  is  only  part  of  the 
spirit  of  165  million  Americans  who  stand 
behind  U.  S.  Series  E  Savings  Bonds— who, 
by  being  the  people  they  are,  make  these 
Bonds  one  of  the  finest  investments  in  the 
entire  world. 

And.  for  an  American,  the  very  finest  in- 
vestment. Why  not  help  your  country— and, 
very  importantly,  yourself,  by  buying  Bonds 
regularly?  And  hold  on  to  them! 


S^fe  as  America  —  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 


Tfif.  U.S.  Goiu-ni  inriii  ,l,,,s  not  pits  Jnr  this  /irl  rrrfisrtmnl .  If  is  ihnuitrd  /<y  (his  fuihlirnfion  in  cooper  nil  on  tvilfl  the 
Adi  x  fHsmt;  Council  iind  the  Mnsuzinc  Publish *_ts  oJ  America^ 


A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH  ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


JUNE  30  IS  LAST  DAY  TO  APPLY  FOR  INDIANA 
KOREA  BONUS: 

All  applications  for  the  Indiana  Korea  bonus  must  be 
postmarked  not  later  than  June  30,  1956.  .  .  .  Applications 
should  be  mailed  to:  Bonus  Division,  431  North  Meridian 
St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  .  .  .  Application  forms  are  obtainable 
from  all  county  service  officers  as  well  as  veterans  organi- 
zations' service  officers  in  Indiana.  .  .  .  They  may  also  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  State  bonus  division  at  the  above 
address. 

^        rj;        ^  ^ 

SEEKS  TO  PROTECT  VET  FROM  REFUNDING 
OVERPAYMENT  OF  SERVICE  PAY: 

Rep.  Kenneth  B.  Keating  (N.  Y.)  has  prepared  a  bill 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  to  relieve  certain  veterans 
from  liability  for  repayment  of  amounts  erroneously  paid 
to  them  while  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  .  .  .  Keating's 
bill  is  specifically  aimed  at  protecting  veterans  from  any 
obligation  to  repay  if  the  overpayment  is  discovered  after 
the  veteran  has  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  Armed 
Forces.  .  .  .  He  cited  cases  in  which  veterans  had  been  asked 
to  repay  for  errors  in  service  pay  that  had  been  discovered 
as  long  as  four  years  after  the  veteran  was  honorably 
discharged. 

*      *      *  * 

VA  DECENTRALIZING  DEATH  CLAIMS  AT  LAST: 

A  long  standing  ambition  of  American  Legion  service 
officers  is  at  last  being  put  fully  into  effect  by  the  Veterans 
Administration.  .  .  .  On  June  11  of  this  year,  the  VA  will 
decentralize  to  its  regional  offices  the  handling  of  all  claims 
against  it  arising  from  the  death  of  a  veteran.  .  .  .  The 
decentralization  will  apply  only  to  new  death  claims.  .  .  . 
It  will  not  apply  in  those  cases  in  which  the  VA  is  already 
paying  benefits,  or  inactive  cases  related  to  the  death  of 
veterans  in  previous  years. 

Result  will  be  that,  throughout  continental  United 
States,  claims  from  widows  and  children  of  deceased  veterans 
for  government  life  insurance,  compensation,  pension,  and 
burial  allowances  will  be  handled  at  nearby  VA  regional 
offices,  instead  of  in  the  three  district  offices  as  previously. 
.  .  .  This  step,  as  Legion  service  officers  had  urged  for  years, 
would  vastly  speed  up  the  settling  of  such  claims  for  widows 
and  children  of  veterans.  .  .  .  No  longer  will  a  widow  in 
Idaho  be  delayed  by  the  handling  of  service  life  insurance 
or  burial  allowances  in  far  away  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  .  .  . 
The  VA  regional  office  in  Boise,  Idaho,  will  handle  such 
claims.  .  .  .  The  regional  office  in  Montgomery,  Alabama 
will  handle  death  claims  in  Alabama  previously  handled  in 
Philadelphia.  .  .  .  This  change,  which  must  result  in  better 
service,  illustrates  the  value  of  The  American  Legion's 
national  annual  Rehabilitation  Conference  held  in  Wash- 
ington each  March.  .  .  .  The  service  officers  at  this  annual 
meeting  pleaded  for  many  years  with  the  VA  representatives 
to  take  this  step.  .  .  .  Last  year  the  VA  decentralized  death 
claims,  on  a  trial  basis,  from  the  Denver  office  to  21  VA 


regional  offices  in  14  Southwest  and  Western  States.  .  .  . 
As  a  result  of  this  trial  run  of  decentralization,  the  VA 
proved  to  itself  that  the  long  urging  of  the  service  officers 
had  merit,  and  as  a  result  of  this  sequence  of  events  the 
final  complete  decentralization  is  scheduled  for  June.  .  .  . 
VA  conceded  on  April  10  that  it  now  fully  expects  that  the 
decentralization  will  result  in  more  economical  operation  as 
well  as  better  service  in  the  long  run.  .  .  .  Service  officers  inter- 
ested in  further  details  of  the  decentralization  are  referred 
to  National  American  Legion  Rehabilitation  Memorandum, 
Special  Circular  No.  10,  of  April  10,  1956. 

*        *        :K  * 

LEGION  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  WANTS  TO  HEAR 
FROM  VETERANS  WHO  BELIEVE  THEY  ARE 
VICTIMS  OF  MISCARRIAGE  OF  MILITARY 
JUSTICE: 

A  special  committee  of  The  American  Legion  is  study- 
ing the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  for  the  purpose 
of  making  recommendations  about  the  Code  to  the  Con- 
gress. .  .  .  The  special  committee  is  anxious  to  hear  per- 
sonally from  veterans  who  believe  that  they  have  suffered 
a  miscarriage  of  justice  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  IS^'litaiy 
Justice.  .  .  .  Any  veterans  who  would  like  to  assist  the  com- 
mittee, and  who  speak  from  firsthand  knowledge  of  cases, 
are  invited  to  write  the  committee  and  state  the  facts.  .  .  . 
Such  case  histories  should  be  sent  to:  Special  Committee 
on  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  the  National  Security 
Division.  American  Legion  National  Headquarters.  P.  O. 
Box  1055,  Indianapolis  6,  Ind.  .  .  .  The  Code  went  into  effect 
on  May  31,  1951.  .  .  .  Comments  on  military  justice  before 
that  date  are  not  sought,  as  they  do  not  bear  on  the  present 
study. 

SEPTEMBER  30  IS  LAST  DAY  FOR  INDIVIDUALS 
OR  CORPORATIONS  TO  FILE  CLAIMS  AGAINST 
BULGARIA,  HUNGARY,  RUMANIA  AND  ITALY  FOR 
WORLD  WAR  II  PROPERTY  LOSSES: 

The  nations  named  above  have  made  available  several 
million  dollars  to  pay  approved  claims  for  World  War  II 
losses,  chargeable  to  them,  incurred  by  American  citizens 
or  corporations  more  than  50%  of  whose  stock  was  owned 
by  American  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  loss.  .  .  .  The  dead- 
line for  filing  claims  is  Sept.  30  of  this  year.  .  .  .  Claims 
should  be  filed  with  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States,  Tariff  Commission  Building, 
7th  &  E  Streets  NW,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Here  are  some  of  the  claims  that  may  be  settled  through 
the  present  fund.  ...  (1)  War  damage,  nationalization  of 
property,  and  pre-war  governmental  bond  debt  claims 
against  the  governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Rumania. 
.  .  .  (2)  Claims  against  the  government  of  Italy  arising  out 
of  World  War  II  and  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the 
Italian  peace  treaty. 


HOW  SERVICE-DISABLED  VETERANS  MAY  STILL 
USE  PUBLIC  LAW  16  IN  THE  LITTLE  TIME  LEFT: 

The  benefits  under  Public  Law  16  end  for  most  service- 
disabled  veterans  on  July  25th  of  this  year.  .  .  .  Public  Law 
16  provided  special  rehabilitation  training  for  persons  dis- 
abled in  service  in  World  War  II.  .  .  .  For  the  bulk  of  such 
veterans,  all  training  under  this  law  comes  to  a  complete 
halt  on  July  25.  .  .  .  Training  may  continue  for  a  few  excep- 
tional cases  such  as  (1)  those  adjudged  too  seriously  dis- 
abled to  have  begun  training  on  time;  (2)  those  whose 
original  discharges  barred  them  from  training,  but  whose 
discharges  were  later  changed  to  make  them  eligible:  and 
(3)  those  who  were  late  in  establishing  that  their  disability 
was  service  connected. 

Veterans  who  are  not  in  one  of  these  special  categories, 
and  who  may  have  eligibility  for  rehabilitation  under  Public 
Law  16,  cannot  commence  training  in  the  little  time  left.  .  .  . 
However,  there  are  still  two  possible  uses  to  which  they  can 
put  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  wonderful  program.  .  .  . 
Both  of  these  uses  emanate  from  the  excellent  VA  counseling 
service  that  goes  with  Public  Law  16.  .  .  .  Veterans  who 
apply  for  counseling  now  may  (1)  be  able  to  establish 
through  that  counseling  that  they  are  included  in  the 
exceptions  above,  or  (2)  receive  counseling  before  July  25 
which  may  be  of  great  value  to  them  even  though  they  can- 
not initiate  a  training  program  under  PL16  with  the  VA. 

Veterans  no  longer  eligible  for  PL16  rehabilitation 
training  because  the  program  is  running  out  may  still  be 
eligible  for  rehabilitation  programs  conducted  by  various 
State  agencies.  .  .  .  Any  counseling  that  they  may  be  able  to 
get  from  the  VA  in  the  little  time  that  is  left  may  be  of 
assistance  in  a  training  program  undertaken  under  a  State 
agency. 


SEEKS  TO  REDEFINE  WIDOW  OF  WORLD  WAR  I 
VETERAN  FOR  PENSION  PURPOSES; 

Rep.  Alvin  M.  Bentley  (Mich.)  has  introduced  and 
testified  in  favor  of  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
(HR7549)  that  would  redefine,  and  liberalize,  the  definition 
of  "a  widow  of  a  World  War  I  veteran"  for  pension  purposes. 

Present  law  requires  that  to  qualify  for  a  widow's 
pension,  the  widow  of  a  World  War  I  veteran  must  have 
been  married  to  the  veteran  before  December  14,  1944  or  for 
at  least  ten  years.  .  .  .  Rep.  Bentley's  bill  proposes  that  such 
a  widow  have  been  married  to  the  veteran  prior  to  December 
14,  1944  or  for  at  least  five  years. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  that  a  widow  of  a  veteran 
who  was  entitled  to  a  pension  but  lost  her  titlement  because 
she  remarried  be  permitted  to  come  back  on  the  pension 
rolls  if  her  subsequent  marriage  is  dissolved  by  death  or 
divorce. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  DEATH  BENEFIT  CLAIMS 
SHOULD  GO  TO  THE  OFFICE  HANDLING  THE 
ACCOUNT: 

Routine  cases  of  Social  Security  benefits  arising  from 
the  death  of  a  veteran  have  been  mistakenly  sent  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration's  central  office  in  Baltimore. 
.  .  .  This  causes  delays.  .  .  .  Death  reports  for  Social  Security 
benefits  should  be  sent  to  the  Social  Security  area  office 
that  handles  the  account.  .  .  .  These  offices  can  be  identified 
by  the  first  three  digits  of  the  Social  Security  number. 

If  the  first  three  numbers  of  a  Social  Security  number 
make  any  number  from  001  to  134,  the  account  is  handled  at: 
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Social  Security  Administration,  170  Varick  Street,  New 
York  13,  N.  Y. 

If  the  first  three  numbers  are  from  135  to  222,  or  from 
577  to  587,  the  account  is  handled  at:  Social  Security 
Administration.  U.  S.  Custom  House,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

If  the  first  three  numbers  are  from  268  to  399,  or  from 
700  to  729,  the  account  is  handled  at:  Social  Security 
Administration,  165  North  Canal  St.,  Chicago  6,  111. 

If  the  first  three  numbers  are  from  223  to  267,  or  from 
400  to  428,  the  account  is  handled  at:  Social  Security 
Administration,  3rd  Avenue  and  23rd  St.  North.  Birmingham 
3.  Ala. 

If  the  first  three  numbers  are  from  516  to  524,  or  from 
526  to  576,  the  account  is  handled  at:  Social  Security 
Administration,  P.  O.  Box  100,  San  Francisco  1.  Calif. 

If  the  first  three  numbers  are  from  429  to  515,  or  if  they 
are  525,  the  account  is  handled  at:  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, 210  West  10th  St.,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

AUTHOR  WANTS  TO  HEAR  FROM  EYEWITNESSES 
OF  THE  SINKING  OF  THE  U.S.S.  INDIANAPOLIS: 

Richard  F.  Newcomb,  29  Terrace  Street,  Haworth, 
New  Jersey  is  compiling  material  for  a  book  on  the  sinking 
of  the  U.S.S.  Indianapolis.  .  .  .  He  would  like  to  hear  from 
survivors  or  others  with  knowledge  of  related  events  at 
Guam,  Leyte  or  Pelileu,  or  the  Washington  court  martial. 

*       :!c       *  * 

MUSIC  THERAPISTS  HELP  THE  DISABLED  AND 
MENTALLY  ILL: 

Nineteen  VA  hospitals  now  have  the  services  of  "musical 
therapists."  .  .  .  They  are  persons  trained  to  employ  music 
in  many  ingenious  ways  for  the  improvement  of  persons 
with  various  disabling  conditions.  ...  In  some  instances, 
damaged  muscles  and  nerves  are  retrained  by  the  specific 
exercise  of  playing  certain  instruments.  ...  In  others,  the  act 
of  making  music  has  therapeutic  value.  ...  In  some  cases 
of  severe  mental  illness  the  first  step  back  toward  contact 
with  reality  has  been  achieved  by  getting  patients  to  beat 
out  rhythms.  .  .  .  Therapists  are  underwritten  by  the  Hos- 
pitalized Veterans  Service  of  the  Musicians'  Emergency 
Fund,  supported  by  many  leading  music  personalities.  .  .  . 
Violinist  Fritz  Kreisler  is  chairman  of  the  service.  .  .  .  Ex- 
ecutive director  is  Mme.  Yolanda  Mero-Irion,  Musicians' 
Emergency  Fund,  113  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

REQUESTS  FOR  CEREMONIAL  RIFLES  SHOULD 
GO  ONLY  TO  LETTERKENNY  ORDNANCE  DEPOT 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA: 

All  future  requests  for  ceremonial  rifles  for  American 
Legion  Posts  should  be  addressed  only  to:  Commanding 
Officer,  Major  Item  Supply  Agency,  Letterkenny  Ordnance 
Depot,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  .  .  .  Previously  many  different 
depots  and  arsenals  in  different  parts  of  the  country  honored 
these  requests.  .  .  .  No  rifles  are  available  at  present,  but 
requests  are  filed  in  the  order  received  and  filled  when 
rifles  become  available.  ...  A  maximum  of  ten  ceremonial 
rifles,  suitable  for  firing  blank  ammunition  only,  is  author- 
ized for  donation  to  Posts  recognized  by  the  VA  and  approved 
by  the  Dep't  of  the  Army.  .  .  .  No  more  than  ten  rifles  will 
ever  be  issued  to  one  Post.  ...  If  a  Post  received  ten  rifles, 
ten,  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  cannot  get  any 
more. 
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service  is  merely  an  obligation  of  citizen- 
ship and  should  not  be  considered  in- 
herently a  basis  for  future  govt,  bene- 
fits. 

Pointing  out  that  veterans  benefits  have 
been  regarded  as  special,  "and  as  benefits 
to  be  added  to  those  benefits  which  the 
veteran  may  obtain  as  a  citizen  alone,"  the 
Wilson  Committee  said,  "It  is  true  that  one 
who  serves  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  this 
country  is  discharging  an  obligation  of 
citizenship,  but  the  fact  which  has  escaped 
the  Bradley  Commission  and  others  who 
pause  at  that  point  is  that  there  are  some 
who  discharged  this  obligation  and  some 
who  failed  to  discharge  it. 

"So  long  as  we  maintain  our  Armed 
Forces,  so  long  as  we  call  them  defenders 
of  the  country,  and  so  long  as  we  subject 
them  to  the  necessary  disciplines  and  dep- 
rivations which  an  adequate  military  es- 
tablishment must  demand,  we  have  created 
for  them  special  obligations,  duties,  haz- 
ards or  responsibilities  which  set  them 
apart  from  the  role  which  they  would  play 
as  citizens  alone.  By  reason  of  their  peculiar 
sacrifices  and  hazards,  they  become  a  class 
of  citizens  select  in  nature  and  distin- 
guished by  peculiar  service.  No  govern- 
mental commission,  no  amount  of  sophis- 
try can  deprive  them  of  that  special  status." 

Wilson's  Committee  noted  that  no 
specific  conflict  between  the  vets  pen- 


The  annual  spring  meetings  of  The 
American  Legion  Nat'l  Executix'e  Com- 
mittee (NEC)  were  held  at  Nat'l  Hq  in 
Indianapolis  May  2-4.  Highlights  of  the 
busy  three-day  sessions  were  the  report 
of  the  Nat'l  Cmdr's  Special  Committee 
on  the  Bradley  Commission  and  action 
taken  concerning  the  4()&8. 

The  NEC  also  heard  reports  of  the 
major  Legion  commissions;  considered 
more  than  40  resolutions,  passed  most 
of  them;  and  was  addressed  by  two 
guest  speakers,  Maj.  Ale.x.  P.  de  Sever- 
sky,  noted  flyer  and  outspoken  airpower 
advocate,  and  Dr.  Howard  A.  Meyer- 
hoff.  Executive  Director  of  the  Scientific 
Manpower  Commission. 

At  the  opening  session  Mrs.  Bowden 
D.  Ward  (W.  Va.),  Nat'l  President  of 
The  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  pre- 
sented to  Nat'l  Cmdr  Wagner  the  Aux- 
iliary's gift  to  the  Legion  of  $20,000  for 
Child  Welfare,  $25,000  for  Rehabilita- 
tion, and  $30,315.12  for  The  American 
Legion  Child  Welfare  Foundation. 

Bradley  Report 

The  report  of  the  Nat'l  Cmdr's  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Bradley  Com- 
mission was  given  by  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr 
Donald  R.  Wilson  (W.  Va.),  Chmn. 
The  11,000-word  report  analyzed  the 
findings  of  the  Bradley  Commission  and 
found  them  to  be  "filled  with  cliches, 
self-contradictions,  inaccuracies,  loose- 
ness of  expression,  non  sequiturs,  statis- 
tical monstrosities,  and  tlirilling  discov- 
eries of  the  obvious." 

The  Wilson  report  declared  that  "The 
presumptuous  nature  of  the  Bradley 
Commission's  pronouncements  is  prac- 
tically an  insult  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  consistent  guardian 
of  the  welfare  of  the  veteran,"  and  tliat 
"The  [Bradley]  report  is  discouraging 
and  dangerous— discouraging  because  it 
belittles  the  contribution  of  the  veteran 
to  his  country— dangerous  because,  by 
stealth  cloaked  in  compliments,  it  exalts 
the  welfare  state  and  denies  ...  to  the 
veteran  a  special  dignity  because  of 
service  to  country." 

The  Bradley  Commission,  the  Legion 
report  charged,  has  departed  from  the 
existing  American  philosophy  of  vet- 
erans benefits  by  claiming  that  military 


sion  program  and  the  Social  Security 
program  has  been  found. 

"We  search  the  [Bradley]  report  in 
vain  for  the  facts  that  permit  the  identi- 
fication of  Social  Secmity  as  a  sul)stitute 
for  veterans  pensions.  .  .  .  Actually,  no 
factual  demonstration  is  possible,  for  the 
reason  that  Social  Security  is  not  and 
cannot  be  a  substitute  for  veterans  pen- 
sions. 

"If  an  attempt  were  made  to  make  it  so, 
it  would  work  mischief  not  only  to  the 
veterans  pension  program,  but  to  the  So- 
cial Security  program  as  well.  ,  .  .  The 
Bradley  Commission  ignores  these  facts.  It 
philosophizes  that  the  veteran  is  not  en- 
titled to  a  preferred  status.  Then,  on  the 
basis  of  its  disregard  for  the  facts  and  its 
enunciation  of  a  radical  and  unacceptable 
change  in  our  basic  philosophy,  it  states,  as 
a  supposedly  constructive  conclusion,  that 
veterans  must  be  rewarded  for  their  war 
service  in  times  of  personal  need  by  merely 
paying  to  them  an  amount  based  upon 
what  they  earned  ...  in  private  employ- 
ments covered  by  the  Social  Security 
Act .  .  ." 

The  Wilson  Committee  called  the 
Bradley  Commission's  treatment  of  105? 
and  20%  disability  ratings  "confused, 
distorted,  inconclusive  and  unconxinc- 
ing,"  and  concluded  that  tlie  Commis- 
sion "has  in  mind  the  ultimate  abolition 
of  statutory  awards  [awards  to  vets  who 
have  lost  their  limbs,  their  ability  to  see, 
or  who  are  otherwise  seriously  disabled  ] 


PRESIDENT  AND  NATIONAL  COMIVIANDER 


During;  his  official  visit  to  the  ^Vhitc  House  in  April,  Nat'l  Cmdr  J.  Addington 
Wagner  extended  an  invitation  to  President  Eisenhower  to  address  the  opening 
■session  ot  the  1956  American  Legion  Nat'l  Convention  in  Los  Angeles  on  .Sept.  4. 
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wliicli  "Congress  has  always  thought  to 
be  meritorious." 

Concerning  vets  housing,  the  Cmdr's 
Special  Committee  found  that  the  at- 
titude of  the  Bradley  Commission  would, 
if  carried  out,  have  the  ultimate  effect 
of  destroying  vets  housing. 

The  Legion  Committee  neatly 
summed  up  the  Bradley  Commission 
findings:  "The  Bradley  Commission  and 
its  staff  have  labored  mightily  and  ex- 
pensively to  bring  down  a  very  small 
bird.  .  .  .  We  do  not  know  how  many 
dollars  have  been  spent  in  these  efforts 
to  diminish  the  stature  of  the  American 
veteran,  but  whatever  dollars  have  been 
spent  have  been  wasted." 

When  the  report  was  completed, 
Chnin  Wilson  was  given  a  standing 
ovation  by  the  NEC,  which  then  went 
on  record  as  approving  the  report. 

Later,  the  Nat'l  Finance  Commission 
approved  the  expenditure  of  $100,000 
from  Nat'l  Rehab  funds,  if  needed,  to 
combat  the  Bradley  recommendations. 

40&8 

In  one  of  the  most  drastic  actions  of 
the  NEC  meetings,  the  executive  body, 
in  Resolution  37,  recommended  to  the 
next  Nat'l  Convention  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  The  American  Legion  be 
amended  by  striking  out  that  part  of  it 
which  makes  the  40&8  a  subsidiary  of 
The  American  Legion,  unless  by  next 
Oct.  the  nat'l  leadership  of  the  40&8 
withdraws  damaging  and  unsubstan- 
tiated charges  against  The  American 
Legion  which  were  issued  by  the  top 
executive  committee  of  the  4()&8  in 
June  1955. 

The  action  followed  a  long  series  of 
incidents  leading  to  friction  between 
The  American  Legion  and  the  40&8. 
Elimination  of  the  friction  has  been 
stymied  by  the  refusal  of  the  nat'l  lead- 
ership of  the  40&8  to  retract  the  damag- 
ing statements  made  public  in  1955. 

At  that  time  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Cheminots  Nationaux  of  the  40&8  made 
pubHc  a  statement  accusing  the  elected 
leaders  of  The  American  Legion  of  having 
"made  use  of  the  funds,  assets  and  prestige 
of  The  American  Legion  to  gain  and  main- 
tain their  domination  and  control." 

This  was  but  a  part  of  a  much  longer 
series  of  charges,  all  unsubstantiated  and 
containing  no  particulars,  released  and  pub- 
lished at  that  time  without  consultation 
with  The  American  Legion  and  without 
submission  of  any  bill  of  particulars  or 
complaint  to  The  American  Legion. 

Last  fall  Nat'l  Cmdr  J.  Addington 
Wagner  offered  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  of  the  Legion  to  sit  down 
with  a  special  committee  of  the  40&8  to 
discuss  any  grievances  which  might  be 
on  the  minds  of  the  nat'l  leaders  of  the 
40&8.  He  put  as  a  condition  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  committee  a  pro- 
viso that  the  false  charges  be  retracted 


so  that  such  discussions  might  begin  in 
a  clear  atmosphere. 

On  May  3  Nat'l  Cmdr  Wagner  ad- 
vised the  NEC  that  he  was  still  willing 
to  appoint  such  a  committee,  but  that 
no  retraction  had  come  from  the  national 
leadership  of  the  40&8. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cheminots  Na- 
tionaux (highest  executive  committee 
of  the  40&8)  in  Indianapolis  last  March 
that  body  refused  to  entertain  a  resolu- 
tion, favored  by  Grandes  Voitures  in  at 
least  16  States,  calling  for  the  retraction 
of  the  charges  against  the  Legion. 

Cmdr  Wagner  pointed  out  to  the 
NEC  that  the  action  of  the  nat'l  leader- 
ship of  the  40&8  in  issuing  unsubstan- 
tiated and  damaging  charges  against 
the  Legion  had  violated  the  conditions 
of  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  40&8,  which  pledges  its  members 
to  "support  and  sustain  The  American 
Legion  ...  to  promote  its  principles  and 
advance  its  welfare;  to  inculcate  and 
preserve  harmony,  good  will  and  co- 
operation among  the  posts  and  mem- 
bers of  The  American  Legion.  .  .  ." 

The  resolution  calling  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  40&8  unless  its  false  charges  are  re- 
tracted pointed  out  that  the  failure  of  the 
40&8  leadership  to  retract  its  statement  of 
June  1955,  far  from  inculcating  and  pre- 
serving harmony  in  The  American  Legion, 
has  the  effect  of  destroying  "the  mutual 
confidence  of  The  American  Legion  and  the 
40&8  in  each  other"  and  that  "such  mali- 
cious and  unwarranted  statements  have 
further  attempted  to  destroy  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  in  The  American 
Legion." 

The  resolution  to  expel  the  4()&8  in 
the  absence  of  a  retraction  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Resolutions  Subcommit- 
tee. It  was  seconded  by  William  Burke 
( Calif. ) .  He  reported  this  action  had  the 
full  backing  of  the  Grande  Voiture  of 
the  40&8  in  California,  whose  members 
belie\'e  that  the  present  nat'l  leadership 
of  the  40&8  is  not  canying  out  the  man- 
dates of  its  own  last  nat'l  convention. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  again 
by  Thomas  Miller  (Nev.),  35  years  a 
4()&8er.  Miller  said  that  the  Nevada 
Grande  Voiture  of  the  40&8  also  feels 
that  the  Legion  is  being  betrayed  by  the 
nat'l  leadership  of  the  40&8. 

J.  Edward  Walter  (Md.),  another 
member  of  the  406(8,  also  seconded  the 
resolution.  He  said  that  he  saw  no  other 
course  for  The  American  Legion  to  take 
in  view  of  the  obligation  of  both  the 
Legion  and  the  40&8  to  uphold  and  de- 
fend the  honor  of  The  American  Legion. 

James  Powers  (Ga.),  also  seconded 
the  resolution.  Powers  reported  that  the 
Grande  Voitiue  of  the  40&8  in  Georgia 
had  lost  all  confidence  in  the  nat'l  lead- 
ership of  the  40&8. 

The  Georgia  Grande  Voiture,  said  Powers, 
took  the  false  charges  of  the  nat'l  leader- 
ship of  the  40&8  to  mean  that  Georgia's 
Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  (Mr.  Pow- 


ers) ,  Georgia's  past  National  Cmdr  (Erie 
Cocke,  Jr.,)  and  Georgia's  present  Nat'l 
Vice  Commander  (Guy  Stone)  are  part  of 
a  clique  that  has  misused  its  leadership  and 
the  funds  and  property  of  The  American 
Legion.  Powers  reported  that  the  Grande 
Voiture  of  the  40&8  in  Georgia  rejected 
such  charges. 

John  A.  Ryer  (R.  L)  supported  the  reso- 
lution, saying  that  40&8  in  his  Dep't  is  not 
pleased  with  the  present  situation  and 
wants  harmony  restored. 

Joseph  G.  Leonard  (Conn.)  and  James 
Kerrigan  (Mo.)  also  spoke  in  support  of 
the  resolution. 

Cmdr  Wagner  read  extensive  passages 
from  New  Hampshire  and  Texas  40&8  pub- 
lications favoring  retraction  of  the  false 
charges  against  the  Legion  as  the  first  step 
in  restoring  harmony. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  with  only 
one  dissenting  vote,  that  of  Committee- 
man Goppert  (Wyo.). 

FOREIGN  RELMIONS: 

The  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Commission,  read  by  Chmn  Rogers  Kel- 
ley  (Tex.),  was  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  foreign  policy  which  reaffirmed 
and  updated  many  longstanding  Legion 
policies  in  this  field. 

ECONOMIC: 

The  report  of  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion, given  by  Chmn  Adolph  F.  Bremer 
(Minn.),  indicates  that  the  problem  of 
securing  employment  for  the  older  vet- 
eran is  becoming  more  acute;  that  vet- 
erans preference  remains  under  severe 
attack  and  is  a  favorite  target  for  those 
who  would  reduce  or  eliminate  vets 
benefits. 

The  Commission  emphasized  the 
agricultural  and  conservation  program, 
adopted  at  the  Miami  Nat'l  Convention, 
which  aims  to  acquaint  farmer  veterans 
with  the  aids  available  to  them  through 
the  U.S.  Dep't  of  Agriculture  and  other 
governmental  agencies.  The  Commis- 
sion urged  a  three-year  extension  of  the 
GI  loan  program. 

CHILD  WELFARE: 

Chmn  George  Ehinger  (Del.)  de- 
livered the  report  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Commission.  He  said  that  applications 
for  American  Legion  financial  help  to 
dependent  children  of  vets  ha\e  been 
20%  fewer  in  the  first  quarter  of  1956 
than  in  the  same  period  of  1955. 

He  noted,  however,  that  requests  are 
being  made  to  the  Child  Welfare  Div. 
in  an  increasing  number  of  cases  to  help 
children  in  families  which  should  be 
supported  by  the  public  program  of  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children. 

He  revealed  that  a  nationwide  survey 
showed  that,  despite  the  tremendous 
increase  in  child  population,  12  States 
appropriated  less  monev  for  ADC  in 
1955  than  in  1950. 

The  Commission  also  reported  prog- 
ress of  the  Legion  scholarship  program, 
study  of  steps  to  further  mental  health, 
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and  a  partial  survey  of  child  labor  laws. 

The  Commission  reported  an  increase 
in  venereal  disease  among  teen-age 
youth.  It  asked  the  NEC  to  adopt  a 
resolution  urging  a  $5,000,000  Federal 
appropriation  for  VD  control.  The  reso- 
lution stated  that  about  1  out  of  every 
200  teen-agers  contracted  VD  last  year, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  1947  the 
overall  reported  cases  of  gonorrhea  in- 
creased in  the  U.S. 

Dr.  Garland  Murphy  (Ark.),  Chmn  of 
The  American  Legion  Child  Welfare  Foun- 
dation, gave  the  report  of  that  body.  Mur- 
phy announced  that:  The  Foundation  re- 
cently received  a  grant  of  $15,000  from  the 
Harvey  Machine  Co.,  Leo  Harvey,  Presi- 
dent; the  Auxiliary  has  given  $82,283.46  to 
the  Foundation  to  date;  the  Foundation 
made  grants  of  $22,500  during  the  year. 

The  NEC  adopted  the  VD  resolution 
(#21)  as  well  as  the  following  which 
were  channelled  through  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Commission: 

#22.  Supports  4  bills  now  before  the  Con- 
gi-ess  to  amend  Social  Security  Act  to 
strengthen  Aid  to  Dependent  Children. 

#23.  Urges  fullest  use  of  Salk  vaccine  for 
prevention  of  paralytic  polio. 

INTERNAL  AFFAIRS: 

Chmn  George  T.  Lewis,  Jr.,  (Tenn.) 
submitted  the  report  of  the  Internal  Af- 
fairs Commission.  The  Commission  rec- 
ommended and  the  NEC  adopted  the 
following  resolutions: 

#16.  Asks  that  State  Dep't  request  that 
our  representatives  go  behind  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains  to  return  American  war 
dead. 

#17.  Endorses  bill  providing  for  burial 
of  an  Unknown  American  of  The  Korean 
War  in  Arlington  Nat'l  Cemetery. 

#18.  Authorizes  distinctive  patch  to  be 
worn  by  winners  of  nat'l  music  and  march- 
ing contests. 

#19.  Clarifies  when  American  Legion  uni- 
form should  be  worn. 

#20.  Authorizes  awards  to  Air  Force 
Academy  graduates. 

AMERICANISM: 

Chmn  James  F.  Daniel,  Jr.,  (S.  C. ) 
reviewed  the  activities  of  the  American- 
ism Commission.  He  reported: 

That  the  Commission  feels  that  the 
Legion's  Firing  Line  is  "by  far  the  finest 
counter-subversive  publication  in  the 
country  today." 

Legion  and  Auxiliary  sponsored  4,128 
Scout  units  at  tlie  end  of  1955  —  more 
than  ever  before. 

In  the  past  2  montlis  more  than  30,- 
000  copies  of  a  Legion  School  Award 
poster  (designed  with  help  of  the  Mem- 
bership and  Post  Activities  Committee) 
have  been  sent  to  Dep'ts  on  request. 

American  Education  Week  will  be 
Nov.  11-17  this  year. 

The  Commission  continues  to  work 
closely  with  the  Legislative  Commis- 
sion to  defeat  any  attempts  to  weaken 
or  destroy  McCarran-Walter  Act. 

Oratorical  Contest  Finals  will  be  held 
in  Maine  on  Apr.  15,  1957. 

Junior  Baseball  Finals  will  be  held  at 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  Sept.  2-6  this  year. 
The  1957  Finals  have  been  awarded  to 
Post  4,  Billings,  Mont. 


Americanism  resolutions  approved  by 
the  NEC  included  the  following: 

#12.  Requests  Nat'l  Cmdr  to  appeal  to 
Henry  Ford  H  to  provide  more  careful 
screening  of  beneficiaries  of  Ford  Founda- 
tion funds  to  prevent  giving  aid  to  those 
unsympathetic  to  American  ideals. 

#13.  Supports  annual  observance  of  "Na- 
tional Teachers  Day." 

#14.  Urges  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  investigate  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic. 

#24.  Directs  Legislative  Commission  to 
prepare  and  obtain  Congressional  approval 
of  legislation  to  preserve  power  of  the 
States  and  Territories  to  enact  and  enforce 
legislation  penalizing  sedition  and  subver- 
sive activities  within  their  borders. 

#29.  Mandates  Nat'l  Cmdr  to  call  upon 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities to  investigate  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin to  provide  an  impartial  review  of 
the  situation  "in  respect  to  Communist  in- 
filtration of  said  university." 

CONVENTION: 

The  report  of  the  Nat'l  Convention 
Commission  was  given  by  Harry  L. 
Foster  (Calif.).  He  repeated  that  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  the  1956 
Convention  are  in  good  order. 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Denver  and  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  have  in- 
vited the  Commission  to  consider  them 
as  future  Convention  sites. 

The  Commission's  efforts  to  secure  a 
midwestern  city  as  a  Convention  site 
have  run  into  difficulty  because  the  Le- 
gion does  not  finance  its  conventions. 

The  Commission  urged  the  NEC  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  about 
Legion  financing  of  its  conventions. 

The  NEC  adopted  Res.  #33  setting 
the  1959  Convention  for  Aug.  23-29  in 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  (Atlantic 
City  had  previously  been  chosen  as  the 
1957  site;  no  site  has  been  picked  for 
1958.) 

NAT'L  SECURITY: 

The  Nat'l  Security  Commission  report 
was  presented  bv  Vice  Chmn  W.  C. 
Daniel  (Va.). 

The  Commission: 

Announced  appointment  of  a  three- 
man  subcommittee  to  study  the  free  aid 
that  has  been  given  our  enemies  by  pub- 
lication of  classified  information. 

Deplored  the  slow  progress  being 
made  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Single  Supply  Catalog  System. 

Reviewed  progress  of  the  Committee 
to  Survey  tiie  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice. 

Summarized  activities  in  promoting 
the  Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1955. 

REHABILITATION: 

Chmn  Robert  M.  McCurdy  (Calif.), 
in  summarizing  the  activities  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Commission,  reported  that 
one  of  the  Legion's  oldest  and  most 
often  repeated  resolutions  was  nearing 
realization.  The  resolution  is  the  peren- 
nial one  calling  for  the  decentralization 
of  death  claims  to  VA  Regional  Offices 
(see  Newsletter  this  issue) . 

Among  resolutions  coming  from  the  Re- 
hab Commission  that  the  NEC  adopted  are: 


#5.  Requests  that  any  contemplated  clos- 
ing of  a  VA  hospital  by  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  govt,  be  cleared  with  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee. 

#6.  Approves  10  "areas  of  tentative  under- 
standing" between  Legion  and  American 
Medical  Association. 

#7.  Supports  present  policy  of  Federal 
payments  for  vets  domiciled  in  State  vets 
homes. 

OTHER  REPORTS: 

The  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Public  Relations  Commission  was  pre- 
sented by  Chmn  James  V.  Demarest 
(N.  Y.). 

The  NEC  adopted  a  Public  Relations 
resolution  (#28)  expressing  apprecia- 
tion to  the  radio  industry  for  its  promo- 
tion of  the  American  way  of  life  and  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Legion. 

Thomas  W.  Miller  (Nev.),  Vice 
Chmn,  submitted  the  report  of  the  NEC 
Reorganization  Subcommittee.  It  re- 
vealed that  the  Subcommittee  Chmn 
has  submitted  to  the  Nat'l  Cmdr  a  plan 
for  establishment  of  a  Research  and 
Special  Studies  Section  of  the  Nat'l  Hq 
staff  for  the  purpose  of  gathering,  re- 
searching, analyzing,  interpreting,  and 
disseminating  information  bearing  upon 
Legion  interests. 

Two  resolutions  emanating  from  its 

Reorganization  Subcommittee  were 

adopted  by  the  NEC.  They  were: 

#9.  Calls  for  an  amendment  to  Article  V, 
Section  6  of  the  Constitution  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  to  provide  a  uniform  code  of 
procedure  for  operation  of  Nat'l  Conven- 
tions. 

#10.  Authorizes  Nat'l  Cmdr  to  call  meet- 
ings of  Nat'l  Convention  Committees  one 
or  two  days  in  advance  of  the  opening  of 
the  1956  Nat'l  Convention. 

Chmn  Harold  P.  Redden  (Mass.),  in 
delivering  the  report  of  the  Finance 
Commission,  declared  that  the  Legion 
faces  a  deficit  of  close  to  $200,000  this 
year  because  of  increased  costs  and  ex- 
penses. He  added  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mission expects  to  present  a  resolution 
to  the  Nat'l  Convention  designed  to 
solve  this  situation. 

The  NEC  also  heard  reports  of  Nat'l 
Historian  Robt.  Fairey  (S.  C);  of  Past 
Nat'l  Cmdr  John  Stelle  (111.),  Chmn  of 
the  Publications  Commission;  and  Nat'l 
Judge  Advocate  Ralph  B.  Gregg  (Ind.). 
Gregg  deplored  the  action  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Steve  Nelson  case, 
and  opposed  the  virtual  repeal  of  vets 
preference  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
Myers  case. 

Other  resolutions  adopted  by  tlie 
NEC  included  the  following: 

#34.  Supports  enfranchisement  of  resi- 
dents of  D.C. 

#35.  Calls  for  law  providing  Federal  sup- 
port in  the  discovery,  development,  and 
processing  of  minerals  necessary  for  our 
nat'l  defense. 

#38.  Seeks  provision  by  Congress  and/or 
VA  to  correct  injustice  whereby  vets  who 
through  error  receive  dishonorable,  or  other 
than  honorable,  discharges  lose  their  vets 
rights  because  of  time  lapse  needed  to  clear 
the  records. 

#40.  Awards  life  membership  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Four  Chaplains  to  Nat'l  Cmdr 
Wagner. 

#41.  Endorses  purpose  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  Bicentennial  Commission. 
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BRADLEY  REPORT: 

Wow! 

Gen.  Omar  Bradley  made  friends  and 
enemies  on  April  23.  On  that  date  the 
man  who  led  some  of  the  troops  in 
Europe  reported  to  the  man  who  led 
all  of  the  troops  in  Europe  that  most 
of  their  former  troops  don't  rate  veterans 
benefits  any  more  but  can  rely  on  gen- 
eral welfare  programs  of  the  Go\  ern- 
ment  to  see  them  through  disability  and 
old  age. 

In  other  words  the  Bradley  Commis- 
sion—headed by  General  of  the  Army 
Omar  N.  Bradley— presented  its  13- 
month  '"study"  of  x  eterans  pensions  and 
compensation  to  the  President,  and  in  it 
urged  a  broad  slashing  of  \'eterans 
benefits. 

Bradley  quickly  made  friends  of 
e\'eiy  special  interest  that  has  long  felt 
the  same  way,  and  many  newspaper 
editorials  quickh'  complimented  his 
Commission  on  its  great  job.  Huge  sav- 
ings were  envisioned,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  peacetime  Bradley  thesis  that 
wartime  soldiers  are  nothing  special  was 
roundly  cheered. 

In  other  camps,  Bradley's  report  was 
as  roundly  booed.  Rep.  Wright  Patman 
(Tex.)  shot  an  opening  blast  at  Brad- 
ley's report  on  April  23  with  the  laconic 
comment  that  "It's  Hoover  in  Bradley 
clothing."  Meanwhile  letters  began 
pouring  into  American  Legion  offices 
from  individual  \eterans  urging  an  im- 
mediate assault  on  the  Bradley  report. 
First  to  arrive  was  a  letter  from  a  70- 
year-old  vet  in  Kelso,  Wash.,  who  is 
chiefly  dependent  on  his  $78.50  a  month 
pension  and  would  be  destitute  if  left 
to  rely  wholly  on  his  meager  Social  Se- 
curity benefits— as  the  Bradley  report 
recommended. 

A  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  vet  labeled  the  re- 
port "tlie  most  colossal  piece  of  asinine 
stupidity  that  has  ever  come  to  my  ob- 
servation," and  a  Mahanoy  City,  Pa., 
woman  uiged  the  Legion  "not  to  let 
Gen.  Bradley  get  away  with  this." 

What's  In  It? 

Analysis  of  the  report  by  chapter  and 
verse  shows  that  Gen.  Bradley  and  his 
Commission  have  been  dragged  way 
out  on  a  limb  by  the  busy  staff  of 
bureaucriits  hired  to  write  the  report. 
The  41()-page  report,  embodying  70  as- 
sorted recommendations,  is  on  the 
whole  a  discouraging  example  of  waste 
of  Government  funds,  with  only  a  few 
bright  spots.  It  contains  little  substance, 
much  hostile  theoiy  and  prejudice,  un- 
believable self-contradictions,  a  surpris- 
ing amount  of  ignorance— and  is  on  the 
whole  not  a  study  but  an  attempt  to 
justify  a  well-known  set  of  prejudices. 


The  report  disposes  of  veterans  pen- 
sions and  all  other  non-service-con- 
nected \  eterans  benefits  by  saying  flatly 
that  they  should  be  "minimized  and 
gradually  eliminated." 

Instead,  says  the  report.  Social  Se- 
curity and  other  "general  welfare  pro- 
grams" should  meet  all  non-service- 
connected  needs  of  \  eterans. 

The  Commission  "explains"  this  stand 
by  telling  President  Eisenhower  that 
"military"  service  in  time  of  war  or  peace 
should  be  treated  as  discharging  an  ob- 
ligation of  citizenship,  and  not  in  itself 
as  a  basis  of  future  government  bene- 
fits." The  hired  staft  that  wrote  the  re- 
port put  one  over  on  Gen.  Bradley  with 
th.at  one,  since— by  special  act  of  Con- 
gress—he is  the  beneficiary  of  something 
in  excess  of  $20,000  a  year  based  on  his 
militar>'  service  in  war  and  peace.  But 
they  didn't  mean  it  that  way,  chief. 
They  meant  it  for  them  other  fellers. 

None  of  this  prejudice  and  fantas\'  is 
supported  b\-  an\-  e\'idence  in  the  text  of 
the  Bradle>'  report.  It  simply  repeats  a 
supposition  made  by  President  Eisen- 
hower (and  suggested  to  him  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget)  when  he  ap- 
pointed the  Bradley  Commission.  The 
President  may  ha\e  wished  the  Com- 
mission to  analyze  the  idea  rather  than 
just  parrot  it  back. 

The  Bradle)'  Report  offers  many  facts, 
few  of  which  are  grounds  for  its  recom- 
mendations, and  many  of  which  dispute 
them. 

Facts  offered  about  \  eterans  pensions 
indicate  that  general  welfare  programs 
are  not  in  a  position  to  replace  them. 

The  report  show  s  that  60%  of  all  \  et- 
erans'  widows  who  get  pensions  ha\e 
total  incomes  of  less  than  $1,200  a  year, 
nearly  all  of  which  is  pension.  Only  a 
barely  \  isible  part  of  this  small  income 
is  from  any  other  source,  including  So- 
cial Security'  and  "general  welfare  pro- 
grams." And  half  of  these  have  total  in- 
comes of  less  than  $600  a  \  ear,  so  much 
of  it  pension  and  so  little  of  it  an>-  other 
source  of  income  that,  on  a  Bradle\' 
graph,  only  the  pension  income  can  be 
seen.  Remove  the  pension  and  nothing's 
left. 

\'eterans  getting  pensions  are  shown 
to  be  in  a  similar  condition.  The  report 
shows  that  72%  of  them,  with  or  without 
dependents,  have  total  income  of  less 
than  $1,400  a  >  ear,  nearly  all  of  which 
is  pension. 

These  facts  show  that  Social  Security 
is  incapable  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
these  pensioners,  and  that  they  would 
be  destitute  in  the  absence  of  the  pen- 
sion. The  liradlc)'  report  o\ercomes  that 
problem  by  ignoring  the  facts  in  its 
recommendations. 

The  Commission's  studies  also  show 


that  these  pensioners  are  not  without 
other  income  simply  because  they  are 
"resting"  on  their  pensions.  They  show 
them  to  be  a  seriously  disabled  group  of 
people. 

Other  findings  and  recommendations 
in  the  report  are  preposterous,  and  still 
others,  while  harmless,  represent  wasted 
eS^ort  by  the  Commission's  staff. 

A  large  group  of  recommendations 
hies  to  tell  the  Congress  how  to  write 
another  GI  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  event 
of  another  big  war.  The  priiicii^les  put 
forth  are  basically  the  ones  laid  down 
by  The  American  Legion  when  it 
drafted  the  GI  Bill  12  years  ago,  as 
adopted  and  amended  out  of  experience 
by  the  Congress  since  then.  The  Com- 
mission is  naturally  unable  to  foresee 
what  the  conditions  would  be  after  an- 
other world  war,  so  it  approves  the  GI 
Bill  principles  (pretending  that  it  is 
writing  a  new  philosophy  of  veterans 
benefits)  and  then  lamely  points  out, 
in  length)'  recommendations,  that  these 
principles  should,  of  course,  be  adapted 
to  future  conditions. 

This  is  a  perfectly  harmless  pastime, 
except  that  the  Bradley  study  cost  the 
Government  something  fike  $300,000. 
That's  a  lot  of  money  to  put  in  the  juke- 
box to  play  the  old  tune  called :  "Future 
Problems  Should  Be  Met  In  The  Light 
Of  Conditions  Existing  At  That  Time, 
Coordinated  With  What  We  Have 
Learned  In  The  Past."  This  is  called  a 
"guideline"  to  help  Congress  in  the  fu- 
ture. Good,  sound  ad\  ice  too— though  a 
little  too  ob\  ious  to  buy  at  such  a  price. 

The  Bradley  report  attacks  veterans 
with  service-connected  diseases  with  a 
damaging  and  astonishing  recommenda- 
tion to  do  away  with  "presumptions"  of 
service-connection. 

After  ever)-  war  some  diseases  occur 
at  such  an  unusualh-  high  rate  among 
veterans  that  the  only  explanation  is 
that  the\'  arc  due  to  war  ser\  ice.  Tuber- 
culosis appeared  in  \  eterans  after  WW2 
at  such  a  high  rate  that  in  a  report  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  a  few  years  ago,  a  team  of 
doctors  said  that  war-incurred  TB  would 
continue  to  show  up  for  the  first  time 
in  \eterans  well  into  the  1950's. 

The  afflicted  \eteran  cannot  prove 
serv  ice  origin  b\-  ordinary  ev  idence— nor 
can  medical  diagnosis  establish  tlie  fact 
in  each  individual  case. 

So  the  Congress,  to  protect  veterans 
with  delayed  service-incurred  disease, 
\\  rote  the  "presumption"  laws.  They  say 
that  if  certain  diseases  appear  in  vet- 
erans within  stated  periods  after  mili- 
tary service  the\'  will  be  presumed  to 
be  service-connected,  unless  medical 
evidence  to  the  contrary  is  established. 
(Coiiliinicd  o)i  page  42) 
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Examine  the  benefits 
of  the  new  U.  S.  Air  Force 
Prior  Service  Program! 


The  U.  S.  Air  Force  needs  trained  men  with 
service  skills.  The  Career  Incentives  Act  of 
1955,  the  bigger  allowances  to  service  men  and 
their  dependents,  the  extended  benefits  to 
service  men,  all  make  it  worth  while  for  you  to 


investigate  the  benefits  of  an  Air  Force  career. 
Get  the  facts  today,  in  a  booklet  the  Air  Force 
has  specifically  prepared  for  you.  You  owe  it 
to  yourself  — and  your  family  to  investigate 
the  Air  Force  Prior  Service  Program. 


V-29-AL2 


Talk  to  your  Air  Force  recruiter 
or  mail  coupon 

TODAY  AND  TOMORROW,  YOU'RE 
BETTER  OFF  IN  THE 

U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


PASTE  COUPON  ON  POST  CARD 

And  Mail  To 

AIRMAN  RECRUITING  INFORMATION  BRANCH 
Box  2202,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  more  informofion  on  the  Air  Force  Prior  Service  Program. 
Nome  


Street. 
Stole  _ 


-City. 


.Year  Separated. 


(Couli)iiifil  from  j'/igc  ■/(>) 

The  Bradley  Commission  says  flatl\ 
that  such  presumptions  sliould  be  done 
away  with,  and  instead  eacli  case  should 
be  determined  "by  medical  diagnosis." 

The  Commission  produces  no  doctors 
who  say  this  is  possible,  and  offers  no 
medical  evidence  anywhere  in  its  re- 
]:)ort  telling  the  President  how  and  when 
it  suddenly  became  possible.  When 
asked  by  House  Vets  Affairs  Chairman 
Olin  E.  Teague  about  this  medical  revo- 
hition  Gen.  Bradley  said  >'es,  indeed  it 
was  so,  and  that  "X-rays"  and  other 
medical  advances  had  done  the  trick. 
He  didn't  say  what  others. 

X-rays  aren't  new  and  can't  show 
when  multiple  sclerosis  started,  when 
tuberculosis  began,  when  a  malaria  mos- 
quito bit,  when  a  psychosis  started.  The 
Commission  owes  it  to  medical  science 
not  to  be  so  mum  about  the  details  of 
its  latest  discoveries  in  diagnosis. 

The  beauty  of  the  recommendation  is 
that  it  w(juld  substantially  eliminate  an\' 
obligation  of  the  Government  toward 
veterans  who  contract  diseases  in  ser\  - 
ice  whose  first  symptoms  appear  after 
discharge.  Hospital  care  and  compen- 
sation could  be  denied  many  of  them 
unless  they  could  produce  eyewitnesses 
who  saw  the  germs  enter  their  bodies  in 
service.  The  Commission  estimates  that 
about  2.5%  of  tlie  service-connected  dis- 
al)led  are  in  this  group— so  the  savings 
wouldn't  be  too  big,  but  it  would  be  a 
start,  anyway,  toward  unloading  the 
service-connected  along  witli  the  non- 
service-connected. 

Bijijjest  Blooper 

Oil  pa<^c  18  of  its  report  the  Bradley 
Commission  soberly  recommends  that 
icterans  pensions  he  "coordinated"  witli 
Social  Security  hy  "clianging"  the  pres- 
ent ehgihility  recinireinents  for  veterans 
jicnsions  so  that  Social  Security  benefits 
received  by  a  veteran  he  counted  among 
his  resources  "in  determining  need  for 
(I  iiension." 

This,  al)o\'e  all,  touches  on  the  crux 
ol  the  (juestion  posed  by  President 
Eisenhower  when  he  appointed  the 
liradley  Commission.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  began  suggesting  to  the  Presi- 
dent back  in  1953  that  there  may  be  a 
"conflict"  or  "overlap"  (as  they  say  in 
Washington)  between  Social  Security 
and  the  veterans  pension  structure. 

The  Bradley  Commission  was  asked  to 
study  benefits  with  paiUcular  emphasis 
on  the  Social  Security  angle. 

In  its  highest  responsibility  the  Brad- 
ley Commission  faiknl. 

The  recommended  "change,"  cited 
above  from  page  ]  8  of  the  report,  shows 
that  the  Commission  operated  in  tf)tal 
darkness. 


Its  staff  never  discovered  that  the 
"change"  that  it  calls  for  has  always 
been  a  condition  of  veterans  pensions! 

Social  Security  benefits  are,  and  long 
have  been,  coimted  among  a  veteran's 
resources  in  determining  his  need  for  a 
pension.  The  Commission  had  a  hint  of 
this  in  its  own  findings  that  most  of  the 
pensioners  are  getting  almost  no  other 
income.  Why  not?  Social  Security  bene- 
fits count  in  that  income  which,  if  it 
exceeds  the  needs  levels  stated  in  the 
pension  laws,  disbars  a  veteran  from 
qualifying  for  a  pension. 

All  the  noise  about  a  "conflict"  be- 
tween pensions  and  Social  Securit\ , 
highlighted  in  the  Bradley  report,  stands 
upon  ignorance  of  this  fact.  Veterans 
who  are  doing  well  with  their  Social 
Security  benefits  ha\'en't  been  getting 
pension  all  along. 

VETS  SECURITY  BILL: 

Pull  All  Stops 

Word  went  to  all  Departments  of  The 
American  Legion  during  the  last  week 
in  April  for  an  all-out  campaign  of  let- 
ters to  members  of  Congress  from  indi- 
vidual veterans,  their  friends  and  fami- 
lies in  support  of  The  American  Legion "s 
War  Veterans  Security  Bill  (HR7886). 

An  organized  general  letter-writing 
campaign  had  been  largely  withheld  be- 
fore then,  awaiting  the  time  when  the 
bill  would  be  due  to  come  out  of  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee.  The 
bill,  thoroughly  outlined  on  these  pages 
in  the  March  issue,  seeks  to  amend  the 
present  veterans  pension  laws  to  give 
more  aid  to  those  who  need  it  most— 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  over-65 
veteran  with  limited  income. 

The  progress  of  the  bill  hit  a  tem- 
porary snag  on  April  24  when  the 
House  Vets  Affairs  Committee  met  for 
the  heralded  purpose  of  coming  to  a 
decision  on  reporting  the  bill  out,  but 
instead  postponed  action  pending  pro- 
posed hearings  on  the  report  of  the 
Bradley  Commission  (see  above). 

The  decision  for  further  delay  was 
immediately  opposed  by  Nat'l  Cmdr  J. 
Addington  Wagner  and  the  Legion's 
special  War  Veterans  Security  Commit- 
tee on  the  more  than  solid  grounds  that 
nothing  bearing  on  the  Legion's  bill  ap- 
pears in  the  Bradley  report  that  is  not 
already  more  thoroughly  understood  b\' 
the  House  Committee.  Such  delay  could 
prevent  action  by  the  full  House  and 
Senate  before  Congress  goes  home  early 
in  July. 

Since  the  bill  still  had  to  proceed 
through  the  House  Rules  Committee  be- 
fore getting  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  since  indications  are  that  it  has  a 
good  chance  of  passing  the  full  House, 
delay  is  the  chief  obstacle. 


\'eterandom's  only  answer  is  to  bom- 
bard the  representati\'es  with  mail  indi- 
cating the  urgency  of  the  bill. 

The  word  from  the  special  National 
Committee  is  to  pull  all  stops  and  get 
the  mail  rolling  in  the  largest  possible 
\  olume. 

Departments  were  already  set  to  pro- 
\  ide  leadership  in  the  organized  mail 
stage  of  the  drive.  Starting  in  February, 
special  Department  chairmen  were 
named  in  each  of  the  48  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  They  had  alread\' 
clone  a  remarkable  job,  and  received  ex- 
cellent support  from  indi\  idual  Legion- 
naires in  the  earlier  mail  drive  directed 
toward  members  of  the  House  Vets 
Affairs  Committee. 

The  special  Department  chairmen  to 
get  the  mail  rolling  are: 

Alabama:  George  Cleere.  Montgomery. 
Arizona:  Guy  Gaston,  Phoenix. 
Arkansas:  Carl  Thompson,  Little  Rock. 
California:  John  Dunn.  Hermosa  Beach. 
Colorado:  Bill  Freda.  Canon  City. 
Connecticnl:  George  Ferrio.  Bridgeport. 
Delaware:  John  Dugan.  Wilmington. 
IJ.  C:  John  Finn,  Alexandria.  Va. 
Georgia:  David  Stripling.  Newnan. 
Idaho:  C.  A.  Bottolfsen,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Illinois:  Bernard  Benoit,  Bradley. 
Indiana:  Robert  Gaskill.  Fort  Wayne. 
Iowa:  Harold  Beckman,  Council  Bluffs. 
Kansas:  Kenneth  Young.  Topeka. 
Kentucky:  William  Allen.  Marion. 
Louisiana:    Phelps  Jackson,   Denham  Springs, 

and  Hal  Burgers,  Jr..  Mansfield. 
Maine:  Louis  fiennis.  Togus. 
Maryland:  William  Clay,  Kensington. 
Massachusetts:  William  McNamara.  Leominster. 
Michigan:  Bernie  McLeish,  Bay  Port. 
Montana:  Grover  Schmidt,  Fort  Benton. 
Minnesota:  H.  P.  Goodin.  Minneapolis. 
Mississippi:  Ralph  Godwin.  Jackson. 
Missouri:  Charles  Bacon.  Kansas  City. 
Nebraska:  Jerome  Henn,  Petersburg. 
Nevada:  L.  A.  Laugaris.  Reno. 
New  Hampshire:  Lawrence  Walker.  Manchester, 

and  Roger  King,  Deerfield. 
New  Jerse.v:  Vincent  Maher.  Hackensack. 
New  Mexico:  Jim  Tadlock,  Albuquerque. 
New  York:  Georue  Mead.  New  York  City. 
North  Carolina:  L.  J.  Phipps.  Chapel  Hill. 
North  Dakota:  Jack  Williams.  Fargo. 
Ohio:  W.  O.  McCellan.  Blyria. 
Oklahoma:  Berrey  Dickson.  Tecumseh. 
Orcpon:  Carol  R.  Moser.  Portland. 
Pennsylvania:  Don  Williams.  Wilkes  Barre. 
Rhode  Island:  Waller  Hyde.  Pawtucket. 
South  Carolina:  R.  K.  Wise.  Columbia. 
South  Dakota:  Leo  Temmy.  Huron. 
Tennessee:  Joe  Hudgens,  Nashville. 
Texas:  Leslie  Wilkins,  Houston. 
Utah:  Brig.  Gen.  Franklin  Riter.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Vermont:  Albert  Wilson.  Sr..  Fair  Haven. 
Virginia:  L.  Eldon  James.  Hampton. 
Washington:  Murray  Taggart.  Walla  Walla. 
West  Virginia:  John  Chenoweth.  Elkins. 
Wisconsin:  Bradley  Taylor,  Rhinclander. 
W.voming:  L.  M.  Rushmore,  Rock  Springs. 

CONVENTION: 

Para(l(»  of  Floats 

Sponsors  of  the  75  colorful  floats  ex- 
pected in  the  Big  Parade  of  the  38th 
Nat'l  Conxention  in  Los  Angeles  on 
Sept.  3  will  have  a  chance  at  $^L000  in 
prizes  being  awarded  to  the  top  three 
floats. 

Construction  costs  for  floats  will  be 
limited  to  $L500  each.  Entries  will  be 
accepted  from  both  American  Legion 
and  commercial  sponsors  under  the 
same  conditions  as  governed  such  floats 
in  the  1955  Convention. 

The  floats  are  expected  to  be  the  high- 
light of  the  Parade  which  will  open  the 
Con\'ention.    The   Parade   will  march 
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through  the  Los  Angeles  CoHseum  be- 
fore some  100,000  spectators,  and  will 
come  down  a  300-feet-long  ramp  to  the 
floor  of  the  giant  stadium. 

Nat'l  Cmdr  J.  Addington  Wagner  in 
asking  for  at  least  one  float  from  each 
Dep't  said,  "Let's  put  our  pride  in 
America  on  parade." 

Posts  and  Dep'ts  wanting  detailed  in- 
formation on  float  construction  and  spe- 
cifications should  write  Jones  Decorat- 
ing Co.,  2807  Sunset  Bordevard,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  This  company  has  been 
designated  official  float  builder  for  the 
Convention. 

TV  Film 

A  13/2  minute  film  in  full  color  show- 
ing the  outstanding  and  beautiful  points 
of  interest  in  Los  Angeles,  1956  Con- 
vention city,  is  available  for  showing  by 
TV  stations  throughout  the  country. 

The  film  is  highlighted  by  an  invita- 
tion from  California's  Legionnaire  Gov- 
ernor Goodwin  C.  Knight  to  visit  the 
Golden  State. 

Posts  and  Dep'ts  are  urged  to  con- 
tact local  TV  stations  and  request  show- 
ing of  the  film.  Booking  cards  for  sta- 
tions are  available  from  Films,  The 
American  Legion,  P.O.  Box  1055,  In- 
dianapolis 6,  Ind. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS: 

The  citation  of  an  individual  Legion- 
naire to  life  membership  in  his  Post  is 
a  testimonial  by  those  who  know  him 
best  that  he  has  served  The  American 
Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previous- 
ly unpublished  life  memberships  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They 
are  arranged  by  States. 

C.  M.  d'Autremont  (1956)  and  Ray  R.  Reed 

(1951),  Post  53,  Hemet.  Calit. 

\Villiam  W.  Burt  (1947)  and  Clyde  V.  Grant 
(1948),  Post  123,  Santa  Monica,  Calil. 

L.  C.  Warren  (1942)  and  L.  H.  Straube  (1948) 
and  F.  L.  Barnes  (1949).  Post  1,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Morris  Perlman  (1949)  and  John  R.  Fawcett 
(195U),  Post  36,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Alfred  i.  Herrmann  (1954),  Post  3,  Glen  Ellyn, 
111. 

Stephen  W.  Rhatican  (1950),  Post  470,  Fishers, 
Ind. 

John  D.  Crowley  (1934),  Post  27,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  P.  Thompson  (1955),  Post  166, 
Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Arthur  Hardy  (1956),  Post  224,  Easthampton, 
Mass. 

Wilhelmina  Meyhing  and  Mary  MacKay  (both 
1954),  Post  13,  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  Vernon  Lyons  (1947)  and  Wilbur  E.  Osborn 
(1951).  Post  190,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Walter  Briggs  (1956),  Post  401,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Clifton  G.  Garden  (1951),  Post  315,  Burhngton 
Junction,  Mo. 

Olin  R.  H.  Schmidt  (1936),  Post  353,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Floyd  E.  Eastman,  Sr.  (1946),  Post  22,  Lebanon, 
N.  H. 

William  J.  Doyle  and  John  H.  Laux  and  James 
Callanan  (all  1947)  and  August  S.  Young  (1952), 
Post  10,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Innocenzo  Venta  (1956),  Post  76,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Rev.  Joseph  MacCarroll  (1952),  Post  181,  Penns 
Grove,  N.  J. 

James  Quackenbush  and  Steven  Negron  (both 
1956),  Post  324,  Edison,  N.  J. 

Albert  A.  Schaefer  (195'i),  Post  19,  Bronx.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  James  P.  Hearon  and  Harold  K.  Joseph 
and  Richard  King  (all  1954),  Post  37,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Theodore  DeLaVergne  (1956),  Post  291,  Green- 
ville, N.  Y. 

(Coiiliiiucd  oil  next  jxigc) 


No  pipe  mixture  at  anq  price 
can  rr^,  (JQ^JJ^Y 

We  proved  it  and  so  can  you 

A  sample  of  Holiday  Pipe  Mixture 
in  a  plain  wrapper  was  shown  to 
the  custom  blender  in  a  nationally 
famous  tobacco  shop.  "Can  you 
duplicate  this  tobacco?"  he  was 
asked.  After  careful  examination, 
he  said,  frankly,  that  he  couldn't. 
Although  he  could  identify  the 
types  of  tobacco  used  and  could 
supply  them  in  a  $6  a  pound  mix- 
ture, he  couldn't  i^iicss  the  secret  of 
the  blend  .'Youcan  verify  Holiday's 
matchless  flavor  in  a  much  easier 
way  —  smoke  a  pipeful.  Money 
back  for  the  pouch  flap  if  you 
don't  agree. 

LARUS  &  BROTHER  COMPANY,  INC.,  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


Custom  blended 
for  mildness 


More  men  every  year  switch  to 
Holiday,  because  it  contains  these 
five  famous  tobaccos  skillfully 
blended  into  a  mixture  of  un- 
equalled flavor,  aroma  and  mild- 
ness. Each  tobacco  adds  its  own 
distinctive  flavor  and  aroma,  to 
make  Holiday  America's  finest 
pipe  mixture.  Try  a  pipeful — enjoy 
its  coolness,  flavor  and  aroma — 
and  see  for  yourself  why  more  and 
more  men  are  switching  to  Holiday 
as  a  steady  smoke. 


the  nation's  NEW  pleasure  smoke 


AMERICA'S  FINEST  PIPE  MIXTURE.., Canada's  Finest  Tool 
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LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

(Conlinucd) 

Svlvester  Butrim  and  Joseph  Bertman  (both 
1955).  Post  459.  Rochester.  N.  \  . 

William  J.  Ray  and  John  F.  Nagle  and  Thomas 
E.  Raine,v  (all  1947).  Post  628.  Troy.  N.  V. 

Charles  J.  Pearson,  Jr.  and  Henry  Altman  and 
Kdwin  B.  KenngotI  and  Alan  D.  Oppenheimer 
(all  1950).  Post  665,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Frank  IVIoriarity  (1956),  Post  72''  Woodside, 
N.  Y. 

Robert  R.  Katz,  (1955)  and  Ira  Brav  v'.956). 
Post  I()()4.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Frederick  I.  Davis  and  Albert  Clansi  and 
Abraham  Sigberman  (all  1956),  Post  1221,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 

Chester  Vt .  Barth  (1956).  Post  1298,  Port  Ewen. 
N.  Y. 

Frank  Gordon  (1956).  Post  35.  Oklahoma  City. 
Okla. 

Wallace  Earl  Stuart  (1954),  Post  498,  Rochester, 
Pa. 

George  J.  Parker  (1956),  Post  10,  Manila,  P.  I. 
(1954).  Post  9.  Ogden,  Utah. 

Albert  E.  Wilfong  (1953)  and  Wayne  R.  Barker 
1952).  Post  1.  St.  Albans.  Vt. 

John  D.  Hogan  and  Charles  E.  Shannon  (both 
(1952)  Post  1.  St.  Albans.  Vt. 

Edward  Dayton  (1956),  Post  21.  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Erwin  C.  Uihlein  (1948).  Post  411,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Post  Comniander.s  or  Adjutants  are 
asked  to  report  life  membership  awards 
to  "Life  Memberships,"  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave.,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  Date  of  award  is  re- 
quested in  all  cases. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED: 

►  Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman,  judge  at 
the  trial  of  the  Rosenbergs  was  the 
highlight  speaker  at  the  Americanism 
Seminar  of  the  Dep't  of  Minnesota  on 
April  14. 

Calling  for  continued  vigilance 
against  communist  subversion.  Judge 
Kaufman  warned  against  striking  "blind- 
ly at  all  who  espouse  an  honest  and  de- 
cent cause  merely  because  the  commu- 
nists are  also  paying  it  lip  service."  Such 
actions,  he  explained,  "play  right  into 
the  hands  of  the  communists." 

►  C.  E.  "Bumps"  Cross,  member  of  the 
Nat'l  Finance  Commission  and  a  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Legion  Child 
Welhire  Foundation  presented  a  check 
for  $16,000  from  the  Foundation  to  the 
Nat'l  Association  for  Retarded  Children 
on  April  7. 

►  Dr.  William  J.  Sullivan,  Manager  of 
the  VA  Hospital  at  Providence,  R.  L, 
and  Frank  H.  Walker,  the  hospital's 
chief  of  Special  Services  have  been  cited 
by  Dep't  of  Rhode  Island  for  their  out- 
standing work  with  veteran  patients  at 
the  hospital. 

►  John  J.  Finn,  member  of  the  special 
committee  appointed  by  Nat'l  Cmdr 
Wagner  to  study  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice, 
testified  before  Subcommittee  One  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  April  19,  1956. 

Finn  .suggested  that  CJongre.ss  defer 
action  on  legislative  propo.sals  until  the 
Legion  and  other  groups  present  an 
"unbiased,  impartial,  over  all  plenary 
review"  of  the  code  and  its  administra- 
tion. He  supported  his  proposal  by 
quoting  proposed  amendments  whicli 


he  said  were  not  drafted  "from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual  man  in  the 
service." 

^  Dep't  of  Missouri  will  have  a  new  hq 
building  in  Jefferson  City  soon.  Dep't 
E.xecutive  Committee  approved  pur- 
chase of  a  three-story  stmcture  and 
authorized  $35,000  for  its  moderniza- 
tion. 

^  Legion  Posts  were  urged  by  Nat'l 
Cmdr  Wagner  to  prepare  scrapbooks  of 
their  Americanism  activities  to  their 
Dep't  Hq  for  competition  for  the  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst  Americanism 
trophy.  All  Dep'ts  compete  for  this 
trophy  on  a  percentage  basis  and  size 
of  Dep't  does  not  affect  selection  of  the 
winner. 

►  The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  has 
passed  the  million  membership  mark 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history.  On  April 
6,  membership  for  1955  was  recorded 
at  1,000,355.  Membership  for  1956  is 
expected  to  top  this  mark. 

►  American  Legion  Nat'l  Rehab  Com- 
mission is  looking  for  a  copy  of  "Federal 
Military  Pensions  in  the  United  States." 
The  hard  to  find  volume  was  written 
by  William  Henry  Glasson,  Ph.D.  in 
1918.  Anyone  having  a  copy  is  urged 
to  contact  Edward  McGrail,  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  1608  K  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


THE  amp:kican  legion 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 

MARCH  31.  1956 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  ...1 

6.32.408.83 

243.156.25 

432.024.31 

Tiu.st  Funds 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund   $  255,20.5.53 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund            2. 026. 932. 77 

2.282.138.30 

Real  Estate   

978.243.65 

Furniture  and  Fi.xtures. 

214.217.17 

91.321.22 

$6.35r..24(J.Hl» 

LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 

AND  NET  WORTH 

392.340.11 

37.023.22 

Deferred  Income  

1,400,495.22 

Trust  P'unds 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund  $  255.205.53 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   2,026.932.77 

2,282,138.30 

Net  Worth: 

Reserve  Fund   $  23.852.30 

Restricted  Fund  ..  18.8G0.4f> 

Real  Estate    978,243.65 

Reserve  for  Washington 

Building    18,.529.37 

Reserve  for  Reha- 

bilitation   471.821.61 

Reserve  for  Child 

Welfai-e   53.940.17 

1.565,247.56 

Unrestricted 

Capital    679.002.58 

2,244.250.14 

$6,356,246.99 

RECENT  POST  DOINGS: 

American  Legion  Posts  and  Districts 
in  three  Dep'ts  cited  individuals  for  acts 
of  heroism: 

f[  IN  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  danccr  Tina 
Lamont  (Mrs.  Dorothy  Kochs)  was 
awarded  The  American  Legion  Medal 
for  Heroism  by  Post  438  and  a  citation 
from  the  13th  District  for  knocking  a 
gun  from  the  hand  of  a  holdup  man  in 
the  nightclub  in  which  she  was  dancing 
as  two  police  officers  entered. 

Mrs.  Kochs  while  helping  the  police 
was  felled  by  a  bullet  which  partially 
paralyzed  her. 

f[  IN  LOS  GATOS,  CALIF.,  citatious  wcre 
given  to  Gaylord  Zamzow,  Cmdr  of 
Post  158;  police  officer  John  Broda;  and 
sheriff's  deputies  Harry  W.  Hammelev 
and  Ed  J.  Peiovich  by  the  13th  District 
of  Calif.  When  a  motorist  crashed  into 
a  power  line  pole,  the  crash  cut  off  cur- 
rent from  the  house  of  Legionnaire  J.  O. 
Moore,  who  has  lived  in  an  iron  lung 
four  years.  The  four  men  rescued  the 
motorist  and  then  operated  the  lung 
manually  for  more  than  three  hours  un- 
til power  was  restored  and  thereby 
saved  Moore's  life. 

([  POST  280,  Benton,  111.,  gave  medals 
and  citations  for  heroism  to  Jesse  E.  and 
George  R.  Rose  (father  and  son)  for 
their  rescue  of  a  mother  and  child  from 
a  burning  house. 

f[  PAUL  A.  FREY,  uow  74,  has  been 
Chaplain  of  Post  69,  Springfield,  Mo., 
for  36  consecutive  years. 
f[  POST  1,  Reno,  Nev.,  was  presented 
with  a  "break-down"  American  Legion 
Emblem  on  the  occasion  of  the  Legion 
Birthday  Ceremonies.  The  Emblem  was 
patterned  after  the  one  pictured  in  the 
March  issue  of  TJ>e  American  Legion 
Magazine.  Post  Cmdr  Frank  Roser  built 
the  Emblem  of  masonite,  and  presented 
it  to  the  Post. 

([  POST  2,  La  Magdalena,  Mexico,  is 
constructing  a  school  which  is  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Go\erninent  of  Mexico. 
Nat'l  Cmdr  J.  Addington  Wagner  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  the  American  Legion 
School  and  stated  it  was  the  first  such 
donation  of  which  he  had  an\'  knowl- 
edge. 

Cmdr  Wagner  also  presented  a  pro- 
\  isional  charter  to  Post  6,  Cuerna\aca, 
Mexico.  Dr.  Lois  Diinlap,  temporary 
Post  Cmdr  is  the  first  woman  charter 
Commander  of  a  mixed  Post  in  Legion 
history. 

f[  POST  743,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  pre- 
sented the  Gen.  William  E.  "Billy" 
Mitchell  Award  to  Gen.  Nathan  F. 
Twining,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff.  The 
award  was  presented  by  Legionnaire 
Governor  Joseph  Foss  of  S.  Dak.,  WW2 
ace  and  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
winner. 
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OUTFIT 
REUNIONS 

Send  notices  to:  Outfit  Reunions,  The 
American  Ley^ion  Magazine,  720  Filtli  Ave- 
nue, New  York  19,  New  York. 

Reunion  will  be  lieiti  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars,  write  person  whose  address 
is  given. 

Army 

I  si  Armored  Div-(Aug.)  1st  Armored  Div.  Assn 
1529  IXth  Sl„  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

1st  Div-(Aug.)  Arthur  L.  ChaitI,  5309  German- 
town  Ave..  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

2nd  Div-(July)  2nd  Div.  Reunion  Committee  ''14 
W.  Ayanta  Ave.,  San  Antonio,  Tex 

3rd  Armored  Div-(JuIyJ  Paul  Corrigan,  80  Federal 
St..  Boston,  Mass. 

4th  Div-(Aug.)  Frank  Bradley,  Box  654,  Boston 
2,  Mass. 

5th  Armored  Div-(Aug.)  Mrs.  Roy  S.  Watrous 

K549  Lowell  St.,  St.  Louis  15,  Mo.' 
6th  Division-(Aug.)  H.  A.  Sauleen,  5.'!25  Hiawatha 

Ave.,  Minneapolis  17,  Minn. 
7th  Armored  Div-{Aug.)  E.  J.  Graltino,  1401  E 

Miner,  Cleveland  24,  Ohio. 
8lh  Armored  Div-(July)  Henrv  B.  Rothenberg  134 

N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111.' 
9lh  Div-(July)  Stanley  Cohen,  P.O.  Box  66,  Liv- 
ingston, N.  J. 
10th  Armored  Div-(Aug.-Sept.)  J.  Edwin  Grace 

172  Larch  Road,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 
nth  Armored  Div-(Aug.)  Kenneth  W.  Hanlon, 

118  Thorne  St.,  Jersey  City  7.  N.  J. 
12th  Armored  Div-(Aug.)  LeRoy  W.  Bensel,  2557 

Main  St.,  Lawrenceville.  N.  J. 
13th  Engrs,  Ry  (WWl)-(June)  Ben  J.  King.  5740 

Bedford,  Detroit  24,  Mich. 
16th  Armored  Div-(Aug.)  Paul  J.  Cooney,  5627 

Washington  Ave.,  Philadelphia  43.  Pa. 
24th  Div-(Aug.)   Victor   Backer,   480  Lexington 

Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
26th  Div-(June)  H.  Guy  Watts,  200  Huntington 

Ave..  Boston  23,  .Mass. 
27th  Div-(Sept)  Lawrence  Reagan,  P.O.  Box  1403, 

Albany  1,  N.  Y. 
2«th  Div   (AEF)-(June)  Harry  T.   Baxter,  3820 

Crest  Road,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 
33rd  Div-(June)  Geo.  D.  Radcliffe,  Rm.  508,  Mor- 
rison Hotel,  Chicago  3,  111. 
65th  Med  Rec,  Co  G-(July)  Dennis  Holbrook,  n7 


E.  Creighton  St..  Fort  Wavnc,  Ind. 
72nd    Field    Artiller.v    Brisade-(July)    Uriah  S. 

Pringle,  814  W.  Genesee,  Saginaw.  Mich. 
78th  niv-(Aug.)  John  E.  Ghegan,  697  President 

St.,  Brooklyn  15,  N,  Y. 
82nd  Airborne  Div-(July)  William  A.  Mehrhol/, 

313K  Central  St.,  Evanslon,  111. 
83rd  Chem  Mortar  Bn  (WW2)-(June)  J.  Gerald 

Woomer,  Milroy,  Pa. 
84th  Div-(Aug.)  Bernard  Grimm,  P.O.  Box  229, 

Covington,  Ky. 
86th  Cav  Reconn  Sqdn  Troop  B-(Julv)  W.  O. 

Hope,  P.O.  Box  112.  Mount  Hollv.  N.  C. 
87th  Div-(Sept.)  J.  Nash  Belack,  7'529  Sherwood 

Road,  Philadelphia  31,  Pa. 
88th   I)iv-(Aug.)  C.  L.  Williams,   1100  Majestic 

Bldg.,  Detroit  26.  Mich. 
94th  Div-(July)  Elbert  W.  Ramsey.  20068  Glaston- 
bury, Detroit  19,  Mich. 
101st  .\irborne  Div— (Aug. -Sept.)  Leo  J.  DePauI, 

16104  Invcrmere  Rd.,  Cleveland  28,  Ohio. 
)02nd  Div-(July)  Earl  F.  Hooper,  51  Highland 

Ave..  Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 
109th  FA,  Btry  F-(June)  John  Basta.  30  Breest 

St..  Wyoming.  Pa. 
128lh   Inf.  Co  A   (WWl)-(July)  Cyril  Cooper, 

Rccdsburs;.  Wis. 
128th  Inf,  Hq  Co  (WWl)-(June)  Jack  Owens  c/o 

Post  Office,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
149th  Inf— (July)  Nelson  A.  Meredith,  c/o  Armory, 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
151st  Inf,  Co  G-(June)  Glenn  K.  Berryman,  2924 

Vinton  St.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
I52nd  Inf-(June)   D.   L.   Parker,  2626  Poinsetle 

Drive,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
160th  Inf,  Co  K  (WWl)-(June)  Vernon  Patter- 
son. P.O.  Box  .307,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 
209th  Combat  Engrs-(July)  Winfield  Burke,  R.D. 

5,  Chillicolhe,  Ohio. 
2I3th  CA   AA-(July)  Richard   R.   Stahlcy.  1550 

Oak  St..  Lebanon,  Pa. 
219th  Sig  Dep  Co-(July)  Leon  C.  Scott,  201  S. 

12th  St.,  Nashville  6,  Tenn. 
329th  FA  (AEF)-(June)  Walter  E.  Shell,  9324 

Littlefield.  Detroit  28.  Mich. 
365th  FA,  Officers-(July)  Robert  B.  Gillum,  438 

Euclid,  Slater.  Mo. 
776th  TD  Bn-(July)  Albert  Liegl,  Central  City, 

Iowa. 

869th  Chem  Co  A.O.  (WW2)-(June)  Robert  D. 
Burr.  330  E.  Center  St..  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

CBI  Vets  Assn-(Aug.)  Winfield  Burke,  R.D.  5. 
Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Am  Field  Service  with  French  Army— (July)  A.E. 
Herrmann,  3818  Chestnut  St.,  Apt.  401,  Phila- 
delphia 4,  Pa. 

Hq  Italy  &  SSU  503-(July)  Charles  L.  Winkler, 


5979  Drexel  Rd.,  Philadelphia  31.  Pa. 
Natl    Connter    Intelligence    Corps    Assn— (Aug.) 
Arthur  F.  Stilt,  1343  St.  Elmo,  NE.,  Canton  5, 
Ohio. 

Persian  Gnlf  Command  Vets-(June)  Willis  Cowan, 

Box  482,  Tempe,  Ariz. 
S.SU  Ambulance  Service  Sections  555,  567,  583, 

650-(July)  John  B.  Hardin,  7  Havcrford  Ave., 

Margate,  N.  J. 
SSU  505,  French  Ambulance  Service— (July)  Wm. 

J.  Raundenbush,  R.D.  Church  Rd.,  Hatfield,  Pa. 
SSU  583,  French  Ambulance  Service— (July)  Wm. 

D.  Burch,   101   N.  Sacramento  Ave.,  Ventner, 

N.  J. 

US  Army  Ambulance  Service  Assn— (July)  Charles 
L.  Winkler,  5979  Drexel  Rd.,  Philadelphia  31, 
Pa. 

World  Wars  Tank  Corps  Assn  (both  WW's  and 

Korea)-(July)  Dave  De-Tar,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


Navy 


1st  Marine  Div-(Aug.)  E.  C.  Clarke,  P.O.  Box  84, 

Alexandria,  Va. 
2nd  Marine  Div— (July)  Anton  E.  PesI,  747  Holmes 

Ave.,  Ontario,  Calif. 
3rd  Marine  Div— (June-July)  John  Bugcl,  P.O.  Box 

548,  Culver  City,  Calif. 
.302nd  Seabees-(June)  H.  W.  Price,  Jr.,  135  3rd 

St.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
CBI  Vets  Assn-(Aug.)  Winfield  Burke.  R.D.  5. 

Chillicothe.  Ohio. 
"F"  Assn  (Navy,  Coast  Guard,  Marine  Corps  Fire- 
fighters)—(July)  Paul  C.  Chapman.  145  Riverside, 

Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
Submarine  Vets  of  WW2-(Sept.)  Hugh  Trimble, 

1533  Luzerne  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
USS  Hornet— (June)  Kenn  Henderson,  Box  312, 

Wall  St.  Station,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
USS  Mink-(June)  David  E.  Anderson,  R.D.  1. 

Box  128,  Ligonier,  Pa. 
U.SS  Trego-(July)  M.  A.  Garner,  R.D.  4,  Box 

87-G,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 
WAVES,   Ex-WAVES,  and   Yeomen  (F)-(July) 

WAVE   Reunion   Committee,    Room   405,  911 

Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Air 

I4th  Air  Force-(July)  B,  C.  Freeman,  216  S.  4th 

St.,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
388th  Bomb  Group  (H)-(July)  E.  J.  Huntzinger, 

863  Maple  St.,  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 
732nd    Bomb    Sqdn-(July)    Julio    Muino,  1159 

Brooklyn  Ave.,  Brooklyn  3,  N.  Y. 
CBI  Vets  Assn-(Aug.)  Winfield  Burke,  R.D.  5, 

Chillicothe,  Ohio. 


Nothing  finer 
in  American  taste... 

CALVERT 

IN  THE  GREAT  TRADITION  OF  AMERICAN  WHISKEY 


Calvert  belongs  with  the  good  things  of  America. 

Will)  its  good  foods  and  good  homes. 

Calvert  has  a  genuine  heartiness,  a  friendly  taste. 

It  is  the  kind  of  whiskey  guests  notice  — 

and  appreciate.  It's  at  home  with  good  living. 


CALVERT  DISTILLERS  COMPANY,  N.  Y.  C.  •  BLENDED  WHISKEY*  86.8  PROOF  •  65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS 
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COMRADES 
IN  DISTRESS 

Space  does  not  permit  notices  to  contact 
persons  tor  any  purpose  except  to  assist  in 
establishing  a  claim  for  a  veteran  or  his  de- 
pendents. Statement  to  that  effect  should 
accompany  notice. 

Send  notices  to:  Comrades  in  Distress, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
A»enue,  New  'iork  19,  Neiv  York. 

Army 

1 1th  Engineers,  Co  C— Syt  Pau!  A.  Raack  permit- 
ted Pfc  Georce  Anierieus  IVIaddox  and  Pfc 

Podzimek  to  yo  hunting  while  off  duty  in  day- 
time while  they  were  serving  at  Corozal  in  the 
Canal  Zone  in  1929.  While  hunting,  Pfc  Mad- 
dox  had  an  accident  which  caused  his  left  arm 
to  be  amputated  above  the  elbow.  He  was 
moved  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital.  Washington, 

D.  C.  where  the  final  operation  is  thought  to 
have  taken  place,  and  he  was  in  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  in  Jan.  1930.  Need  to  hear  from  any- 
one who  knows  the  whereabouts  of  Maddox. 
Write  f).  E.  Upshaw,  Loganville.  Ga. 

18lh  Combat  Engineers— In  order  to  establish  claim, 
I  need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  knows  the 
whereabouts  of  Carl  L.  Cole  who  served  with 
this  outfit  overseas  Irom  1942  through  1944. 
Write  me,  Harold  F.  Doerflein,  1366  S.  Fourth 
St..  Columbus.  Ohio. 

25th  Div.  35th  Inf,  Co  K-In  Feb.  1953  my  back 
was  injured  while  I  was  on  patrol  in  Korea. 
There  were  13  men  on  the  patrol;  Harvey 
Martin  was  squad  leader.  I  now  need  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  remembers  me.  Write  me, 
George  D.  Tinkham,  X2  Caribou  St.,  Portland 

4,  Maine.  Claim  pending. 

26th  Div,  26th  Cav  Reconn  Sqdn— In  order  to  es- 
tablish claim.  I  need  to  contact  "Chicken" 
Corimer.  who  was  operating  the  jeep  from 
which  I  was  thrown  while  crossing  furrowed 
land  on  a  training  problem  at  Camp  Campbell, 
Ky..  in  1943.  Write  me.  (former  Sgt)  Williani 

E.  Manning,  366  Davis  St.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 
27th  Div,  105th  Inf,  Cannon  Co-In  order  to  estab- 
lish claim.  1  need  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
served  with  my  late  son.  Sgt  .\lnier  "George" 
Jacobson,  when  he  was  sick  with  fever  and 
dysentery  on  Okinawa.  He  was  also  sick  with 
fever  on  the  ship  from  Saipan  to  New  Hebri- 
des. Write  me.  Mrs.  A.  G.  .lacobson.  5247 
Lyndale  Ave.,  ,S..  Mirmeapolis  H,  Minn. 

3Ist  Div,  149th  Field  Artillery,  Battery  C-I  was 
in  the  service  in  1942  and  1943.  My  back  was 
injured  while  1  was  lifting  up  a  IflS-mm.  ar- 
tillery piece.  I  now  need  to  learn  the  where- 
abouts of:  Green  Edmunds;  Homer  Rice;  My- 
ron Clemens,  Earl  Spencer;  Capt  George 
Smith;  and  Raymond  Good.  Write  me,  Arnold 
C.  Bnrow,  R.D.  1,  Table  Rock,  Nebr.  Claim 
pending. 

S3rd  Inf,  Co  A— In  order  to  establish  claim,  I  need 
to  hear  from:  Henry  Thompson;  S/Sgt  Green; 
Sgt  Smith;  or  any  other  soldier  who  remem- 
bers that  I  was  removed  from  the  firing  line 
at  Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  in  1940  because  the  con- 
cussion from  rifle  fire  was  damaging  my 
hearing.  Write  nie,  R.  A.  Andersen,  P.O.  Box 
424,  Tillamook,  Orcg. 

204lh  AAA  Group,  244th  AAA  SL  Bn,  Battery  C- 
I  served  with  this  outtit  Irom  Sept.  1943  till 
Feb.  1945  as  a  corporal  and  buck  sergeant.  I 
was  chief  of  section  on  radar  searchlight  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  on  the  strand  with  the  1st 
Platoon  south  of  Coronado,  Calif.;  I  also  had 
a  section  on  the  golf  course  south  of  North 
Island  with  C  Battery.  Capt.  Walter  E.  Josi 
was  my  battery  commander;  Lt.  Earl  H.  Cain 
was  my  platoon  commander  for  a  while; 
George  D.  Jones.  George  H.  Pruitt.  Ronald 
W.  Torgrimson.  Robert  S.  Robertson,  and 
James  R.  .Stevens  were  assigned  to  my  section. 
At  Camp  Livingston,  La.,  I  served  with  Co 
B,  123rd  Bn,  31st  Reg  t,  I.A.R.T.C.  At  Ford 
Ord,  Calif.,  I  served  with  Co  I.  4lh  Reg'f 
A.G.F.R.D.2.  On  June  4,  194.S.  I  left  the 
U.S.A.  and  v\as  sent  to  Oahu.  T.H.  1  was 
stationed  at  tlic  13th  Replacement  Center  with 
Casual  Co  8,  1st  i'latoon.  1  hen  I  was  assigned 
to  296th  A.\A  SL  Bn,  Battery  A,  as  chici  of 
section  on  a  Barrier  light;  was  later  a  Platoon 
Sgt  and  was  promoted  to  S/Sgt.  When  Battery 
A  was  deactivated,  I  was  acting  1st  Sgt  with 
rank  of  .S/.Sgl.  1  was  then  assigned  to  A 
Battery,  294th  AAA  SL  Bn,  where  I  was  a 
section  leader  and  motor  sgt.  I  returned  to 
the  U.S.A.  on  Jan.  H.  1946.  and  was  dis. 
charged  at  Camp  Bcalc,  Calif.  Need  to  hear 
from  anyojie  who  served  with  me  or  who  re- 
members that  I  Milfered  Irom  sore  shoulders, 
and  that  the  soreness  in  my  arm  started  in 
Sept.  or  Oct.  1944.  Also  need  to  hear  Irom 
any  of  the  doctors  or  medics  who  remember 
me.  My  right  arm,  shoulder,  shoiddcr  blade, 
and  surrounding  muscles  were  amputated  in 
1952,  because  of  an  incurable  tumor  of  the 
bone.   Write  me.  Prentice  T.  Paulson,  4451 

5.  Grant.  Englewood,  Colo.  Claim  pending. 


Products 
Parade 


A  sam})Ung  of  items  which  are  in  process  of 
development  or  are  coming  on  the  market. 
Mention  of  products  in  no  way  constitutes  an 
endorsement  of  thein,  since  in  most  cases  they 
are  described  as  represented  by  manufacturers. 


What  is  it?  Motorized  Car  for  Kids 
What  does  it  do?  Miniature  automobile 

runs  on  ',/i-hp.  motor  and  6-volt  battery, 

has  many  big-car  features. 
How  much?  $195. 

Where  available?  American  Machine  & 
Foundry  Co.,  261  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City  16. 


What  is  it?  Contour  Scriber 

What  does  it  do?  Makes  fitting  of  linoleum, 

tile,  etc.,  easier  by  inscribing  where  cuts 

should  be  made. 
How  much?  98f 

Where  available?  Charles  Machine  Co., 
P.O.  Bo.x  63-7,  Springfield,  N.  J. 


What  is  it?  Snap-tile 

What  does  it  do?  A  quick-connect,  quick- 
disconnect  garden  hose  coupling  with 
360°  swivel. 

How  much?  $1.50  postpaid. 

Where  available?  Siiap-tite,  Inc.,  201  Titus- 
ville  Rd.,  Union  City,  Pa. 


What  is  it?  Record  Nests 

What  does  it  do?  Plastic  sectional  contain- 
ers to  hold  45-r.p.m.  records  ready  to 
stack  on  a  phonograph. 

How  much?  $3.95  postpaid. 

Where  available?  Record  Nest  Mfg.  Co., 
3127  Doyne  Road,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


What  is  it?  Raid 

What  does  it  do?  Bug  killer  which  can  be 
used  safely  indoors  as  well  as  outdoors. 

How  much?  $1.59  per  12-ounce  can. 

Where  available?  C.  S.  Johnson  &  Son, 
Racine,  Wis.,  hardware,  grocery,  depart- 
ment stores. 


What  is  it?  Twin-Claw  Utility  Bar. 
What  does  it  do?  Pulls  nails  of  all  sizes 
from  tight  spots  without  bending  them. 
How  much?  $4.95. 

Where  available?  A  &  F  Manufacturing 
Co.,  1423  28th  St.,  Sacramento,  Calif., 
and  hardware  stores. 


What  is  it?  Circle  Sharp. 

What  does  it  do?  Sharpens  circular  saws 

from  6  to  10  inches  in  diameter. 
How  much?  $4.95  postpaid. 
Where  available?  Riverside  Enterprises,  311 

Riverside,  Corning,  N.  Y. 
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INVITATION  TO  LOS  ANGELES 


the  stars  through  giant  telescopes  as 
well  as  get  a  spectacular  view  of  Los 
Angeles. 

F"ight  your  way  through  the  mobs  at 
the  Farmers'  Market,  Third  and  Fair- 
fax: good  places  to  eat,  to  shop,  and  just 
to  gawk  around. 

Drive  up  to  Lake  Arrowhead,  a  jewel 
of  a  mountain  lake  81  miles  northeast  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Take  a  fling  at  Coney  Island-type  fun 
at  Long  Beach's  amusement  area,  the 
Pike. 

\^isit  San  Gabriel  Mission,  only  nine 
miles  from  Los  Angeles,  where  early- 
day-  California  still  lives  in  the  memory 
of  the  founder  of  California's  missions, 
the  beloved  Father  Junipero  Serra. 

If  you  go  out  to  Hollywood,  you'll 
see  signs  of  "Operation  Face-Lift"  by 
which  the  city  fathers  are  determined 
to  glamorize  movieville.  (They're  get- 
ting a  little  fed  up  hearing  visitors  look 
around  and  mutter  disappointedly, 
''This  is  Hollywood?") 

Besides  gandering  Grauman's  Chinese 
Theatre,  where  you'll  find  the  hoof- 
prints  of  Roy  Rogers'  Trigger  and  the 
footprints  of  some  lesser  known  stars, 
you  can  also  catch  an  outdoor  musical 
performance  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
or  the  Greek  Theatre. 


( Cofiliiiiied  from  fxige  23 ) 

If  you  prefer  a  guided  tour,  Tanner 
Tours  offers  comfortable  busses  and 
well-informed  guides.  Sample  tour:  a 
three-hour  circuit  of  Hollywood,  Bev- 
erly Hills,  and  Santa  Monica;  you'll  see 
movie  star  homes,  UCLA,  and  the  Na- 
tional Soldiers'  Home  in  Sawtelle,  all 
for  $3.35.  Tanner  also  has  a  movie 
studio  tour. 

Because  of  its  sprawling  distances, 
Los  Angeles  isn't  too  good  a  place  for 
walking.  You'll  see  few  panhandlers  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  those  you  do  sec  may 
have  a  touch  of  class.  I  was  once  tapped 
for  a  ten  spot  by  a  chap  who  said  he 
needed  it  to  fly  up  to  San  Francisco. 

Maybe  you're  a  Legionnaire  who  goes 
for  action  more  than  just  sightseeing. 

If  so,  take  a  listen  to  the  barker's  pitch 
as  he  hoarsely  shouts  the  charms  of 
Lady  Los  Angeles  inside  the  big  tent: 

"You  say  you  could  go  for  a  little 
action  at  the  racetrack?"  They're  off 
and  running  at  Del  Mar  and  the  pari- 
mutuel  windows  are  waiting  for  you. 

"You  say  you'd  like  to  see  some  box- 
ing? Wrestling?"  Why,  sure!  The 
grunt-and-grapple  boys  are  hitting  the 
canvas  at  the  American  Legion  Stadium 
out  in  Hollywood  and  at  the  Olympic 
Stadium  in  downtown  Los  Angeles. 

"Care  for  a  little  poker?"  Just  go  our 


Western  Avenue  to  the  town  of  Gar- 
dena,  where  the  draw  poker  and  the 
shows  are  both  legal  and  lively. 

"Swimming?"  Man,  you've  got  it 
made!  There're  a  hundred  miles  of 
beaches  in  Southern  California  with 
everything  for  your  comfort— except 
decently  warm  water.  As  a  longtime 
resident,  I  must  confess  under  oath  that 
the  water  is  always  cold.  But  come  on 
in  anyway,  and  as  you  try  to  gasp  out, 
"It's  invigorating!"  through  chattering 
teeth,  just  remember  what  George 
Gobel  says,  "They  don't  make  oceans 
like  they  used  to! " 

If  you'd  rather  catch  a  fish  than  act 
like  one,  you'll  find  fishing  piers  all 
along  the  Coast.  You  can  rent  any 
equipment  you  need,  and  for  seven 
bucks  you  can  go  deep  sea  fishing  in  a 
public  boat. 

Golf?  There's  a  dozen  fine  public 
courses.  Don't  be  surprised  if  you  knock 
a  long  one  into  an  oil  derrick  or  a  movie 
actor— you'll  find  both  on  some  courses. 

Horseback  riding?  Yep;  rent  a  horse 
near  Griflith  Park  entrance  and  ride 
through  this  spectacular  area. 

Or  maybe  you'd  like  a  trip  to  Cata- 
lina  Island?  Going  by  boat  runs  eight 
bucks  round  trip;  by  plane,  12  — and 
once  there  you  can  take  a  spectacular 


VETERANS: 


He's  counting  on  advice  about 


Today's  Army.  ..can  you  help 


Young  men  naturally  look  to  you,  the  experienced  veteran,  for 
straight  talk  on  Army  service.  Your  guidance  carries  a  lot  of  weight. 
That's  why  it's  so  important  that  your  counseling  be  based  on  what 
a  youngster  can  expect  in  toclay\s  Army.  Before  answering  his 
questions,  you  should  be  aware  of  the  changes  that  have  been  made 
since  you  served. 

Here  are  some  important  facts  about  today's  Army  that  you 
may  not  be  familiar  with: 


•  Qualified  high  school  graduates  may 
now  choose  their  Army  training  before 
enlistment. 

•  The  Army  now  offers  a  choice  of 
over  150  valuable  technical  courses — 
everything  from  radar  to  medicine. 

•  Young  men  may  enlist  right  into  the 
branch  of  their  choice — the  one  that 
offers  them  the  most  career  benefits. 

•  The  Army  now  offers  the  opportunity 
for  a  completel v  planned  and  balanced 
tour  of  duty  through  Unit  Rotation. 

Yes,  they're  important  changes,  all  right — but  one  thing  remains  the  same 
in  today's  Army.  It  still  needs  intelligent,  able  young  men  of  the  highest 
calibre  to  become  the  cadre  of  leaders  the  Army  needs — the  kind  of  young 
men  who  look  to  you  for  their  Army  guidance.  With  these  facts  about  today's 
Army,  you  can  show  them  that  more  than  ever  the  Army  is  offering  great 
career  opportunities.  For  further  details  on  the  various  Army  programs 
available  to  them,  direct  them  to  their  local  Army  recruiter. 


•  Young  men  who  enlist  or  re-enlist 
with  Unit  Rotation  may  now  choose  a 
unit  and  stay  with  it  for  the  fid  I  hitch. 

•  Young  men  who  enlist  or  re-enlist 
with  Unit  Rotation  outfits  may  also 
choose  their  overseas  service. 

•  Today^s  Army  recjuires  more  skilled 
specialists  than  ever  before  and  con- 
seijuently  is  offering  the  finest  oppor- 
tunities for  technical  education  in  its 
history. 
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tour  ill  a  glass-l)()tt()m  boat  or  go  hunt- 
ing for  mountain  goat  and  wild  pig. 

If  you  can  crow  d  it  in,  a  one-day 
trip  to  Tijuana,  Mexico,  just  below  San 
Diego,  is  fun.  You  can  pick  >  <)ur  poison 
down  there  in  the  form  of  dogracing, 
horseracing,  or  lightning-fast  jai  alai 
games.  And  you  can  bring  back  $12 
wortii  of  Mexican  imports  duty  free. 
(iMaybe  you'd  better  tuck  in  a  bottle 
of  French  perfume;  it  might  come  in 
handy  to  restore  domestic  harmon>- 
w  hen  >'ou  get  home. ) 

Out  at  Palos  \^erdes,  L.  A.'s  Marine- 
land  is  the  biggest  oceanarium  in  the 
world.  There  you  can  watch  porpoises 
pla\'  and  sea  lions  leap  through  hoops. 

And  finally,  there's  Disneyland, 
w  hich  in  less  than  a  \  ear  has  become 
the  biggest  single  tourist  attraction  in 
the  West.  And  not  just  for  kids,  either 
—adult  visitors  outnumber  children  four 
to  one. 

New  rides,  new  attractions,  are  con- 
stantly being  opened.  Though  20,000 
visitors— from  all  48  States  and  many 
foreign  cf)untrics— ma\'  visit  the  park  in 
a  single  da>-,  the  handling  of  crowds  is 
remarkably  efficient. 

You  can  take  your  choice:  visit  To- 
morrow land  w  here  it's  1^86  and  you're 
sped  ahead  in  a  rocket  trip  to  the  moon. 


or  ramble  o\er  to  Frontierland  and 
mingle  with  card  sharks  and  war- 
painted  Indians. 

Down  at  Disne\  land  the\'  tell  a  story 
about  a  woman  from  Missouri  who 
stopped  to  chat  with  a  park  official. 
After  she  raved  about  all  she'd  seen,  he 
asked  her  politely  how  she'd  liked  Los 
Angeles.  "Never  saw  it,"  she  said 
prompth',  "I  plan  to  see  that  on  my 
next  trip!" 

Footsore  but  happy  from  doing  Dis- 
neyland, you  may  still  be  game  for 
more  action.  O.K.,  September  is  wine 
festival  time  out  here.  Just  hunt  up  a 
festival  and  volunteer  to  help  tramp  a 
grape. 

And  if  that  gives  you  an  appetite, 
here's  a  checklist  on  some  outstanding- 
ly good  but  not  expensive  places  to  eat: 

In  the  downtown  area,  if  you  like 
the  speed  and  con\  enience  of  cafeterias, 
Clifton's,  the  Forum,  and  Manning's  all 
are  good. 

The  Pantry,  at  877  South  Figueroa,  is 
a  hearty,  back-slapping  kind  of  place- 
darned  good  food  and  harvest-hand 
portions. 

Mike  L\ man's  Grill,  on  Sixth  Street, 
iust  across  from  Pershing  Square,  is  a 
great  favorite  with  businessmen. 

The  best  Chinese  food  I've  found  in 


the  whole  of  Los  Angeles— and  not 
high-priced— is  at  Kowloon,  at  6124 
West  Pico  Boulevard.  And  how  about 
some  sukiyaki  and  Japanese  beer  at 
Kawafuku  Cafe,  at  204^2  East  First 
Street? 

For  fine  French  food— at  prices  that 
won't  fracture  your  wallet— there's 
Taix's,  at  321  East  Commercial  Street, 
and  Pierre's,  at  1010  East  Macy,  both 
near  the  L^nion  Station. 

And  there's  a  little  place  called  Naya- 
rir  Cafe,  at  1822  Sunset  Boulevard,  that 
serves  Mexican  Food  so  lip-smacking 
good  it's  been  known  to  stop  a  Texan 
from  bragging. 

Alusso-Frank's  in  Hollywood,  is  na- 
tionally famous  for  such  specialties  as 
corned  beef  and  cabbage  and  sauerbra- 
ten.  Limch  runs  around  $2.50,  and 
you're  likely  to  rub  shoulders  with  a 
movie  actor. 

Well,  that's  the  rundown  on  Los 
Angeles.  After  you've  seen  it,  after 
you've  heard  all  the  guys  step  up  to  put 
the  knock  on  the  place  (like  the  gent 
who  claimed  the  smog  was  so  thick  he 
li\  ed  with  his  wife  for  three  years  be- 
fore he  found  out  she  was  a  blonde), 
I  think  you'll  agree  with  me  that  Los 
Angeles  is  quite  a  place— and  a  helluva 
Convention  City!  the  end 


ing  m>-  personal  comfort,  not  w  ith  Ho. 

Sometimes,  just  before  a  meal  of  dr\' 
crackers,  meat'n  beans  and  a  hot  drink, 
a  smashing  barrage  would  batter  our 
position,  and  I  would  have  tf)  crawl  to 
various  points  on  the  hill  to  direct 
counterfire.  Ho  alwa>'s  crawled  with 
me,  balancing,  miraculously,  a  cup  of 
cocoa!  "You  drink,"  he  would  say,- 
forcing  the  cup  into  my  hand.  "Empty 
stomach  no  good  for  fight." 

Over  the  months,  through  fair 
weather  and  foul,  resting  or  fighting, 
the  bond  between  us  strengthened. 

I  learned  little  of  Ho's  past.  He  spoke 
briefly  of  an  uncle  in  Seoul  with  w  hom 
he  had  lived.  All  else  was  blank.  The 
war,  1  suspect,  left  scars  on  him  that 
could  nor  be  seen.  He  seemed  to  have 
materialized,  read\'  made,  out  of  no- 
where—and to  now  here  he  returned. 

Brutality  is  a  common  characteristic 
among  the  soldiery  of  impoverished 
peoples.  Not  a  trace  of  it  rubbed  off 
on  Ho  Chun  Keuhn.  His  compassion 
led  to  all  sorts  of  complications. 

One  snowy  night  he  brought  an 
eight-year-old  Korean  boy  to  the  door 
of  my  bunlcer.  Fear  and  loneliness  were 
etched  unforgettably  on  his  wizened 
face.  Ho  explained  that  some  Korean 
soldiers  had  tied  the  boy  to  a  tree  and 
were  tormenting  him.  "Boy— safe— with 
— >'ou,"  he  said,  in  his  me-Tarzan-you- 
Jane  manner  of  speaking. 


MY  BROTHER  HO 

(Coiiliiiiiiil  from  jxige  I)) 

The  next  morning,  with  my  sleeping 
bag  zipped  tight  against  tlic  bitter  cold, 
I  felt  a  curious  ball  of  warmth  pressing 
against  me.  From  the  cavernous  depths 
of  the  sleeping  bag  my  little  Korean 
greeted  me. 

"Alio,  Honcho,"  he  said. 

For  a  week  that  boy  was  my  shadow . 
He  ate  with  me,  slept  w  ith  me,  w  ashed 
with  me,  rode  with  me  in  the  w  onderful 
jcepo.  Then  an  order  from  headquarters 
sent  him  on  his  lonely  way:  All  chil- 
dren under  16  must  vacate  the  area 
immediately. 

Ho  and  I  took  little  Lee  back  to  the 
company  kitchen.  The  kindl\  cooks 
filled  a  sack  with  food.  Ho  pinned  some 
Korean  money  inside  the  bo>''s  jacket. 
Then  he  wrote  a  note,  folded  it  and 
stuffed  it  carefully  in  Lee's  breast  pock- 
et. We  put  him  in  a  jeep  between  two 
Americans  headed  for  the  rear.  The 
last  gesture  he  made,  as  the  jeep  round- 
ed a  bend  in  the  road,  was  a  pitiful  lit- 
tle wave  of  the  hand.  I  looked  at  Ho. 
He  was  crying.  Believe  mc,  I  didn't  feel 
so  good  myself. 

Two  weeks  later  I  learned  that  Lee 
had  bedded  down  at  our  headquarters 
in  the  rear  and  that  the  chaplain,  in 
seeking  a  ride  for  him  farther  south, 
had  found  the  note  and  had  it  tran- 
scribed. It  read:  "This  is  one  of  God's 
little  children.  Please  be  good  to  him. 
Feed  him  and  keep  him  warm.  There 


is  no  greater  tiianks  than  the  love  of 
a  little  boy." 

Early  in  March  I  went  to  Japan  for 
five  days  rest.  In  a  Tokyo  PX  I  bought 
a  silver  bracelet.  I  had  it  inscribed:  "To 
Ho  Chun  Keuhn  in  appreciation  for 
services  rendered  to  the  United  States 
of  America."  I  presented  it  to  Ho  when 
I  got  back.  His  lips,  w  hich  could  not 
decipher  a  word  of  English,  moved  as 
if  reading  the  inscription.  Tears  started 
from  his  eyes;  abruptly  he  turned  away. 

Late  in  March  a  blow  fell.  Our  bat- 
talion was  ordered  to  move  to  the  east- 
ern front.  A  notice,  signed  by  the 
battalion  commander,  was  posted 
throughout  the  area:  All  Korean  mem- 
bers of  the  KSC  must  remain  in  the 
area.  Ho's  unit,  the  Korean  Service 
Corps,  was  a  semimilitary  type  of  or- 
ganization which  paid  its  members,  pro- 
vided the  Korean  staples  of  fish  and 
rice,  and  kept  tabs  on  its  personnel  by 
periodic  rollcalls.  If  he  had  left.  Ho 
would  have  been  charged  with  deser- 
tion. Police  would  have  been  assigned 
to  track  him  down.  Moreover,  his  pay 
would  have  been  cut  off. 

Finally  my  platoon  was  ready  to 
leave.  Ho  and  I  shook  hands.  I  pressed 
a  ten  dollar  bill  into  his  hand.  He  re- 
fused it.  I  insisted.  Ho  threw  the  bill 
to  the  ground.  He  drew  himself  up  full 
height.  "I  owe  you,  sir,"  he  said.  "I  owe 
plenty." 
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A  week  later  v\  e  joined  the  8th  ROK 
Division  which  had  replaced  the  First 
Marine  Division  in  front  of  a  hellish 
pile  of  rock  called  Luke  the  Gook's 
Castle.  The  outpost  lines  of  resistance 
w  ere  within  speaking  distance  of  each 
other.  Casualties  were  heavy.  I  missed 
Ho  Chun  Keuhn. 

One  night  while  we  were  hunkered 
in  our  bunkers  behind  a  steep  hill,  there 
was  a  movement  at  the  door.  1  leaped 
up,  expecting  a  friend  who  had  been 
assigned  to  a  company^  nearb>'.  Ho,  half 
starved  but  smiling,  limped  into  the 
room.  "Hi,  Lieutenant,"  he  said.  "Me 
come." 


"Ed  works  so  hard  all  year,  I  don't  object 
to  how  he  spends  his  vacation." 
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I  was  overjoyed  but  apprehensive. 
"How  about  the  police?"  I  said. 

Ho  grinned.  "Police  come,  me  hide 
in  hills,"  he  said.  "Police  no  more  look, 
me  come  down." 

At  least  si.x  times.  Ho,  warned  by 
the  grapevine  that  Korean  police  were 
in  the  area,  vanished  into  the  wild 
mountains.  If  he  had  been  caught  his 
fate  would  not  have  been  a  happy  one. 

So  well  did  Ho  understand  me  that 
lie  often  anticipated  my  thoughts.  Sand- 
bags, allocated  by  engineer  supply 
dumps  and  issued  in  bales  that  w  eighcd 
close  to  200  pounds,  were  filled  with 
dirt  and  used  to  barricade  gunpits,  fox- 
holes, jeep  revetments  and  to  strengthen 
log  roofs.  There  w  ere  never  enough  to 
go  around. 

One  night  about  dark  Ho  and  I 
ieeped  to  a  supply  dump  to  requisition 
some  sandbags.  A  single  guard  stood  at 
the  edge  of  a  small  plateau  above  the 
road  bed.  I  parked  the  jeep  on  the  road, 
climbed  a  short  hill  and  confronted  the 
guard.  "How  about  a  bale  of  sandbags?" 
1  said. 


"Sorry,"  said  the  guard.  "What's  left 
belongs  to  that  radar  outfit  up  the 
road." 

"All  I  need  is  a  bale,"  I  said. 

"Sorry,"  said  the  guard.  "Maybe  to- 
morrow." 

Back  in  the  jeep,  picking  our  way 
through  a  long,  dark  corridor  of  trees, 
I  began  to  grumble.  "Damned  sand- 
bags," I  said.  "I've  got  a  notion  to  sneak 
back  there  and  swipe  a  bale." 

Ho  remained  silent. 

"Only^  trouble  is,"  I  said,  "that  guard 
would  probably  shoot  at  anything  that 
moved." 

Suddenly  the  jeep  dived  into  a  muddy 
rut.  I  shifted  quickly  and  tromped  on 
the  gas.  She  wallowed  like  a  stricken 
animal,  then  churned  slowly  forward. 
"Funny,"  I  thought  aloud,  "she's  awful 
sluggish." 

Then  the  light  dawned.  I  jerked 
around  and  looked  in  the  back  seat. 
"Ho,"  1  chortled,  "you  son-of-a-gun!" 

"Sandbag  much  heavy,"  Ho  laughed. 
"Next  time  maj  be  bring  two  men." 

Laughter  is  a  precious  commodity  in 
a  theater  of  war.  It  is  for  that  reason, 
perhaps,  that  when  a  laughable  incident 
presents  itself,  the  laughter  flows  unin- 
hibited down  tear-streaked  faces.  Ho 
Chun  Keuhn  reserved  his  laughter  for 
moments  when  it  would  do  the  most 
good. 

One  night  in  May  I  craw  led  into  my 
sleeping  bag  in  a  highly  nervous  state. 
Our  bunker  was  dug  in  on  an  exposed 
portion  of  a  terribly  battered  hill.  In- 
filtrators were  thick  behind  our  lines. 
I  lay  awake,  .45  in  hand,  tense  and  lis- 
tening. 

Suddenh'  I  iicard  stealthy-  footsteps. 
Then  quiet.  Then  footsteps  again. 
Louder  and  closer.  Someone  was  steal- 
ing up  the  hill.  Outside  our  door  the 
footsteps  stopped.  I  heard  the  intruder 
breathing.  I  snapped  erect,  levelled  the 
.45  and  called  out,  "Who's  there?  Speak 
or  I  shoot." 

"I'm  lookin'  fer  Curbstone  Six,"  said 
a  disgusted  voice.  "You  jokers  know 
where  he  is?" 

Curbstone  Six  was  an  artillery  ob- 
server on  the  other  end  of  the  hill.  I 
directed  the  man  to  his  bunker.  Then 
I  fell  back  in  a  heap  and  sighed  w  ith 
relief. 

Suddenly  Ho's  laughter  broke  the 
tension.  His  whole  body  shook.  He 
cocked  his  finger  to  simulate  my  .45, 
rose  to  his  knees,  his  eyes  wide  and 
staring,  and  thrust  his  finger  toward 
the  door.  His  voice  trembled. 

"Hoose  dere?"  he  shouted.  "Spik,  or 
i  shoot." 

Then  he  fell  over,  screaming  with 
laughter.  Together,  we  indulged  a  mild 
case  of  hysteria. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  pay  tribute  to 
Ho  Chun  Keuhn  alone.  In  my  company, 


Going  Greyhound 
you  see  the  scenery 
-not  just  the  road 


Just  as  you're  free  to  see  (through 
Greyhound's  huge,  softly-tinted  pic- 
ture windows)  .  .  .  you're  cool  and 
comfortable  aboard  one  of  Grey- 
hound's air-conditioned  luxury 
coaches.  Famous  Air  Suspension 
floats  you  along,  gently  as  a  sum- 
mer's breeze  .  .  .  one  of  the  world's 
best  drivers  is  at  the  wheel.  Next 
trip,  get  away  from  the  wheel  awhile 
...  go  Greyhound ! 


FREE!  VACATION  MAP-WITH  TOUR  FACTS 
Mail  to  Greyhound  Tour  Dept.,  71  W.  Lake,  Chi- 
cago, III.,  for  folder-map  with  tour  details. 

Name  .  .  

Address  , 

City  &  State       

«        .  ....  AL  6  56 

Send  me  special  infor- 
mation on  a  Tour  to  : 
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Lieutenant  Robert  Tow  ner  from  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  Lieutenant  Jim  Huff- 
man, Lima,  Ohio,  had  houseboys  as 
loyal  as  Ho  Chun  Keuhn,  and  whose 
faith  and  integrity  neither  will  ever 
forget.  Add  to  these  the  thousands  of 
Koreans  who  served  our  troops,  many 
without  pay,  and  you  get  a  fair  idea  of 
the  magnificent  contribution  of  these 
men  to  w  hom  liberr>'  was  a  word  more 
precious  than  life  itself. 

Night  after  night,  by  the  dozens,  they 
roiled  up  the  terrible  mountains  loaded 
down  w  ith  supplies  for  the  men  on  the 
line.  Cold,  wet,  many  of  them  sick,  they 
did  not  complain.  When  enemy  fire 
blasted  the  reverse  slopes,  they  took 
shelter  as  best  they  could.  Then  \\  lien 
the  shelling  ceased,  they  crawled  to 


their  feet  and  climbed  doggedly  on. 
On  top,  freed  of  their  loads,  they  would 
sit  and  allow  the  bitter  wind  to  dry  the 
sweat  from  their  faces.  Then,  chatter- 
ing like  a  pack  of  monkeys,  they  would 
disappear  into  the  night  to  return,  hours 
later,  with  another  load. 

Ho  Chun  Keuhn  represented  the  best 
that  was  in  these  men.  Proud,  courage- 
ous, at  times  aloof,  when  the  chips  were 
down  he  was  always  ready  to  play  the 
hand. 

I  rotated  home  in  the  middle  of  July. 
It  was  not  easy  to  say  goodbye  to  Ho 
Chun  Keuhn.  He  refused  to  permit 
himself  the  luxury  of  a  tear.  His  hand- 
shake was  firm,  conveying  something 
of  the  indomitable  courage  and  warm 
simplicit>'  of  his  nt)l)le  soul. 


"Good  luck,"  he  said,  looking  me 
straight  in  the  eye.  "I  miss  you." 

On  the  way  home,  watching  the 
clean  w  hite  foam  break  away  from  the 
bow  of  the  ship,  I  often  thought  about 
Ho  Chun  Keuhn.  And  I  realized  that 
he  was  not,  as  I  had  thought,  a  "Have 
not."  Ho  had  had  me.  And  "me"  would 
have  been  anybody  who  shared  with 
him  the  simple  creed  by  which  he 
lived:  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you. 

Somewhere  among  the  austere  brown 
hills  of  Korea  one  could  find  Ho  Chun 
Keuhn.  My  letters  to  him  go  unan- 
swered and  unreturned.  But  wherever 
he  is,  come  what  may,  I  know  that  Ho 
will  be  equal  to  the  challenge. 

Ho  Chun  Keuhn  is  a  man.     the  end 


fruit,  berries,  vegetables,  and  grass  for 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Slowly  up  again  toward  the  Rockies. 
First,  there's  a  long,  rolling  country 
with  plenty  of  rainfall  for  peas  and 
wheat  (both  are  grow  n  on  such  a  vast 
scale  that  they  are  harvested  by  simply 
mow  ing  them  down  by  the  mile).  Then 
come  the  Rockies  themselves,  with  their 
deep  pine,  heavy  snow,  many  mines, 
few  people,  rainbow  and  cutthroat  trout 
beyond  imagination. 

W  hen  the  earlv  settlers  trickled  into 
this  country,  they  were  few  in  number 
and  didn't  need  much  help.  The>' 
scooped  up  minerals,  farmed  the  land, 
whacked  down  timber.  A  little  labor 
went  a  long  way  with  so  many  riches 
around. 

Things  were  smooth  enough  until  the 
depression  of  the  1930's.  Then  the 
Northwest  got  hit  hard.  Everything 
l)ut  the  scenery  drooped. 


GO  NORTHWEST,  YOUNG  MAN! 

(Continued  from  pa^e  27) 
Revival  came  with  World  War  II.  Its 
terrible  appetite  needed  just  such  an 
area  to  satisfy  it.  And  when  this  war- 
born  demand  spilled  over  into  tiie  post- 
war years,  the  Northwest  was  off  like 
a  skier  down  one  of  its  own  slopes. 

Raw  materials  lured  fabricators  near- 
er to  their  source  of  supply.  The 
spraw  ling  river  systems  w  ere  harnessed 
for  more  power  to  drive  aluminum  and 
atom  plants.  Each  development  brought 
new  people  with  their  need  for  houses, 
schools,  hospitals,  stores,  laundries, 
churches,  movies.  The  momentum  grew 
and  grew. 

The  trick  now  is  to  keep  it  going.  If 
you  are  an  honest,  vigorous  laborer,  the 
Northwest  has  a  spot  for  >'ou— at  high 
wages.  If  you're  a  white  collar  worker, 
you  should  be  able  to  get  along  despite 
growing  competition.  And  if  >  ou're  an 
engineer— particularh'  one  with  an  im- 
aginati\  c  frame  of  mind  —  or  an  in- 


'Maybe  you'd  belter  look  iiilo  this.  Tbey  all  iiislietl  in  here  a  lew  iiiiiuiles  ago 
and  started  listening  to  police  calls." 
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ventor,  or  adept  at  industrial  promotion, 
your  w  elcome  w  ill  be  a  red  carpet. 

Just  look  at  some  of  the  major  in- 
dustrial employers  and  the  webs  they 
are  spreading  out: 

Boeing  Airplane,  in  the  Seattle  area, 
had  a  temporary  employment  peak  of 
45,000  during  the  war.  When  the  bombs 
stopped  falling,  this  melted  away  to 
5,000.  But  instead  of  tiding  itself  over 
by  branching  into  the  fabrication  of 
aluminum  doodads,  Boeing  bet  its  chips 
on  the  iet  age  and  won.  First,  it  ex- 
panded its  engineering  department  to 
its  present  strength  of  4,500.  Then  it 
scored  heavily  with  its  long-range  jet 
bomber  (the  B-52).  Meantime  it  was 
betting  |15  million  on  the  design  and 
construction  of  civilian  jets— a  gamble 
that's  now  worth  around  $400  million, 
w  ith  more  to  come.  Boeing  is  deep  in 
guided  missiles,  too,  but  can't  talk  much 
about  that. 

And  its  prosperity  has  rippled  out. 
It  buys  lots  of  parts  and  services  from 
others.  One  such  subcontractor  is  Iron 
Fireman  (of  Portland)  w  hose  name  you 
know  best  when  it's  on  heating  equip- 
ment. 

You  hear  much  the  same  story  in  the 
wood  industry.  Once  logs  spelled  only 
lumber.  But  now  pU  wood  gets  the 
cream  of  the  crop,  with  lumber  next  in 
line.  And  the  waste  products  of  both— 
heretofore  burned  up— make  pulp  and 
chemicals.  Each  time  some  part  of  a 
tree  is  spared,  new  industries  and  sub- 
industries  spring  up.  Pulp  requires 
chlorine  and  caustic  soda.  So  the  sup- 
pliers of  those  ingredients  rushed  in. 
Plywood  is  held  together  with  adhe- 
sives,  so  the  glue  producers  came  along. 
And  the\',  in  turn,  wanted  formalde- 
hyde, bringing  in  that  fraternity.  It  goes 
on  and  on.  Onh'  the  bark  of  a  tree  and 
the  lignin  (the  binder  in  wood  fiber) 
are  still  not  fully  utilized.  If  you  can 
figure  out  something  economic  to  do 
with  them,  you're  rich. 
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The  might  of  the  Colimihia  River- 
greatest  power  stream  in  North  Ameri- 
ca—has created  its  share  of  commerce 
too.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
installations  at  Hanford,  Wash.,  have 
a  payroll  of  10,000,  for  the  atom  now 
is  considered  a  "permanent  and  stable 
industry."  Aluminum  smelting  and  fab- 
ricating keep  expanding  as  the  need  for 
the  light  metal  increases. 

Mixed  \\  ith  these  are  the  new  con- 
sumer industries.  Remember  that  the 
Northwest  isn't  fenced  off  from  the 
East  by  mountains  alone.  Freight  rates 
make  another  barrier  (gasoline  in  the 
Rockies  will  cost  35 (  3  gallon,  or  even 
more,  at  times),  hi  the  shelter  of  such 
high  transportation  costs,  manufacnir- 
ers  of  clothing,  furniture,  and  even  lug- 
gage have  built  little  empires  of  their 
own  in  the  Northw  est. 

The  trouble  with  their  shelter, 
though,  is  that  there  are  two  sides  to  a 
wall— if  the  budding  manufacturers 
want  to  tap  Eastern  markets,  they  are 
up  against  the  same  rate  problem  as  the 
Eastern  boys  shipping  West.  This  they 
are  trying  to  lick  by  emphasizing  qual- 
ity—a solution  the  growers  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  found  years  before. 

Now  put  natural  resources,  skill,  and 
quality  together,  and  what  do  you  get? 
Wonderful  w  age  rates— with  unions  to 
keep  them  there. 

Industrial  labor  in  Washington  is  59 
percent  organized  (highest  in  the  na- 
tion); in  Oregon  it's  47  percent  (third 
in  the  nation).  Last  December  the 
average  weekly  earnings  for  all  manu- 
facturing industries  were  $87.09  in 
Washington,  $90  in  Oregon,  $90.88  in 
Montana,  and  $85.97  in  Idaho. 

Lest  you  forget,  Seattle  is  the  home 
of  Dave  Beck,  whose  teamsters  union 
was  the  biggest  in  the  AFL  and  still 
ranks  No.  2  since  the  merger  between 
AFL  and  CIO  (it's  only  a  hair's  breadth 
behind  the  auto  group).  The  talkative 
Beck  gladly  will  give  you  his  favorite 
lecture  on  the  advantages  of  coopera- 
tion between  unions  and  employers— a 
thesis  that  seems  plausible  enough  when 
you  look  down  from  his  citadel  on  the 
activity  of  Seattle  below. 

White-collar  people,  who  by  and 
large  don't  have  unions,  say  that  they're 
tagging  behind  the  wage  parade. 
Women,  though,  don't  have  that  com- 
plaint. Good  typists  and  office  workers 
start  at  $230  to  $260  a  month,  with  na- 
ture's playland  thrown  in.  This  is  caus- 
ing quite  an  immigration  from  the  East. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  farm,  on  the 
other  hand,  better  bring  enough  cash  or 
credit  with  you— it  will  take  at  least 
$25,000. 

It's  self-evident  that  under  such  con- 
ditions living  expenses  in  the  Northwest 
are  high,  except  on  some  of  the  local 
foodstuflFs  (in  Washington  even  that  is 
offset  by  a  B'/j  percent  sales  tax).  But 


ECHO 
SPRING 1 

So.rL 


More  .  .  .  and  more  .  .  .  and  more 
ECHO  SPRING  answers  the  call 
for  truly  smooth 
Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 


No  finer  bourbon  ever  came 
out  of  Kentucky.  And  yet 
Echo  Spring-  conies  to  you  at 
a  price  lower  than  most  other 


Kentucky  Bourbons.  For  a 
truly  smooth  bourbon  call  for 
Echo  Spring-  ag-ain...and 
again... and  again. 


KENTUCKY  FINE  BOURBON 


STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY... 86  PROOF... ECHO  SPRING  DISTILLING  COMPANY,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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you  can  balance  high  prices  with  the 
fact  that  people  in  the  Northwest  tend 
to  get  along  more  simply  than  in  older, 
more  populated  areas.  Usefulness  is  a 
bigger  factor  in  making  buying  deci- 
sions than  tlashiness. 

Houses,  b\'  contrast,  cost  less  than  in 
the  East,  and  there  isn't  any  easy  ex- 
planation for  it.  Lumber  may  be  cheap- 
er, but  lumber  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  a  house  (remember,  labor  here 
is  very  high).  Builders  grumble  that 
FHA  and  are  ultraconservativc  in 
evaluating  houses  for  mortgages  and 
thus  put  a  damper  on  prices.  That  could 
be  one  reason.  Size  of  cit\'  could  be 
another:  the  biggest  metropolis  in  the 
Northw  est  is  Seattle,  w  ith  a  population 
of  only  500,000. 

hi  style,  houses  tend  toward  the 
ranch-t\'pe  and  contemporary  designs. 
You  don't  find  many  "traditional" 
homes  in  a  region  where  the  outdoors 
is  almost  as  much  a  part  of  living  as  the 
indoors.  On  hillsides,  split-level  homes 
are  popular— one  floor  at  street  level 
w  ith  living  room  in  back,  the  other  on 
the  downward  slope  to  make  a  da\  - 
light  basement,  recreation  room,  or 
maybe  a  couple  of  bedrooms.  For  $15,- 
000  to  $20,000  you  can  get  a  three-bed- 
room home  that  w  ould  cost  you  almost 
50  percent  more  in  the  East.  Rentals  are 
pretty  much  a  rarity.  Trailers  aren't. 

Schools  are  surprisingly  good.  In 
most  districts,  the  authorities  and  the 
voters  saw  the  w  ave  of  kids  coming  and 
prepared  for  it.  Moreover,  public 
schools  in  the  Northwest  always  have 
been  a  matter  or  great  pride— a  s)'mbol 
of  democracy  and  progress.  An  index 
of  how  public  school  facilities  are  keep- 


ing the  population  happy  is  the  near- 
absence  of  private  schools.  In  Seattle 
there  are  onl>'  two,  with  an  enrollment 
of  niaj'be  500. 

State  and  other  nonfederal  taxes 
haven't  raised  a  rebellion  so  far.  Most 
people  think  they  are  about  par  for  the 
course,  except— every  once  in  a  while— 
when  there  is  a  reassessment  of  prop- 
erty values. 

Washington  has  a  sales  tax  (3^/3  per- 
cent), a  propcrt\'  tax,  and  a  tax  on  real 
estate  ti^ansactions.  Oregon  has  an  in- 
come tax  (graduated  from  2  percent  to 
8  percent  of  taxable  income),  a  prop- 
erty tax,  and  a  use  tax.  Idaho  has  an 
income  tax  (li/^  percent  to  8  percent). 
So  has  Alontana  ( 1  percent  to  4  per- 
cent), plus  poll  and  property  taxes.  But 
>'ou  may  be  sure  that  Northwest  tax- 
payers aren't  being  nicked  any  deeper 
than  their  counterparts  on  the  East 
Coast,  and  usually  less. 

When  you  get  here,  you'll  find  the 
people  young,  friendly,  and  earnest. 
Even  those  with  great  wealth  don't 
make  a  show  of  it;  some  are  reticent 
about  their  affairs  to  the  point  of  shy- 
ness. Gossip  is  not  one  of  the  favorite 
sports. 

Not  onh'  is  the  population  young 
because  the  region  is  young,  but  also 
because  older  people  just  wouldn't  like 
it  here.  And  the  climate— no  matter 
w  hat  the  temperature  is  in  the  daytime 
—always  is  cool  at  night.  Don't  bring 
your  Bermuda  shorts.  Long  underw  ear 
would  be  less  conspicuous  and  much 
more  practical.  By  the  same  token,  a 
fireplace  is  more  useful  than  a  rocking 
chair  on  an  open  porch. 

Not  everybod\"  likes  the  Northwest. 


Its  awful  vastness  overwhelms  a  few, 
and  they  get  lonely.  Chrysler  recently 
sent  a  team  of  recruiters  to  W^ashing- 
ton  to  scout  around  for  scientists  and 
technicians  to  work  on  guided  missiles 
in  Detroit.  Here  is  the  way  one  of  the 
tempters  puts  it:  "Our  best  bet  is  try- 
ing to  bring  our  own  people  home.  Al- 
most all  the  ones  we  talk  to  are  from 
Alichigan.  They  have  seen  the  West. 
Now  they  want  to  go  home.  And 
they'll  be  more  stable  when  they  get 
back— the  wanderlust  is  out  of  their 
system." 

But  for  the  very  reasons  that  some 
leave,  many  more  come  and  stay  on. 
They  love  the  room  that's  everywhere 
—even  in  the  cities.  People  are  just  like 
yourself;  there's  good  hunting  and  fish- 
ing; good  pay. 

A  >'oung  law>er  from  the  East  ex- 
presses it  as  simply  as  this:  "I  wanted 
water  and  mountains.  I  looked  over  the 
map  and  this  was  the  place  that  had 
both.  I  came  out  to  see,  liked  it,  and 
set  up  my  practice." 

E\  en  more  t>  pical  is  the  story  of  an 
advertising  man:  "I  passed  through 
Seattle  w  hile  I  w  as  in  the  Navy.  Aly 
wife  and  I  had  been  living  in  the  Mid- 
west, but  we  didn't  want  to  go  back 
there.  Those  miserable  winters,  and 
then  the  hot  summers.  So  w  e  settled 
here.  I  knocked  around  some  before  I 
found  what  I  wanted,  but  soon  I  got 
iust  w  hat  I  liked." 

Note  that  this  adman  got  acquainted 
with  the  Northwest  while  he  was  in 
service.  That's  how  so  man>'  of  tlie 
newcomers  first  became  enthusiasts— 
they  were  stationed  here,  shipped  to 
and  from  here,  or  worked  in  w  ar  indus- 
try. After  that,  they  put  down  roots 
with  or  without  going  home  first.  You 
w  on't  have  an\-  trouble  finding  a  Legion 
Post. 

As  for  the  leisure  side  of  life,  we 
won't  e\  en  attempt  to  get  into  that, 
neither  of  us  being  an  outdoor  expert. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  matter  w  hether 
>'ou  just  like  to  look  at  nature,  or  poke 
around  in  it  with  rod,  boat,  or  gun, 
>  ou'll  have  all  >'ou  need  in  the  North- 
west—and then  some. 

For  really  acti\e  fellows  there's  this 
thought:  You  can  do  what  >'ou  please 
without  being  ashamed  of  your  gun, 
> our  reel,  \our  motor,  or  \  our  purse. 
The\'  don't  fawn  upon  you  with  that 
"podner"  stuff  out  here,  but  they  aren't 
snootN'  cither. 

Have  fini  \our  own  wa>",  with  the 
assurance  that  the  other  fellow,  by  and 
large,  will  be  considerate  and  polite. 
Last  winter  in  4V2  niillion  private  acres 
of  Douglas  fir  along  the  Pacific  Coast, 
hunters  bagged  1  1,300  deer,  1,450  elk, 
385  bear,  and  one  mountain  goat. 
Amidst  all  that  shooting,  they  set  only 
four  forest  fires. 

THE  END 


"Officer  Gallagher,  tell  us  the  story  of  how  you  told  off  Captain  Cassidy." 
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ROD  AND  GUN  CLUB 

(Continued  from  fiage  2S) 

JAMES  K.  HILL  of  172  N.  2nd  St., 
Hugliesville,  Pa.,  writes,  "After  you  have 
tried  everytiiing  and  tlicy  still  don't  bite, 
take  tlie  wrapper  from  a  Baby  Rutli  candy 
bar,  twist  gently  and  make  one  single  knot, 
loop  over  the  barbed  hook,  and  you'll  be 
surprised  at  the  results.  It's  either  the  tex- 
ture of  the  paper  or  the  red  and  white 
colors.  I've  had  good  luck  witii  this  idea." 


FOR  THE  DOG  LOVER'S  memory  book: 
Because  of  the  late  hour  the  Reverend 
F,.  L.  Dixon  and  Clarence  Hedges  of  Ed- 
monton, Ky.,  called  off  their  hunt  after 
their  three  hounds  had  treed  a  raccoon. 
Upon  reaching  home.  Reverend  Dixon 
found  one  of  his  dogs  missing.  After  three 
days,  he  returned  to  the  spot  where  the 
coon  had  been  treed.  There  was  the  hound, 
sitting  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  looking  at 
the  big  fat  coon  in  the  treetop  and  giving 
a  little  bark  every  once  in  awhile.  He  didn't 
like  to  leave  a  job  unfinished. 

HARRINGTON  AND  RICHARDSON 
CO.,  (of  Worcester,  Mass.),  recently  in- 
troduced four  new  model  firearms. 

They  are  a  haninierless,  slide-action  .22- 
caliber  repeating  rifie;  a  12-  or  16-gauge 
slide-action  shotgun  (with  or  without  vari- 
able choke);  and  a  .22-caliber,  9-shot, 
swing-out  cylinder  revolver. 

The  model  422  slide-action  .22-caliber 
rifle  has  a  capacit)'  for  21  short,  17  long  or 
1.^  long  rifle  cartridges.  Its  overall  length 
is  41  '2  inches  with  24-inch  barrel  and 
crowned  muzzle.  It  has  adjustable  open 
rear  sight  and  is  grooved  for  Tip-OfT  scope 
mount.  The  rifle  is  tubular  fed  and  weighs 
5'/,  lb.  Cost  $41.50. 

The  model  400  hammerless,  slide-action, 
repeating  shotgun  in  12-  or  16-gauge  is 
tubular  fed,  has  6-shot  capacity  (5  in  maga- 
zine, 1  in  chamber)  furnished  with  3-shot 
magazine  plug.  The  gun  is  47  ?4  inches 
long  overall.  Barrel  28".  Chambered  for 
2%"  shells.  Full  choke,  '\^■eight  7 '4  lb. 
Price  |68..>0.  Model  401  with  variable 
choke  $78.50. 

The  model  929  "Side-Kick,"  swing-out 
cylinder,  .22-calil)er  re\  olver  comes  in  6-, 
4-  or  2';-in.  barrel  lengths.  Single  or 
double  action  w  ith  automatic  ejector  re- 
turn. Finished  in  H  &  R  Crown-Lustre 
Blue.  Nine-shot  capacity.  Chambered  for 
.22-caliber  long  rifle,  long,  or  short  am- 
munition. Price  $16.75. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  that  |)ertaiiis 
to  hunting  or  fishing,  send  it  along.  If  we 
can  use  it,  we'll  reward  you  with  a  hunting 
or  fishing  accessory.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 
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Hard  to  beat 
Easy  to  keep 


It's  hard  to  beat  an  Aluma  Craft ...  no  matter  how  you 
look  at  it.  Fast,  smooth,  stable,  Erich  Swenson  designs 
assure  top  performance.  Pre-formed  parts,  strong  aluminum 
extrusions,  careful  forethought  in  the  small  important  de- 
tails ...  no  boat  is  better  built. 

And  easy  to  keep  .  . .  they  are  practically  no  work  at  all. 
No  caulking,  painting  or  annual  overhaul.  Always  dry.  Al- 
ways ready.  Always  fast.  Always  steady.  Easy  to  own  on 
easy  terms. 


ALUMA  CRAFT 


To  select  the  right  boat 
for  yourneeds,  see 
your  dealer  or  write 
for  beautiful  1956  free 
catalog  today. 


BOAT  COMPANY 


2600  27th  Avenue  South    "Ar    Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wosh  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Original  Type  P  Pump  has  l.OOl  use'^ 
—  house,   garden,  farm.   Pumps  3,00<i 
GPH;    4  50    GPH    80'    high;    or    1 .80O 
GPH  from  25'  well.  Use   1/6  to  3.'4 
MP  motor.   Motor  coupling  Included. 
1'  Inlet;  -'''4"  outlet.  Stainless  steel 
;ift.    WON'T  RUST!    WON'T  CLOG! 
l'osti>,ii.l     if    rash     with  order. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  TentrifUK-'il 

LA'BAWCOPUMPiBelle'iea(l56,N.J. 


PAYS  BIG!  SEND  FOR  FREE.  BIG,  ILLUS-  /taP^ 
TRATED  CATALOG  NOW!  Graduates  report  f "// 
making  substantial  incomes.  Start  and  run  your  /BOOli// 
own  business  quickly.  Men,  women  of  all  ages.  iTrii  — // 
learn  easily.  Course  covers  .Sales,  Property  // "^S/l 
Management.  Appraising.  Loans.  Mortgages,  and  IffOW/f 
related  subjects.  STUDY  AT  HOME  or  in  class-  i^^^ZJi 
rooms  in  leading  cities.  Diploma  awarded. 
Write   TODAY   for    free    book!    No  obligation. 

Approved  for  World  War  11  and  Korean  Veterans 
WEAVER  SCHOOL  OF  REAL  ESTATE    Est.  1936] 
2020A  Grand  Avenue  Kansas  City.  Mo* 


COST  GOVT.  Ml "» ^^^^ 


NEW  BLACK  WALNUT 
U.S. A.  SPRINGFIELD 

RIFLE  STOCKS 


A  rare  opportunity  to  bring  your  rifie  back 
to  original  condition.  Genuine  U.S.A. 
Straight  grained,  untreated,  free  of  warp- 
age,  inletted,  modified  pistol  grip.  Perfect, 
no  seconds. 
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FREE  —  500 

FLANNEL  CLEANING 
PATCHES  WITH  EACH  STOCK 


1.50 

.  EA 


Ship.  Charge 
50c  ext.  U.S. A 


34"L.  9"D.  2V2"W. 
Quilted  canvas  with 
full  length  zipper.  Ideal 
for  rifles  or  shotguns 
with  removable  stocks. 


U.S.  ARMY 
PARATROOPERS 

GUN 
CASE 

$22.00  VAL 

$9.00 

^  EA. 

Ship  Charge 
50c.  ext.  U  S.A. 


Please  send  check  or  M.O.-No  C.O.D. 

J.  JACOB  SHANNON  &  CO. 

211  N.  23rd  St.  Phila.  3,  Pa. 
The  Oldest  Equip.  House  In  Phila. 


Men!  Finest  lather  Bomb 
COSTS  ONIY  59« 


JUST  PUSH  VALVEI 

Richer,  Creamier  Lather 
No  Brush  Needed 
No  Greasy  Cream 
3  Beord  Softeners 


AERO  SHAVE 


Not  79f 


NofV* 


'MOTOR  OVERHAUL  $2.98' 


nd  <iis 


inter 


parts 


Amazinpr  chemical  compoi 
nallv  like  maKic.  Keplates  friction-- 
overheating,  tightens  loose  nittli  _  _ 
cracks  and  pit  marks.  Noisy  pounding  motors  with 
sticky  valves  that  stall  in  traffic  and  on  hills,  sput- 
ter, burn  too  much  gas  and  oil  and  start  poorly  In 
cold  weather  Instantly  run  smooth  and  powerful  as  new! 
.Simplo  as  pouring  in  oil.  Works  while  you  ride.  Makes 
motors  last  vears  longer.  For  all  makes,  years,  mod- 
els, cars,  trucks,  tractors,  taxis,  boats.  Pays  for  It- 
self many  times  over  in  gas  and  oil   savings  " 


Send  No  Money 


Let 

nient  to  put  in  your 
that  you  deposit  $2.' 
postman  on  arrival, 
fixes  up  your  motor 
chanics  overhaul,  re 


If  : 


.  Use  At  Our  Risk 

iiplete 
on  ap 
-e  plu; 


MOTDU  FIXIT  Iroat- 
.roval.  All  we  ask  is 
C.O.D.  postage  thru 
agree  MOTOR  FIXIT 
my  $50  garage  me- 
an for  money  back. 


ell  as 
;mpty 

Write  today  t.,  FLEETWOOD  CO., 

sDept.  126,  230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  III 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

NOW  there  is  a  new  modern  Non-Suriilcal  treatment 
that  permanently  corrects  rupture.  These  Non-Sur- 
ftlcal  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a  Lifetime  Ccrti- 
licate  of  Assurance  is  given.  Write  today  for  our  New 
FREE  Book  that  gives  facts  that  may  save  you  pain- 
ful and  expensive  surgery,  and  tells  how  non-surgi- 
cally  you  may  again  work,  live,  play  and  love  and  en- 
joy life  in  the  manner  you  desire.  There  is  no  obligation. 
Excelsior  Hernia  Clinic  Dept.  720.5      Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
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morVU>€  FOLDING 
BAMOUET 
 TABLE51 


If  you  are  on  tlie  board  of  jour  post,  school  or 
■  cliurcli,  or  on  tlie  bouse  or  purchasing  commit- 
I  tee  of  your  chib.  you  will  be  interested  in 
I  this  modern.  Folding  Pedestal  Banquet  Table. 
I  Write  for  catalog  and  special  discounts. 
\    Monroe  Co.,  69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 


FREE 

WHOLESALE 
SPORTING  GOODS 
V  CATALOG 


Tiiir  \ 


SANTA 

DISTRIBUTING  CO.  <• 

1321  MAIN  ii 

KANSAS  CITT.  MO  /| 


FAMOUS  NtTIONtL  BRANDS  tT  LOW  WHOLEStU  PRICES 
•  Cameris         •  Sfntini  Cm4i         •  AfpliiKci         •  Ifwtkr 


||||T|JAnQ,  If  you  ore  Ihe  talented  author 
nU  I  llwllW  ■  o^  o'^  unpublished  manuscript, 
TAICKIT       let  us  help  you  gain  the  recogni- 
■  ALtlNI        tion  you  deserve.  We  will  pub- 
GOING   TO   ''^^  ^""^  BOOK-we  will  edit, 
design,  print,  promote,  adver- 
WASTE?       tise  and  sc/l  it!  Low  subsidies, 
good  royalties. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET,  DEPT.  LI 

COMET  PRESS  BOOKS,  200  VARICK  ST.,  N.  Y.  36 


*I'  "1*  *H  "1"  "H    "I"  "1*    "I*  'J"  "I"  "H  "I" "f*  "I"  '\'  *I*  *I"  'I'  'I'  "I" H*  "E~ ■!*  "I*  ■!■ 

|VETERANS-CASH| 

IGERMAN  WAR  SOUVENIRS! 


Uniforms,  medols,  caps,  illuslroted 
military  books.  Antique  Guns 


860t     Lex,n,.o„     Ave  ^ 
I  Robert  Abels  New'^Yo''rf  ^IfNew  York  I 

-I— l--H--l--)--l-H-'l'  I  d  I'-l-H-  l'  I'  I  I  I  I  !■  'I'  I  I  I  1 


"OiPblANr  BALLOONS 

***They're    really    BIG    —  .surplus 
U.S.  Govt,   (new  overage)  Neo- 
prene  weattier,   target  balloons. 
.GREAT  FUN  In  tile  l)ackyard:  at 


lek'e  PROMS.  They  attract  BIG 
wils    to    business  opeiilnK^. 
Ic  events,  conventions,  exhl- 
loMS.     trade     shows.  ORDER 
TODAY!    Appiox.    Inflated  sizes: 
t.  dla..  49c  — 5  ft.  dla..  99c 
lO  ft.  dla..  $1.59—13  ft.  SI. 95 
ost.ige  paid  on  prep.iid  orders. 
.1 1  if.  residents  please.Hldsalestax 

VOLUME  SALES  CO..  War  Assets  Div. 

Dept.  L-6S6,  3'?3C  Sunset  Blvd.,  los  Angeles  29,  Colif. 


KEEP 

THIS 

LIFE 

LINE 

FULL 


mi 

BLOOD! 


HOW  MUCH  IS  YOUR  GUN  WORTH? 


•  (Continued  from  page  17)  ■ 


guns.  If  you  have  a  particularly  fine 
Damascus  gun,  you  can  get  modern 
steel  barrels  for  it.  Chambered  barrels, 
tapered  but  unblued,  can  be  bought  for 
about  $20.  A  gunsmith  might  charge 
another  $25  to  cut  off  the  original  bar- 
rels, ream  out  the  stubs  to  the  new  bar- 
rel shank  size,  sweat  in  the  new  barrels 
and  replace  the  ribs.  That's  a  lot  of 
monej',  but  some  of  these  old  guns  are 
worth  it.  You  ma\'  end  up  w  ith  a  gun 
worth  $75  to  $250. 

I've  never  seen  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  "liberated"  firearms  brought 
into  the  country  by  veterans  of  OLir 
various  wars.  Hundreds  of  thousands, 
certainh^  Ala\'be  millions.  If  you  per- 
sonall>'  disassociated  your  pet  Luger 
from  a  captured  Nazi  or  relie\  ed  a  paci- 
fied Jap  of  that  Arisaka  rifle  in  >'OLir 
clo.set,  those  guns  are  priceless  souve- 
nirs. To  \  <)u.  But  if  >'ou  are  one  of  the 
guys  who  swapped  precious  greenbacks 
or  more  precious  beer  for  a  center-fire 
keepsake,  \'ou  paid  \'our  dough  for  the 
thrill  of  showing  it  around  at  home 
right  after  you  got  the  order  of  the 
ruptured  duck.  In  cash  money,  few  of 
those  guns  are  worth  much  toda\'. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Thousands  of 
them  iia\'e  been  imported  since  the  war 
and  are  being  dumped  on  the  American 
market.  Prices  quoted  (on  items  that 
are  new  or  have  been  brought  to  near- 
new  condition)  determine  the  value  of 
your  own  examples.  Recent  adxerrise- 
ments  list  Mauser  rifles  for  $37.50,  as- 
sorted Japanese  rifles  for  $18  up,  Eng- 
lish Enfields  for  $29.50,  Russian  Moisin 
rifles  for  $14.50,  and  so  on.  Lugers  start 
at  around  $35,  the  British  \\'cble\- 
comes  for  as  little  as  $14.95,  French 
Lebels  for  the  same  price.  A  W'alther 
comes  higher— about  $40  for  one  in 
good  u.sed  condition.  Enemy  guns  made 
late  in  the  war  usually  sufi^ci'ed  from 
high-speed,  slipshod  production  and 
low-grade,  ersatz  materials.  The  well- 
made  guns  that  were  manufactured  be- 
fore the  war  or  in  the  first  year  or  two 
of  the  war  got  the  hardest  kind  of  use, 
and  su fleered  from  it. 

A  few  of  our  lads  accidentall)'  came 
home  with  some  of  our  ow  ti  American 
militar\'  weapons.  The  value  of  these, 
too,  can  best  be  measured  b\'  current 
prices.  They  are  higher  than  for  foreign 
arms,  and  rightly  so.  The\  're  usualU' 
better  guns,  in  better  condition.  Le^al 
Mi's  (Garands)  can  be  purchased  for 
around  $115,  carbines  for  around  $85. 
Original  Springfield  1903  rifles  (many 
of  them  returned  from  Britain,  w  heic 
they  were  sent  in  the  desperate  da>  s 
after  Dunkirk)  bring  around  $60  (new 
barrels  can  be  o!)tained  for  $10).  The 
American  Enfield,  made  during  \\'orld 
War  I,  is  worth  about  $35.  There  are 


a  lot  of  these  around.  Back  in  the  thir- 
ties our  Government  sold  Enfields  to 
National  Rifle  Association  members  for 
around  $12,  and  Krags  went  for  as  little 
as  $3.50.  The\''re  all  worth  more  now, 
of  course.  A  good  military  Krag  should 
bring  $20. 

If  your  pet  souvenir  rifle  is  battered 
up,  you  can  restore  it  at  slight  cost. 
New  carbine  stocks  can  be  obtained  for 
$3.95;  new  Garand  stocks  (without 
metal  parts)  for  $2.50.  New  Garand 
barrels  cost  about  $15.  Other  parts  can 
be  obtained  for  low  prices.  Thousands 
of  foreign  and  American  militar\'  rifles 
have  been  converted  to  sporters.  Often 
this  conversion  was  expert,  a:id  a  nice 
rifle  worth  anywhere  from  $50  to  $100 
resulted.  And,  iust  as  often,  an  inexpert 
job  was  done,  resulting  in  an  inefficient 
and  sometimes  unsafe  rifle.  There  are 
complete  kits  for  converting  military 
rifles  to  sporters.  Generall>',  it'll  cost 
about  $30  to  convert  a  Alauser,  Enfield, 
or  Springfield  03  to  a  fair  sporter.  Be- 
fore \'ou  spend  that  money,  remember 
that  it  isn't  worth  w  hile  unless  the  ac- 
tion and  barrel  are  in  good  condition. 
\^ery  few  of  the  souvenir  guns  I've  seen 
would  justify  the  investment. 

A  few  GI's  were  able  to  bu\'  fine 
double-barreled  rifles,  three-barrel  com- 
bination rifle-shotguns,  and  exquisitch" 
made  double  shotguns  —  maybe  through 
those  forms  of  wartime  and  earl\-  post- 
w  ar  currency:  American  cigarettes  and 
chocolate  bars.  If  you  got  one  of  the 
double  rifles,  cherish  it.  It's  a  goofy 
weapon  for  American  shooting,  and 
probably  shoots  an  obsolete  cartridge, 
bur  there's  an  astonishing  interest  in  it. 
Probably  it's  worth  more  than  $100; 
maybe  $200  or  more,  though  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  find  customers.  If  it  s  a 
good  Holland  &  Holland,  it  might  be 
worth  as  much  as  a  good  used  automo- 
bile. Those  Clerman  and  Austrian  shot- 
guns are  often  equally  valuable,  as  are 
the  three-barrel  iobs.  A  few  of  them 
aic  worth  between  $500  and  $1,000. 
One  caution,  though.  The  I6-gauge 
shotgun  w  hich  was  very  popular  among 
the  European  aristocracy  is  usually 
chambered  for  the  short  shell.  It  w  on't 
take  the  standard  American  16-gauge 
shell.  Vou  can  bu>'  short  shells,  but 
they're  not  well-suited  to  American 
hunting  conditions.  In  Europe,  upland 
game  is  driven  toward  the  shooters  by 
beaters,  and  is  killed  at  very  short 
ranges.  A  light  load  is  therefore  pre- 
ferred. Americans  shoot  at  longer 
ranges  —  w  ant  more  punch.  Thus,  a 
European  shotgun  is  worth  maybe  a 
third  less  in  the  short  16-gauge  load 
than  in  any  of  the  standard  chamber- 
ings,  no  matter  how  beautifully  it's  en- 
graved. 
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We're  getting  close  now  to  the  real 
gold  mines— antique  guns.  Like  postage 
stamps,  antique  guns  have  little  intrinsic 
value.  They  are  worth  only  as  much  as 
someone  is  willing  to  pa>'  for  them. 
And  that  is  keyed  to  the  number  of 
people  w  ho  collect  a  given  t\  pe.  Alore 
people  collect  old  handguns  than  long 
guns  (rifles  and  shotguns),  so  they  are 
much  more  valuable.  In  general,  prices 
of  old  guns  have  doubled  in  the  past 
four  >'ears. 

Dealers  sa\'  that  there  are  o\  er  50,000 
collectors  of  old  guns  in  the  country. 
I  doubt  that  most  of  these  are  serious, 
but  there  are  enough  serious  collectors 
to  make  it  unlikely  that  you'll  pick  up 
a  Colt  Paterson  revolver,  worth  $1,500 
or  even  more,  for  a  few  dollars.  It  does 
happen,  though.  A  Missouri  gun  col- 
lector recently  overheard  a  barber  offer 
a  friend  an  old  revolver  for  $5.  The 
friend  thought  $3.50  was  enough. 
Turned  out  to  be  a  Colt  Walker.  Don't 
ask  me  what  such  a  gun  is  worth.  I 
know  of  a  man  w  ho  gladly  paid  $2,000 
to  get  one. 

The  value  of  an  old  gun  depends  on 
its  popularit\'  among  collectors,  its  ori- 
ginal historical  significance,  its  condi- 
tion, and  its  rarit\'.  There  are  thousands 
of  freak  guns  around— inventor's  models 
and  the  like  —  true  ones-of-a-kind. 
They're  worth  little.  The  really  valu- 
able guns  are  those  which  were  once 
v\  ideh'  used  but  are  now  scarce. 

About  ten  times  more  people  collect 
old  Colts  than  any  other  gun.  The 
models  vary  so  widely  in  \'alue  that  I 
can't  begin  to  list  them  here.  If  >()u 
have  an  old  Colt,  it's  worth  checking 
with  a  knowledgeable  collector  or  at 
least  in  a  gun  catalog  which  lists  prices. 
Any  of  the  earl\-  cap  and  ball  models 
should  be  worth  at  least  $150.  A 
Walker  model  Colt  in  new  condition 
just  recently  sold  for  £10,000  in  a  fitted 
case  complete  with  bullet  mold,  nipple 
wrench,  etc.  This  is  the  only  cased 
AV'alker  known.  It's  a  huge  gun,  \\  ith  a 
nine-inch  barrel  and  weighs  four 
pounds  nine  ounces.  Get  out  the  scales 
if  you  have  a  big  "hawleg"  Colt.  Many 
of  these  had  the  barrel  shortened,  but 
they're  still  worth  plenty.  A  man  in 
California  makes  a  replica  of  this  gun 
for  $350.  It's  not  a  counterfeit,  because 
he  stamps  his  name  on  it.  But  counter- 
feits of  the  most  valuable  models  are 
beginning  to  appear.  Least  valuable,  be- 
cause most  common,  is  the  Navy  model, 
worth  about  $150  complete  and  in  per- 
fect condition. 

An  almost  comic  reversal  of  values 
happened  with  the  Colt  Single  Action 
Army  revolver,  the  famous  "Peacemak- 
er" or  "Frontier  Model,"  "The  Gun 
that  Won  the  West."  This  is  the  six- 
shooter  you  see  brandished  in  Western 
movies.  It  was  used  by  Billy  the  Kid, 
Wyatt  Earp,  and  other  villains  and 


heroes  of  the  earh'  West.  Colt  brought 
out  this  model  in  1873,  and  manufac- 
tured more  than  300,000  of  them  before 
discontinuing  the  model  in  1941.  The 
1941  price  was  $37.50  new,  and  there 
was  little  demand.  After  the  war  col- 
lectors ran  the  price  of  this  gun  up  to 
$100  to  $200,  depending  upon  condi- 
tion. Another  manufacturer  brought 
out  a  good  replica  in  1953,  and  another 
got  into  the  business  in  1954.  These 
guns  sold  at  about  $90.  The  Colt  people 
watched  this  revolution  in  values  with 
astonishment.  Just  recently  the\'  have 
recovered  from  their  shock,  and  started 


"I'm  ready." 
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limited  production  on  the  gun  again— 
at  $125!  This  move  created  havoc  in  the 
used  gun  \alue.  Frontier  models  that 
had  sold  for  $200  were  suddenly  worth 
only  $75. 

It  is  a  popular  superstition  that  the 
Colt  and  the  Winchester  w  ere  tlie  onh' 
guns  used  in  the  post-Civil  War  West. 
They  were  the  most  widely  used,  but 
there  were  plenty  of  others— the  Smith 
and  Wesson,  Remington,  Starr,  and 
nian\'  other  handguns,  the  Springfield, 
Remington,  Sharps,  Neidner,  and  other 
shoulder  weapons.  I  think  that  >'ou'll 
see  these  guns  increase  in  value  in  the 
next  few  years,  but  as  of  now  they're 
w  ay  below  the  Colts. 

It  doesn't  take  much  to  start  a  col- 
lectors' fad  which  will  multiply  the 
value  of  an  old  gun.  A  smart  publicit\' 
man's  promotion  in  connection  with  the 
movie  Winchester  13  created  fantastic 
new  values  for  the  "One  of  One  Thou- 
sand" rifles  of  that  model.  Such  a  gun 
which  had  lain  unrecognized  in  a  pile 
of  "junk"  rifles  was  picked  up  by  a 
sharp-eyed  long-gun  collector  for  only 
$4.50.  As  a  result  of  the  movies  and 
attendant  promotion  such  rifles  today 
may  bring  between  $2,500  and  $5,000. 
It  wouldn't  surprise  me  if  the  coming 
publication  of  Alden  Hatch's  new  book 


You  can  move  just  about  anything 
in  a  u -HAUL  Rental  Trailer! 

The  next  time  you  have  something  to 
move  ...  rent  a  U-Haul  trailer.  Eco- 
nomical and  easy  to  use  locally  or 
for  one-way  long  hauls.  U-Haul  fur- 
nishes guaranteed  tires,  hitches,  tarps, 
yet  any  model  U-Haul  rents  for  no 
more  than  an  ordinary  trailer.  Call 
Western  Union  Operator  25  or  see 
the  Yellow  Pages  for  your  neighbor- 
hood Service  Station  Dealer. 

RENTAL  TRAILERS 

Send  lor  "How  to  Move  with  a  U-Haut" 

U-Haul  Co.,  Dept.  AL6,  Box  6728,  Portland  66,  Ore. 


Loose 
Castor  ? 


Anchor  it  with  New 
Plastic  Wood.  Makes  a 
permanentfix  that  won't 
crack,  chip  or  peel.  And 
New  Improved  Plastic 
Wood  has  a  finer  grain 
—  minimum  shrinkage! 
Takes  stain  with  excel- 
lent results. 


Handles  like  putty — hardens  into  wood. 


PLASTIC 
WOOD'' 


Become  an 

nccounTHiiT- 

Auditor— CP,  A, 

The  demand  for  skilled  accountants — men  who  really 
know  their  business — is  increasing.  National  and  state 
legislation  is  requiring  of  business  mucli  more  in  the 
way  of  Auditing,  Cost  Accounting,  Business  Law, 
and  Income  Tax  Procedure.  Men  who  prove  their 
qualifications  in  this  important  field  are  promoted  to 
responsible  executive  positions. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary.  We  train  you 
from  ground  up,  or  according  to  your  individual 
needs.  Low  cost:  easy  terms. 

Send  name  and  address  on  the  lines  below  for  free 
illustrated  book  describing  the  LaSalle  Accounting 
training  and  the  opportunities  in  this  highly  profitable 
field. 

lAQAIir  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
LnOALLC  /J  G<x'i'ie4fuuuie*tce.  !}*tiiituiia*t 
417  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  6361H,  Chicago  5,  III. 


Name.  . 
Address . 
City  


.Zone. . .  .State. 
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Almost  Frantic  from 
DRY  SKIN  ITCH? 

First  applications  of  Zemo  — a 
doctor's  soothing  antiseptic  — 
relieve  itch  of  surface  skin  and 
scalp  irritations.  Zemo  stops 
scratching  and 
so  aids  healing. 


zemo 


INVENTORS 


!f    >ou     belifVf.'    lUm    \<>il    h;i\       <ni  eiil  ion .    you  ^lii.i 

lind  out  how  to  j>iotecl  it.  Wo  jire   rt'tiisteieil  to  iiracti 
before  the  U.   S.  Patent  Office.   Send  for  your  coi»\'  ot  c 
I'ateat  Booklet  "How  lo  Protect  Your  Invention"  and 
"Invention  Ueconi  '  form.  No  obligation. 

McMORROW,  BERMAN  &  DAVIDSON 

itcpiMt.td   I'.iicnt  Atlorney^ 
146-F   Victor  Building  Washington   1.  D. 


Hertel  Station,  Dept.  AL,  Buffalo  16,  N.  Y. 


42  TOP 
PERFORMING  MODELS 

8'  Itifu  18' 

. .  from  $39.25  inct.  fri 


Runobouls,  Cruise'!,  Converlibfei,  Fi»hing,  etc.,  for  everv 
purpose  with  modem  itylirci,  advonced  design.  No  e»- 
perience  necessory,  omoieLri  con  easilv  assemble.  Save 
!/i  lo      "factory-built  prices! 

FIBERGIAS   TCAILERS,  ACCESSORIES 


Z0 

GET  YOUR  POLIO  VACCINE 
AS  SOON  AS  YOU  CAN... 

MEANTIME,  FOLLOW 
THESE  PRECAUTIONS: 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION 
FOR  INFANTILE  PARALYSIS 


about  Remington  will  step  up  the  value 
of  guns  produced  by  that  company 
during  its  long  history,  which  began  in 
1816. 

Foreign  dumping  afTects  the  value  of 
these  guns,  too.  A  big  lot  of  old  Rem- 
ington-Rider rolling  block  and  Model 
1873  Winchester  lever-action  ritles  with 
military-type  full-length  stocks  have 
reappeared  on  the  market.  These  were 
shipped  out  in  the  1870's  to  foreign 
countries  which  have  kept  them  in  tlieir 
arnH)ries  all  these  \  ears.  The  Reming- 
tons seem  to  be  mostly  in  the  7-mm. 
caliber,  slighti>'  used,  and  cost  about 
$17.  The  \A'inchesters  are  44-40,  and 
range  according  to  condition  from  $60 
in  new  condition  down  to  $27.50  in  de- 
activated condition. 

If  \'ou  have  all  the  et]uipment  for  an 
old  gun,  it's  value  goes  up  again.  The 
Colt  I860  army  revolver  is  worth  ma\ - 
be  $300  or  so  by  itself.  \\'ith  shoulder 
stock  of  matching  number,  reloading 
tools,  etc.,  \  ()u  might  get  $600  for  it. 

The  standard  weapons  of  the  Blue 
and  tile  Gray  were  clums\'  muzzle-load- 
ers, and  are  not  worth  much;  $25  w  ould 
be  a  good  price.  Howe\  er,  both  breech- 
loaders and  repeaters  first  appeared  in 
large  numbers  during  the  War  betw  een 
the  States,  and  have  a  fair  value  if  in 
good  condition  —  ma\be  $50  for  a 
Sharps  and  $75  for  a  good  Spencer.  The 
gate-latch  Springfield  is  too  common 
to  be  worth  more  than  $20  unless  in 
mint  condition.  But  if  \ ou  happen  to 
have  a  Sharps  w  ith  a  cotfcc  mill  in  the 
stock,  or  one  with  a  hollow  stock  that 
served  as  a  canteen,  you've  struck  gold. 
These  guns  are  valued  well  up  in  the 
three  figures,  and  maybe  into  four.  Bv' 
and  large,  guns  which  can  be  identified 
as  having  been  used  by  the  Confederate 
forces  are  worth  more  than  those  used 
by  the  Federals. 

How  about  the  real  anrit|uities— tiic 
guns  that  our  forefatiiers  used  when 
America  was  \oung?  Tiicse  are  scarce 
indeed,  in  their  original  condition. 
^  ou'\  c  heard  the  expression  "lock, 
stock,  and  barrel?"  Our  frugal  fore- 
fathers had  a  way  of  modernizing  their 
guns  as  they  went  along,  by  replacing 
the  lock,  and  sometimes  the  stock.  It 
wasn't  hard  to  put  a  flintlock  on  a 
matchlock  rifle.  Most  of  the  earh'  flint- 
locks that  were  an\'  good  were  con- 
\  crted  to  cap-locks  w  lien  the  percus- 
sion cap  was  invented.  A  I'uropean 
matchlock  such  as  the  first  settlers  in 
X'irginia  and  New  Fngland  used  would 
be  almost  priceless. 

It's  pretty  hard  to  determine  the  age 
ot  a  Kentuck)'  or  Penns>lvania  long 
rifle  without  knowledge  of  the  old 
proof  marks  and  other  maker's  identifi- 
cation. However,  gun  collectors'  books 
list  marks  and  makers,  and  \  <)U  can  de- 
termine the  approximate  age  of  the 
piece  from  them.  Proof  marks  are  usu- 


ally found  under  the  barrel  at  the 
breech  end,  so  you  may  have  to  re- 
move the  stock  to  find  them.  A  gun  that 
can  be  identified  is  worth  50  per  cent 
more  than  an  unidentified  gun.  There 
were  more  than  500  gunsmiths  who 
made  "Kentucky"  rifles,  and  a  few  are 
still  being  made  today,  by  almost  the 
same  methods  and  with  the  same  ma- 
terials as  the  originals. 

Rifled  guns  are  worth  more  than 
smoothbores,  unless  the  latter  happen 
to  be  the  "Brow  n  Bess"  or  Charleville 
muskets  which  won  the  Re\ olution  for 
us.  Our  friends  in  Europe  liave  del)ased 
the  flintlock  market  for  us,  too.  You 
can  buy  flintlocks  used  in  the  Napole- 
onic Wars  for  $27.50.  A  good  Hawken 
Plains  rifle  is  worth  about  $250,  and  ex- 
amples of  popular  earlier  makes  w  ill  go 

QUICK  IMPRESSION 


\\  Ai  I   \\  j.  rri-  Kiti  KC 

STRAY  TOOTHBltL'SH  BRISTLE 

AMKUIC.W   I,I-;<;I(>N  ma*.a/,im; 

for  twice  as  much.  But  the  a\erage 
American  flintlock  musket  would  be 
valued  at  about  $50.  As  w  ith  late  19fh 
cenfur\'  guns,  the  pistols  arc  worth 
more  than  the  long  guns.  A  handsome 
flintlock  pistol  may  bring  $600  or  more. 
A  pair  of  good  cased  dueling  pistols 
may  bring  between  $1,000  and  $2,000. 
But  a  more  typical  price  for  an  average 
relic  w  ould  be  $100. 

There's  a  thrix  ing  business  in  parts, 
and  \'ou  can  make  an\'  old  gun  look  as 
good  as  it  did  w  hen  it  was  new  .  Any 
antique  gun  is  more  valuable  if  all  the 
serial  numbers  on  the  parts  are  the  same. 
Otiicrw  ise  the  gun  becomes  a  reproduc- 
tion, in  part  at  least.  And  regardless  of 
what  market  prices  ma\'  be,  there's  a 
\alue  be\ond  money  in  handling  the 
same  nuisket  >oin-  great-grandfather 
carried  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
the  rifle  that  never  got  far  from  your 
pioneer  grandfather's  hand  till  he  was 
safe  through  Indian  countr>%  the  Krag 
your  father  carried  up  San  Juan  Hill, 
the  old  Stevens  22  with  which  you 
learned  to  shoot  squirrels,  or  the  P-40 
you  snatched  from  the  belt  of  a  cring- 
ing storm  trooper.  the  end 
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The  World's  Only  Automatit 
ROTARY  DRY  SHAVE 

SAFETY  RAZOR 


THE  LADIES  AND  THE  PAMPHLETEERS 


-(Coiitiiiiud  from  [wgc  1})- 


today's  coninuinist  control  efforts  with 
religious  persecutions  of  the  past:  in 
Biblical  times,  as,  "The  proceedings  of 
the  Jew  ish  leaders  against  Jesus  and  his 
followers  resemble  some  modern  sedi- 
tion trials  in  the  use  of  false  witnesses 
and  the  vagueness  of  charges  brought"; 
in  the  English  Reformation  era  when, 
says  Chafee,  "exculpatory  oaths"  were 
first  introduced  into  law  but  "finally, 
this  method  of  suppression  was  aban- 
doned in  disgust  until  its  revival  by 
American  legislators  in  the  middle  of 
the  20th  century." 

Hardly  anything  could  be  straighter 
from  the  anti-anticommunist  lexicon  of 
the  Fund  For  The  Republic.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  Biblical  reference  which 
has  been  characterized  by  many  as  a 
highly  profane  comparison. 

"Consider  the  current  reasons  for  se- 
dition laws,"  writes  Chafee  in  another 
section  of  the  pamphlet.  "Almost  every- 
body recognizes  that  open  discussion 
must  have  some  legal  limits;  the  test  is 
whether  it  creates  sufficiently  great 
dangers  of  external  attack,  internal  dis- 
orders, immoral  conduct,  etc.  The  ques- 
tions men  disagree  most  about  aie— 
does  the  danger  really  exist?  Is  it  big 
enough  to  warrant  suppression?" 

He  then  proceeds  to  make  clear  that 
his  answer  to  both  questions  is  no,  \\  ith 
a  discussion  of  English  religious  perse- 
cutions of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
concluding  w  ith  the  observation,  "Here, 
too,  the  fear  of  freedom  might  have 
been  exaggerated." 

All  55  pages  of  his  treatise  are  simi- 
larly aimed  at  implanting  in  the  minds 
of  unsuspecting  readers  his  belief  that 
control  or  regulation  of  communists  is 
not  only  unnecessary  but  highly  ob- 
jectionable. 

Almost  as  bad  is  the  pamphlet  The 
Constitution  and  Congressioiml  Inves- 
tigating Committees,  by  Dartmouth 
Prof.  Robert  K.  Carr.  Its  tenor  is  set  in 
this  paragraph: 

"Unfortunatch',  the  [three  congres- 
sional subversive-investigating  I  com- 
mittees sometimes  \\  eakened  their  cases 
with  the  public  by  using  scare  language 
to  describe  their  findings  and  by  exag- 
gerating the  strength  and  influence  of 
the  domestic  communist  movement. 
Thus,  they  tended  to  overeducate  those 
people  who  were  impressed  by  their 
findings  and  to  undereducate  other 
people  who  were  so  repelled  by  the 
excesses  and  abuses  which  marked  the 
work  of  the  committees  that  they  al- 
lowed themselves  to  disbelieve  almost 
everything  that  the  committees  re- 
ported." 

Objective?  Impartial? 

Or  this,  in  the  Carr  tome's  conclud- 
ing paragraph: 


"The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
face  and  meet  its  responsibility  in  cor- 
recting the  abuses  of  its  investigating 
committees  so  that  the  investigating 
power  may  be  preserved  for  \\  ise  and 
essential  use." 

Or  this  passage  from  his  discussion 
of  alleged  "trials"  of  witnesses  by  com- 
mittees w  hich  never  have  "tried"  any- 
one in  a  prosecutive  sense: 

"At  worst  the  committees  have 
sliamcfully  abused  their  witnesses  to  a 
point  where  these  legislative  'trials'  be- 
come a  horrible  mockery  of  our  great 
tradition  of  trial  by  due  process  of  law. 
Only  slightly  less  serious  is  the  damage 
to  civil  liberty  done  by  the  committees 
in  their  contribution  to  the  spirit  of  in- 


"— don't  tell  me— let  me  guefis.  He  broke  a 
hundred,  didn't  he?" 

AMKItlCAN    I.):<iII>N  MA(;.\7,INI: 

tolerance  and  repression  that  has  grow  n 
so  strong  in  the  United  States  in  the 
postwar  era." 
Unbiased? 

In  Kenosha,  Wis.,  the  Kenosha-Paul 
Herrick  Post  21  of  The  American 
Legion  called  public  attention  to  the 
underlying  objectives  of  the  Freedom 
Agenda  program  when  the  Kenosha 
League  of  A\'omen  Voters  vmdertook 
a  local  project.  Replying,  the  Kenosha 
League,  among  other  things,  gave  ful- 
some praise  to  another  of  the  pamphlets. 
The  Constitution  and  the  Loyalty  Pro- 
grams,  by  Harvard  Instructor  Alan 
Westin.  It  said  he  "nowhere  (luestions 
the  need  for  a  government  fidelity  pro- 
gram, nor  does  he  indicate  that  the  pro- 
gram is  in  itself  a  suppression  of  our 
constitutional  freedom." 

Conceding  that  the  Westin  pamphlet 
is  far  less  objectionable  than  either  the 
Chafee  or  Carr  opuses,  some  doubts 
nevertheless  might  be  raised  by  these 
words  in  its  final  chapter: 

"How^  have  the  programs  succeeded? 
They  have  caught  no  spies.  .  .  .  The 
need  to  measure  fidelity  has  also  pro- 
vided a  fertile  field  for  reckless  and 


FOR  REFRESHING  AFTER- 
NOON TOUCH -UP  SHAVES 

•  NO  Electricity  •  NO  Winding 

•  NO  Water        •  NO  Lather 

SELF-SHARPENING  CUTTERS 

Here  it  Is  At  Long  Last! 

A  brand  new  con- 
ception inshavintf  that 
gives  you  that  "  Morning  -  shave- 
fresh"  appearance,  easily,  quickly 
silently,  discreetly,  any  time,  any- 
where! Just  move  Nylomat  over 
cheeks  and  chin  to  enjoy  a  smooth, 
clean  touch-up  shave  —  in  no  time! 
Small,  light,  handy;  carry  in  purseor 
pocket,  always  ready  for  instant  use. 
•  For  men -women.  •  Shove  onywhere,  any  time. 
Smoothly,  silently,  diicreetly.   •  All  non- metallic 
portt  of  unbreakable,  wear  -  retitlant  DUPONT  NY- 
tON.  •Fully  automatic — ihaves  dry.  •  Jewel -like 
luxury,  watch-like  preciiion.  •  Added  free  Nylon  Box. 

ORDER  TODAY  ON  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE! 

Rush  your  order  for  your  Nylomat  today.  Send  only 
$9.95,  check  or  money  order.  We  pay  postage.  If  not 
delighted,  return  within  7  days  for  full  money  re- 
fund  Mail  your  order  NOW ! 

NYLOMAT,  Inc.,  Dept.  F  12,665  Fifth  Ave.,  NewYork 


LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTING 


n  quickly  In  8  short  weeks  at  To- 
ledo for  a  bright  future  with  security 
In  the  vital  meat  business.   Blp  pay. 
full-time  jobs  —  HAVE  A  PROFITABLE 
MARKET    OF    YOUR    OWNl    Pay  after 
Craduatlon.   Diploma  given.  Job  help. 
Thousands     of     successful  graduates 
I   Send  now  for  blp:,  new  lllustraled  FREir 
No  obligation.  G.I.  Approved. 
NATIONAL   SCHOOL   OF   MEAT  CUTTING 
Dept.   A-68,   Toledo  4.  Ohio 


Troubled  with  GETTING 
UP  NIGHTS,  Pains  in  BACK, 
HIPS,  LEGS,  Tiredness 

If  you  have  these  symptoms 
then  your  troubles  may  be 
traced  to  Glandular  Dysfunc- 
tion ...  a  constitutional  disease.  Medicines 
that  give  temporary  relief  will  not  remove 
the  cause  of  your  trouble.  Neglect  of  Gland- 
ular Dysfunction  often  leads  to  premature 
old  age  and  sometimes  incurable  malignancy. 

The  past  few  years  men  from  over  3,000 
communities  have  been  successfully  treated 
here  at  the  Excelsior  Institute.  They  have 
found  soothing  relief  and  a  new  outlook  in 
the  future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Institute,  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to  older  men 
by  NON-SURGICAL  methods  has  a  NEW 
FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how  Glandular  Dys- 
function may  be  corrected  by  proven  NON- 
SURGICAL treatments.  This  book  may 
prove  of  utmost  importance  in  your  life. 
Write  today.  There  is  no  obligation. 
Excelsior  Institute,  Dept.  B-3532,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

GOVERNMENT  40  ACRE 

OIL  LEASE  $100 

Act  of  Congress  gives  citizens  equal  rights  with  Oil 
Go's,  to  obtain  Govt,  leases.  You  do  no  drilling,  yet 
may  share  in  fortunes  made  from  oil  on  public  lancJs. 
(Payments  if  desired)  Licensed  &  Bonded  Oil  Brokers. 
Free  Information  &  Maps  of  booming  areas.  Write: 
NORTH  AMERICAN  OIL  SURVEYS 
8272-L  SUNSET  BLVD.,  LOS  ANGELES  46,  CALIF. 


HIGH  TWIST 
FIRST  QUALITY 


NYLONS 


2  PAIRS.    only  M^s 


51.25 


(she 


epular  value  .S2.70  for  2   p.ilrs  of 
torklngs,  .Sjiecify  seamless  or  reffu. 
IT)    or  3<)  ilenlor    (service  sheer), 
ludo  size,    UTiKtli   and  color    (lleht.  metllum 
or  riailt).   Satisfaction  Ku.iranlci'd  or  money  back. 

ANN  PAGE,  Dept.  f,  291  E.  Delavan  Ave.,  Buffalo  8,  N.  Y. 
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irresponsible  politici;ins.  .  .  .  Dema- 
gogues of  this  ilk  did  not  invent  Com- 
munists or  the  Soviet  Union,  however, 
and  it  seems  clear  that  the  proper  way 
to  deal  \\  ith  them  is  not  to  abandon  the 
quest  for  fidelit>'  in  public  emplo>  incnt 
l)Ut  to  approach  the  task  v\  ith  sanit\'  and 
justice,  ignoring  neither  the  dangers  of 
Communist  activities  nor  the  menace 
of  radical  'securitj  -firsters'." 

Nowhere  in  the  words  is  there  any 
direct  attack  on  the  security  programs. 
But  re-read  the  words;  clear  is  the  im- 
plication that  present  programs  are  the 
nefarious  works  of  "irresponsible  poli- 
ticians" and  "radical  securit\  -firstcrs." 

In  the  back  of  each  of  the  six  pamph- 
lets is  a  list  of  "Suggestions  for  Further 
Reading,"  which  together  constitute 
one  of  the  most  objectionable  features 
of  the  entire  Freedom  Agenda  program. 

To  an  almost  unbelievable  extent  is 
this  supplemental  bibliograph\'  loaded 
on  the  side  of  anti-anticommunism. 
\Vestin's  pamphlet  suggests  the  Senate 
internal  Security  Subcommittee's  famed 
report  on  "Interlocking  Subversion  in 
Government  Departments"  and  a  Yale 
Lazv  Review  article  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Otherwise,  the  lists  are  almost 
a  closed  corporation  restricted  to  w  orks 
which,  in  varying  degrees  of  dogmatic 
bigotry,  advance  the  arguments  of  anti- 
anticommunism. 

Included  are  several  by  Thomas  I. 
Emerson  and  Walter  Gellhorn.  Both 
were  named  as  communists  in  sworn 
testimony,  although  both  subsequently 
denied  the  charge.  National  Command- 
er Wagner  points  out  that  Emerson  w  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Law  \  ers 
Guild,  Gellhorn  a  member  of  the 
Guild;  and  that  both  were  national 
committeemen  of  the  International 
Juridical  Association  which,  like  the 
law  yers  Guild,  has  been  cited  as  a  legal 
arm  of  the  Communist  Party.  Both 
have  been  affiliated  w  ith  various  other 
front  organizations,  both  have  defended 
individuals  and  organizations  accused  of 
having  communist  ties. 

Says  Commander  Wagner: 

"\V'e  [the  Legion]  have  never  de- 
manded, as  charged  by  Mrs.  John  C!. 
Lee,  President  of  the  League  of  Women 
\\>ters  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
League  repudiate  the  Freedom  Agenda 
program. 

"Nor  have  v\c  infringed  on  the  free 
speech  of  League  members  or  partici- 
pants in  its  program,  as  some  elements 
in  the  League  seem  to  believe.  Our  stand 
is  perfectly  plain:  We  just  don't  be- 
lieve that  our  freedom  can  be  fairl\- 
defined  and  defended  b\-  authors  \\  hose 
affiliation  w  itii  communist  front  organ- 
izations leas  es  gra\  e  d<>ul)ts  as  ro  their 
loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

"In  this  same  vein,  we  ha\  c  not  chal- 
lenged the  pinpose  or  jeopardized  pos- 


sible constructive  benefits  of  the  Free- 
dom Agenda  program  by  suggesting 
that  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
might  better  use  the  writings  qf  count- 
less loyal,  learned  Americans  in  its  study 
projects." 

As  mentioned  before,  additional  bias 
and  prejudice  frequently'  are  injected 
into  the  program  by  local  discussion 
leaders.  This  tendency  for  "liberals"  to 
emerge  in  that  role  is  not  surprising, 
however,  when  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  program's  genesis. 

The  idea  of  such  an  undertaking  first 
was  proposed  at  top  levels  by  Anna 
Lord  Strauss,  well-known  New  York 
liberal-One  Worldcr,  former  national 
President  of  the  League  of  Women 
\^oters  and  still  one  of  its  most  influen- 
tial behind-the-scenes  powers.  LAV\^ 
sources  say  she  convinced  League  di- 
rectors of  the  merits  of  the  idea,  then 
approached  the  Fund  For  Tiie  Repub- 
lic for  a  grant  to  undertake  it. 

I'und  grants  totaling  $111,000  soon 
were  forthcoming  to  the  Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt  Memorial  Fund,  a  nonprofit, 
tax-exempt.  Foundational  offshoot  of 
the  League,  and  the  Freedom  Agenda 
program  became  fact  instead  of  fancy. 

The  FA  pamphlet  on  Hoiv  to  Or- 
i^imize  a  Freedom  Agenda  Project  is  it- 
self a  most  revealing  document.  Other 
civic  organizations  and  individual  civic 
leaders,  it  says,  should  be  brought  into 
sponsorship  of  the  projects  as  much  as 


By  Rabbi 
DANIEL  LOWY, 

Congregation  B'er  Chayim 
Chaplain,  Post  13,  Cumberland,  Md. 

Almighty  God,  Unto  Thee  we  turn 
in  prayer  in  these  crucial  tmies. 
Grant  us  wisdom  and  understandinj^ 
so  that  we  may  continue  to  pursue 
the  paths  toward  Brotherhood  and 
Peace.  Help  us  remove  nil  intoler- 
ance and  hij^otry  from  our  midst. 
Fervently  we  invoke  Thy  blessing 
upon  our  coiuitry  and  all  who  are 
entrusted  with  its  welf.ne.  Inspire 
tlieni  to  continue  their  valiant  and 
noble  efforts  to  guard  this  great  land 
from  every  enemy,  pestilence,  and 
sorrow.  I'ortify  us  with  determina- 
tion, a  better  world  in  our  time,  and 
I  hv  Kingdom  of  truth,  justice,  and 
pe.icc  shall  prevail  over  all  the  earth. 
Amen. 


possible,  with  L\A'\'  chapters  subor- 
dinating their  own  sponsorship  role— 
admittedly  to  gain  greater  prestige,  and 
obviously  so  that  if  brickbats  follow 
they  would  not  all  hit  the  League. 

Publicity,  the  booklet  sa>'s,  is  to  be 
avoided  until  plans  are  all  set  and 
everything  is  ready  to  start  operating— 
presumably  in  fear  that  premature  leak- 
age of  plans  might  precipitate  adverse 
criticism  and  forestall  the  project.  It 
also  suggests  that  members  of  "Initiating 
Committees,"  set  up  to  get  the  local 
projects  in  operation,  "should  be  per- 
sons who  have  a  favorable  attitude  to- 
ward the  purpose  of  the  project  .  .  . 
extremely  important  to  avoid  the  in- 
clusion of  individuals  who  are  known 
to  have  a  strong  bias  on  the  subject." 
Meaning,  undoubtedly,  to  bring  in  anti- 
anticommunists  but  avoid  anticommu- 
nists. 

Such  an  interpretation  of  the  organi- 
zational instructions  explains  fully,  and 
is  the  only  explanation  of,  how  it  hap- 
pens that  in  almost  every  case,  local 
discussion  group  leaders  turn  out  to  be 
those  who  follow  the  line  that  commu- 
nism is  simply  another  domestic  politi- 
cal movement  fully  entitled  to  all  free- 
doms and  liberties  of  the  Constitution. 
Rarely  is  there  one  w  illing  to  admit  that 
communism  is  an  alien  conspiracy 
aimed  at  forcible  overthrow  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  very  liberties  of  w  hich  com- 
munists now  seek  to  take  advantage. 

National  Headquarters  of  the  League 
tells  local  units  to  a\  oid  answering  criti- 
cism of  the  program  whenever  pt)ssible. 
Hov\ever,  if  it  reaches  a  stage— and  it 
has  in  many  places— that  some  answer 
must  be  made,  the  League  makes  a 
major  point  of  sa>'ing  that  the  Fund  For 
The  Republic  has  made  no  effort,  direct 
or  indirect,  to  influence  the  program's 
operation  or  conduct. 

Perhaps  true;  no  one  has  produced 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  But  it  begs  the 
point.  The  Fund  has  had  no  reason  to 
seek  to  interfere;  the  program  has  been 
carried  out  exactly  in  accordance  w  ith 
its  own  notorious  anti-anticommunist 
philosophy-,  and  the  Fund  knew  when 
it  made  its  grants  that,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Aliss  Strauss  and  her  colleagues, 
it  would  be  so  carried  out. 

This,  then,  is  the  Freedom  Agenda 
program— described  b.v  its  sponsors  as 
intentled  to  "organize  discussion  groups 
on  individual  liberty  .  .  .  not  committed 
to  an\'  particular  pt)int  of  view  .  .  .  rests 
on  the  conviction  that  honest  discussion 
of  the  issues  involved  in  contemporary 
cjucstions  of  individual  liberty-  is  the  best 
\\a>-  to  promote  a  healtin  public  at- 
mosphere for  constitutional  govern- 
ment." 

Criticism  of  the  program  woulil 
e\'aporate  if  it  would  operate  on  those 
announceii    (principles.         e   seek  no 
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quarrel,"  says  Commander  Wagner, 
"with  the  League  of  Women  Voters  or 
with  any  other  responsible  group  in 
America.  We  seek  only  to  protect  our 
freedoms  and  our  security  against  the 
real  and  present  danger  of  communism." 

The  argument  over  individual  liber- 
ties is  between  those  who  believe,  along 
with  The  American  Legion,  that  the 
communist  conspiracy  is  the  greatest 
threat  to  our  freedom  that  has  ever 


arisen,  and  those  who  regard  it  as  simp- 
ly another  domestic  political  movement. 

Like  the  Fund  For  The  Republic,  the 
sponsors  and  leaders  of  the  FA  program 
are  of  the  latter  school  and  are  commit- 
ted to  its  particular  point  of  view.  Their 
bias  is  showing.  As  long  as  it  exists, 
showing  or  hidden,  they  are  incapable 
of  conducting  any  truly  fair  and  im- 
partial study  of  Constitutional  rights 
and  liberties.  the  end 


WILL  '56  BRING  A  FLU  EPIDEMIC? 


( Colli  iiiiictl 

invasion  of  Australia.  It  was  deadliest  in 
some  tropical  communities  \\  here  the 
death  rate  was  sometimes  two  and  three 
rimes  that  of  the  United  States. 

"It  sweeps  the  whole  population  be- 
fore it,  and  the  city  in  which  we  lived 
became  a  city  of  the  dead,"  recalled  Dr. 
Wilson  G.  Smillie,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity jMedical  College,  who  was  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  in  1918. 

"Not  a  wheel  turned,  not  a  factory 
ran,  not  a  physician  was  on  his  feet. 
The  place  was  devastated.  It  was  like  the 
story  of  the  Great  Plague,  and  all  that 
one  could  hear  would  be  an  occasional 
wagon  going  by  in  the  street  with  the 
old  bell  and  the  man  shouting,  'Bring 
out  your  dead! '  " 

The  influenza  toll  of  the  1918-19 
winter  indeed  rivaled  the  Great  Plague 
and  the  greatest  disease  holocausts  of 
history.  In  the  United  States  the  death 
total  of  548,000  was  more  than  ten  times 
the  American  battle  deaths  for  World 
War  I.  In  India  12,500,000  died.  The 
toll  for  the  world  was  calculated  at 
more  than  20,000,000! 

"No  one  knows  whether  this  dis- 
aster will  ever  occur  again,"  says  Dr. 
A.  M.  M.  Payne,  of  the  World  Health 
Organization,  "for  no  one  knows  the 
combination   of  circumstances  which 
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brought  it  about.  .  .  .  Assuming  that  it 
was  caused  by  a  variant  of  the  influenza 
virus  ...  a  variation  that  has  occurred 
once  may  occur  again." 

But  the  World  War  I  pandemic  set 
in  motion  research  which  has  dispelled 
much  of  the  mystery  about  flu.  Up  un- 
til that  time  science  had  much  lore  but 
little  knowledge  of  it. 

The  name  is  simply  Italian  for  "influ- 
ence." With  some  justification,  the 
Italians  termed  it  both  an  influence  of 
the  devil  and  an  influence  of  cold  wind. 
What  may  have  been  an  influenza  epi- 
demic was  recorded  as  early  as  412  B.C. 
by  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medicine. 

An  epidemic  which  hit  the  Indian  of 
New  England  in  1618  and  proved  the 
salvation  of  the  Plymouth  colonists 
probably  was  influenza.  It  swept  the 
West  Indies,  A-Iexico,  Central  America, 
and  Peru  in  1732.  There  were  pandem- 
ics in  1767,  1780,  1830,  1836,  and  1847. 

There  was  almost  no  influenza  in  the 
Western  World  between  1850  and 
1889,  but  a  very  serious  pandemic  began 
that  year.  First  reported  in  Siberia  in 
Alay  and  June,  it  reached  Russia  in 
October;  Germany  and  France  in  No- 
vember; Spain,  Italy,  England,  and  the 
Eastern  United  States  in  December; 
the  Middle  West  in  January  and  the 
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Paciric  Coast  a  little  later.  It  then  spread 
to  Australia.  Since  this  time  influenza 
has  never  dropped  to  its  pre-lSH9  low 
level. 

In  1892  Richard  Pfeiffer,  a  German 
bacteriologist,  found  in  patients  a  tiny 
bacillus  which  he  believed  responsible 
for  the  disease.  He  christened  it  Heiiio- 
pbiliis  iiijitifiizac  and  others  called  it  by 
his  name.  But  \\ Orld  War  I  research 
proved  Pfeiffcr's  bacillus  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  flu.  Not  every  patient  had 
the  organism,  and  it  was  present  in 
many  healthy  persons. 

Evidence  pointed  to  something  small- 
er than  a  bacillus,  but  it  w  as  not  imtil 
1931  that  Dr.  Richard  E.  Shope  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  of  A4edical  Re- 
search isolated  an  influenza  virus.  It  was 
a  hog  virus,  which,  \\  hen  accompanied 
by  Pfeifl^er's  bacillus  and  similar  organ- 
isms, caused  wide  disease  among  hogs. 

Dr.  Shope  and  others  believed  this 
hog  virus  a  descendant  of  the  human 
virus  which  swept  the  world  in  1918. 
Careful  research  revealed  that  the  virus 
survives  from  one  generation  of  hogs 
to  another  in  lungworms  (which  are 
parasites  living  in  hogs)  and  earth- 
worms which  eat  them  and  in  turn  are 
eaten  by  hogs. 

The  first  human  influenza  virus,  a 
Type  A,  was  isolated  in  London  in  1933, 
by  Drs.  Wilson  Smith,  Christopher  H. 
Andrewes,  and  Patrick  Laidlaw.  A  year 
later  Dr.  Thomas  Erancis,  Jr.,  then  of 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  and  now  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  isolated 
from  a  Puerto  Rican  what  is  now  called 
the  PR-8  strain  of  Type  A. 

In  addition,  the  British  scientists  were 
able  to  give  ferrets  influenza  by  infect- 
ing their  nostrils  \\  ith  throat  washings 
from  humans  suffering  with  Type  A 
influenza.  Eerrets  passed  it  to  each  other 
and  also  to  laboratory  mice. 

Dr.  Wilson  Smith  of  England,  Sir 
Macfarlane  Burnet  of  Australia,  and 
others  discovered  a  few  years  later  that 
the  virus  could  be  made  to  grow  in  the 
tissues  of  a  chick  embryo  merely 
injecting  it  into  an  egg.  This  led  both 
to  the  production  of  vaccines  and  to  the 
development  of  a  means  of  identifying 
the  virus.  It  was  found  to  agglutinate 
or  "clump"  red  blood  cells. 

Until  1940  only  one  influenza  virus. 
Type  A,  was  believed  to  exist.  In  that 
year  Dr.  Francis  isolated  the  first  of  the 
Type  B  strains  from  a  patient  named 
Lee.  Double  infections  from  A  and  B 
strains  occur  in  some  epidemics,  but 
this  is  rare. 

Vaccines  developed  to  protect  against 
both  strains  were  given  large-scale  tests 
by  the  Commission  on  Acute  Respira- 
tor) Diseases  of  the  United  States 
.'Xrmy,  set  up  to  avoid  repetition  in 
World  War  II  of  the  1918  influenza 
disaster.  Dr.  I'"rancis  was  in  charge,  and 
one  of  the  investigators  was  Dr.  Jonas 


Salk,  w  ho  later  v\  ()n  fame  w  itii  his  polio 
vaccine. 

Tests  involving  thousands  of  soldiers 
showed  an  incidence  of  influenza  of  2.2 
per  cent  in  the  vaccinated  compared 
with  7.11  in  the  unvaccinated.  Thus 
vindicated,  vaccination  was  extended, 
and  World  War  II  passed  without  any 
great  epidemics  of  influenza.  In  an  epi- 
demic of  Type  B  influenza  in  the  winter 
of  1945  only  one  per  cent  or  less  of  vac- 
cinated service  personnel  v\  as  affected, 
w  hile  10  to  13  per  cent  of  the  unvac- 
cinated were  stricken. 

In  1946  a  new  Type  A  virus  was  iso- 
lated in  Melbourne,  Australia,  against 
w  hich  then  existing  vaccines  were  in- 
effective. By  February  1947  it  reached 
the  United  States  and  there  was  a  sud- 
den epidemic.  It  was  named  A-Prinie 
and  was  soon  found  all  over  the  world. 

The  appearance  of  this  strain  led  to 
the  development  of  the  current  vaccine, 
which  protects  against  A-Prime  strains 
as  well  as  A  and  B.  As  produced  by  the 
Lederle  Laboratories  division  of  Ameri- 
can Cyanamid  Company,  for  example, 
it  is  composed  22.22  per  cent  of  antigens 
against  the  PR-8  strain  of  Type  A; 
22.22  per  cent  against  the  FM-1  strain 
of  Type  A-Prime;  22.22  per  cent  against 
the  Conley  strain  of  Type  A-Prime; 
and  33.33  per  cent  against  the  Lee  strain 
of  Type  B.  The  FM-1  strain  is  so 
named  because  it  was  first  detected  at 
P\nt  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

A  rare  third  type  of  influenza,  \^irus 
C,  was  identified  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Taylor, 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  in  1949.  As 
it  is  both  much  less  dangerous  and  much 
less  frequent  than  other  strains,  protec- 
tion against  it  has  not  been  added  in  the 
vaccines  as  in  the  case  of  A-Primc.  In 
fact,  even  lal)orator\'  cultivation  of 
Virus  C  is  difficult. 

Appearance  of  the  A-Prime  virus 
caused  the  World  Health  Organization 
to  set  up  a  worldwide  alerting  system 
of  54  laboratories  in  42  countries  to 
watch  for  important  new  strains  of 
viruses  so  that  vaccines  can  be  made  for 
them.  Should  a  dangerous  new  variation 
of  influenza  virus  be  found  this  spring 
in  Chile,  India,  or  Japan,  carefully 
packed  samples  of  it  would  be  flown 
to  the  WHO  World  Influenza  Centre 
in  London  and  the  WHO  Strain  Study 
Center  for  the  Americas  at  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service's  Communicable 
Disease  Center  at  Alontgomcry,  Ala. 

If  the  menacing  virus  appeared  to  be 
different  from  older  strains,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Biologies  Standards  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  the  vac- 
cine manufacturers  would  agree  upon 
a  new  \accine  formula.  By  summer 
Lederle  Laboratories  at  Pearl  River, 
N.  Y.,  Parke  Davis  &  Co.  in  Detroit, 
and  laboratories  in  Indiana  and  Penn- 
sylvania could  be  making  it  for  fall  use. 

To  sunuiiarize,  the  principal  reasons 


for  believing  that  we  will  not  have  an 
influenza  disaster  of  the  1918  propor- 
tions are  these: 

First,  there  are  now  both  the  sulfa 
drugs  and  antibiotics  such  as  aureomy- 
cin  and  penicillin  which  deal  effectively 
with  pneumococci,  streptococci,  and 
staphylococci  infections  which  ma\' 
complicate  influenza. 

Second,  an  influenza  vaccine  now 
provides  winter-long  protection  against 
all  of  the  important  virus  strains  de- 
tected in  recent  years.  This  has  been 
given  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Third,  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion's worldwide  detection  service 
w  hich  keeps  the  vaccine  up  to  date 
and  which  can  warn  of  epidemics,  it  is 
hoped,  in  time  to  protect  against  them. 

Man>'  industrial  companies  provide 
vaccine  for  employees  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  the  loss  of  time  and  interrup- 
tions in  production  involved  even  in 
mild  cases  of  influenza. 

While  the  ordinary  uncomplicated 
case  of  influenza  is  rarely  fatal,  the  dis- 
ease is  dangerous  to  the  very  >'oung  and 
the  old.  Some  authorities  advocate  an- 
nual immunization  of  the  aged  as  a 
lifesaving  measure. 

This  is  now  a  simple  matter,  requir- 
ing only  a  single  injection  under  the 
skin  or  into  a  muscle.  While  live  viruses 
are  employed  in  most  vaccines,  influ- 
enza vaccine,  like  the  Salk  polio  vac- 
cine, is  a  "killed"  vaccine.  The  viruses 
have  been  killed  by  ultraviolet  light  and 
formalin.  Tiie  reaction,  if  any,  is  brief 
and  mild. 

As  a  week  is  required  to  build  up  im- 
munity, vaccination  should  be  in  ad- 
vance of  the  expected  outbreak.  How- 
ever, as  the  vaccine  is  derived  from 
chick  embr>'o  material,  it  should  not  be 
given  to  persons  allergic  to  eggs,  chick- 
ens, or  chicken  feathers. 

"Whenever  an  epidemic  of  influenza 
passes  through  a  community,"  Sir  Mac- 
farlane Burnet  has  reported,  "there  is 
a  sharp  peak  of  deaths  from  various 
causes  among  the  aged.  Any  elderh 
person  rendered  frail  by  physical  dis- 
ability is  likely  to  succumb  to  an  at- 
tack of  influenza. 

"This  was  heavily  underlined  during 
the  1951  influenza  outbreak  in  Great 
Britain.  In  Liverpool,  the  epidemic 
passed  like  an  angel  of  death  amongst 
the  old.  During  the  peak  week  there 
were  more  deaths  than  in  the  worst 
w  eek  of  the  1918-19  pandemic." 

Incidentalh",  influenza  and  its  com- 
plications killed  2,200  persons  in  the 
Netherlands  in  a  few  weeks  in  1949. 
Many  of  these  lives,  authorities  agree, 
could  have  been  saved  hy  vaccination. 

Reco\ery  from  influenza  provides 
immunity  for  a  time  against  the  par- 
ticular virus  strain  invohed  but  not 
against  other  types  or  important  varia- 
tions of  the  same  type.  the  end 
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of  communists,  of  which  the  hysterical 
hostiHty  to  "McCarthyism"  was  only 
one  expression.  Though  a  dispropor- 
tionately large  number  of  communists 
were  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  teach- 
ers, and  though  many  demonstrated  an 
imusual  and  long-lingering  affinity  for 
communist  front  organizations,  practi- 
calh-  all  now  sincerely  repudiate  Soviet 
Communism.  As  an  explanation  for 
their  earlier  gullibility  the  attitude  now 
is:  "We  never  really  believed  in  com- 
munism; and  besides,  when  we  believed 
in  communist  causes  everyone  else  did, 
too;  and  furthermore,  last  year  we  all 
changed,  and  now  we  arc  completely 
different."  But  while  the  specifically 
communist  shape  of  the  vision  has  been 
temporarily  modified,  the  vision  itself 
persists,  and  in  its  persistence  lies  the 
basis  of  academic  hostility  to  investiga- 
tion of  communist  subversion. 

Those  entranced  by  the  vision  sense 
that  communist  doctrine  springs  from 
the  same  roots  (economic  determinism) 
as  does  their  planned  collectivism;  that 
communists,  too,  believe  that  their  secu- 
lar reason  can  frame  a  new  design  for 
the  world.  Thus  in  communists  they 
sense,  not  blood  brotherhood,  but  an 
upsetting  family  resemblance.  In  those 
exposed  by  such  inquiry  they  see  a  por- 
trait of  themselves  because,  though  it 
be  a  caricature,  the  features  have  simi- 
lar highlights.  Though  they  cling  to  a 
different  branch  of  belief,  they  are 
shaken  when  the  common  roots  are  ex- 
posed. Their  protest  emerges  from  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  exposure  of  other 
visionaries  reflects  upon  them.  The 
heatcdness  of  their  counterattack 
(which,  in  its  vindictiveness  and  name 
calling,  violates  many  of  the  principles 
it  pretends  to  defend)  arises  both  from 
the  sensitivity  of  professors  and  from 
the  deep  resentment  we  all  feel  when 
others  borrow  our  own  weapons  and 
use  them  against  us. 

Courtesies  of  academic  life  (coupled 
w  ith  a  very  real  fear  of  reprisals)  shelter 
professors  from  a  frank  appraisal  of 
their  abilities  by  underlings  or  students. 
Insulated  from  tests  which  might  deflate 
it,  their  self-esteem  is  sometimes 
stretched  thin  over  limited  abilities. 
When  the  burning  light  of  critical  scru- 
tiny shines  upon  their  unweatiiered  sen- 
sitive skins,  even  thougli  it  be  only  by 
reflection,  they  feel  real  pain.  Their 
acute  anger  is  aroused  when  they  sense 
that  others  can  now  attack  them  with 
the  weapons  which  they  themselves  em- 
ploy so  effectively.  They  remember  their 
secret  glee  as  they  used  the  technique  of 
"collective  guilt"  to  bludgeon  muni- 
tions makers  and  "robber-baron"  busi- 
nessmen. They  recall  how  the}'  at- 
tached "guilt  by  association"  to  those 
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w  ho  were  even  remotely  or  indirectly 
associated  with  fascism.  The  shrillness 
of  their  denunciations  serves  to  still  a 
smaller  inner  voice  which  might  other- 
wise whisper  that  they,  too,  use  innu- 
endo, hearsay,  half-truths,  and  double 
standards  of  evidence  to  ruin  careers. 

Thus,  from  fear  of  being  viewed  in 
the  light  reflected  by  exposure  of  other 
visionaries,  from  oversensitivity  which 
writhes  in  real  pain  at  even  indirect 
criticism,  and  from  an  acute  awareness 
that  weapons  similar  to  their  own  can 
be  turned  upon  them,  liberal  professors 
manufacture  a  pink  fog  through  which 
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the  public  sees  a  distorted  portrayal  in 
w  hich  a  minority  of  liberals  are  at  the 
luercy  of  "reactionaries"  and  "enemies 
of  education."  Actually,  the  liberals 
themselves  dominate  many  academic 
areas,  and  some  of  the  techniques  they 
privately  use  against  conservatives  are 
shockingh'  similar  to  those  w  hich  fhc> 
so  loudly  denounce  in  public. 

Liberals,  entranced  by  their  \isions 
and  fortified  with  self-made  formulas, 
range  all  the  way  from  communists  to 
"moderate  progressives."  Conservatives 
also  vary  in  the  depth  of  adherence  to 
their  principles,  but  most  academic 
conservatives  are  characterized  by 
broad  inclination  rather  than  by  dog- 
matic conviction.  The\'  do  not  worship 
tradition  simpl>'  because  it  is  tradition, 
but  they  have  a  deep  respect  for  time- 
tested  values.  They  include  property 
rights  together  with  other  rights  as  an 
essential  aspect  of  unregimented  s(j- 
ciety.  The\'  are  skeptical  of  the  un- 
adulterated natural  goodness  and  of  the 
perfect  reasonableness  of  human  beings 
—including  themselves.  The\  doubt  riiar 
the  major  problems  of  manlcind  w  ill  be 
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solved  by  any  formula,  even  tlioiigli  it 
he  labelled  scientific.  They  subscribe 
to  the  principle  of  individual  respon- 
sibility and  believe  in  the  need  for  defi- 
nite moral  codes.  They  try  to  interpret 
social  conditions  in  the  light  of  histor\', 
experience,  and  philosoph\'  as  well  as 
by  "scientific"  techniques  which  hap- 
pen to  be  popular  at  the  moment.  They 
are  allergic  to  grandiose  plans  for  so- 
ciety, whether  communist,  socialist,  or 
otherw  ise. 

Conservatives  arc  generally  less  adroit 
in  their  language,  and  tend  to  be  dis- 
turbingly frank.  Some  are  cursed  with 
a  sense  of  humor  w  hich  pierces  the  in- 
flated pretences  of  ritualized  liberalism. 
Sensing  their  skepticism,  liberals  use  a 
variet\'  of  techniques  to  nullify  the  in- 
fluence of  conservatives,  and  to  advance 
the  careers  of  more  s\'mpathctic  col- 
leagues. 

Though  you  are  a  liberal,  you  cannot 
win  academic  advancement  if  you  are 
also  a  certified  idiot  or  a  know  n  bur- 
glar. Academic  requirements  do  exist, 
and  though  some  of  these  (such  as  ful- 
filling requirements  for  higher  degrees, 
writing  routine  articles  for  professional 
journals,  and  writing  textbooks)  reward 
patience  rather  than  brilliance,  the>"  do 
require  some  ability.  Within  a  fairly 
narrow  range  of  capacity  and  perform- 
ance, however,  a  number  of  methods 
are  used  to  advance  some  careers  and 
to  destroy  or  retard  others.  Today, 
such  techniques  are  likely  to  be  used 
against  those  w  ho  criticize  the  creed  of 
liberalism,  for  few  species  are  more  vin- 
dicti\e  than  liberals  whose  tolerance 
has  been  questioned. 

Standards  for  academic  advancement, 
apart  from  a  few  definite  requirements, 
are  vague  and  illusive.  In  some  instances 
no  specific  rules  guide  or  protect  those 
w  ho  attempt  to  rise  in  the  rigidl\'  class- 
conscious  academic  hierarch\-.  For  those 
who  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  domi- 
nant group,  minor  attainments  are 
magnified  into  major  achievements, 
w  hile  outstanding  accomplishments  by 
others  can  easily  be  minimized  or  ig- 
nored. Book  reviews,  for  example,  can 
be  manipulated  so  as  to  exalt  some 
works,  w  iiile  others  of  equal  or  greater 
merit  (but  critical  of  the  liberal  "line") 
are  chopped  to  pieces  by  academic 
hatchetmen.  To  the  degree  that  they  do 
exist,  the  standards  can  be  shuffled 
around  like  the  peas  in  a  shell  game. 

These  techniques  of  preference  and 
discrimination  are  so  devious  that  ob- 
jections can  be  smothered  hy  double- 
talk  and  evasions.  (For  example,  prac- 
tically every  case  of  academic  discrimi- 
nation against  a  conservative  is  lightU' 
dismissed  as  arising  only  from  "personal 
disagreement  with  established  adminis- 
trative policy.")  Hints  that  a  recom- 
mendation (required  for  promotion  be- 
cause the  standards  are  so  vague)  will 


be  permanently  withheld  hang  over 
the  heads  of  those  who  dare  to  chal- 
lenge the  system.  These  practices  are 
so  difi^erent  from  the  public  declarations 
that  >'ears  of  repeated  experiences  occur 
before  one  becomes  aware  of  the  facts 
w  hich  are  artfully  concealed  under  the 
fantasy  of  academic  freedom.  Those 
w  ho  profit  by  the  situation  find  it  easy 
to  iustif\',  while  those  who  suffer  from 
it  become  resigned  to  their  fate. 

Though  academic  administrators 
loudly  proclaim  their  passion  for  inde- 
pendent scholarship,  at  the  same  time 
they  shelter  their  conscience  from  evi- 
dence of  injustice  by  promoting  the 
fiction  that  all  professors  work  together 
on  a  team.  Any  protest,  therefore,  no 
matter  how  legitimate,  can  be  inter- 
preted as  the  pett\  complaint  of  a  dis- 
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gruntled  misfit  who  refuses  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  mythical  team.  Also 
underlying  the  failure  to  protest  is  the 
fear  of  ad  hoinlneiii  attack;  a  knowledge 
that  innuendoes,  half-truths,  and  scan- 
dalous rumors  w  ill  be  used  in  a  merciless 
personal  attack  to  justify  the  discrimi- 
nation. 

Outweighing  other  factors  to  virtu- 
all\'  eliminate  protests  by  conservatives 
is  the  nature  of  their  character.  Being 
conscious  of  their  own  imperfections, 
they  are  plagued  by  the  feeling  that 
perhaps  a  small  amount  of  validit\' 
might  be  associated  w  ith  the  criticism 
directed  against  thcni,  or  to  the  acclaim 
which  is  manufactured  to  justify  the 
advancement  of  their  liberal  colleagues. 
Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  being  in- 
sulated by  their  smug  self-righteousness, 
have  no  such  handicap,  and  shriek  loud- 
ly at  either  real  or  imagined  injustice. 

\Vhat  part  in  such  maneuvering  for 
academic  prestige  and  power  is  played 
by  the  widely  publicized  "science"  and 
"the  search  for  truth"?  The  role  of 
these  laudable  principles  is  grossly  ex- 
aggerated to  the  public.  Many  academic 
subjects  require  that  established  facts 
and  accepted  techniques  be  taught.  The 
purpose  of  such  teaching  ma>  include 
attempts  to  make  the  facts  more  nearlv 
accurate  or  to  improve  the  techniques 
w  hich  are  used  to  interpret  the  facts, 
but  "the  search  for  truth"  (in  its  com- 
monly accepted  sense)  applies  only  re- 
moteh  ,  if  at  all.  With  other  topics 
(such  as  the  social  sciences)  where  the 
search  for  truth  does  apph-  in  its  ac- 


cepted sense,  the  method  of  science,  in 
its  accepted  sense,  does  not.  Rather  than 
"science"  and  "truth"  the  issues  involve 
scieiitisiit  (techniques  which  employ 
part,  but  not  all,  of  scientific  procedure; 
which  have  the  appearance  of  science 
without  possessing  its  substance;  w  hich 
borrow  the  prestige  of  science  w  ithout 
attaining  its  validity)  and  different 
groups  of  factual  data. 

Whether  certain  facts  rather  than 
others  are  stressed  depends  upon  the 
perspective  from  which  the  facts  arc 
examined,  and  liberal  conviction  or 
conservatixc  inclination  are  the  princi- 
pal factors  which  determine  this  per- 
spective, and  hence  the  nature  of  the 
conclusions  which  arc  reached  about 
the  facts.  To  maintain  balance  in  aca- 
demic programs,  both  are  needed.  And 
the  issue  does  not  invohe  the  suppres- 
sion of  either,  but  a  restoration  of  the 
balance  where  one  seriousl)'  outweighs 
the  other. 

Several  measures  could  be  taken  to 
curtail  excesses  of  preference  and  dis- 
crimination which  now  exist  in  aca- 
demic life.  Administrators  could  profit- 
ably employ  some  of  the  time  they  now 
devote  to  making  completely  unrealis- 
tic speeches  about  academic  freedom 
from  their  front  porches  and  take  a 
look  at  their  own  backwards.  The\' 
could  establish  and  enforce  fairly  sim- 
ple and  equitable  standards  for  promo- 
tion. They  could  reduce  the  amount  of 
fancy  ball-handling  and  keep  an  eve  on 
the  "team"  which  now  protects  them 
from  the  opposing  line  to  see  if  those 
who  try  to  get  through  are  being 
roughed  up.  To  do  this  they  could 
stress  that  it  is  not  only  a  privilege,  but 
a  responsibility— certainly  not  a  minor 
form  of  heresy— to  appeal  instances  of 
discrimination  to  them  and  to  the  trus- 
tees. The>'  could  rotate  committees  and 
lesser  administrative  officers  between 
those  of  liberal  conx  iction  and  those  of 
conservati\'e  inclination. 

Most  importanth',  the  principles 
upon  which  these  educational  institu- 
tions are  founded  should  be  publicized. 
Are  the>-  endow  ed,  and  are  they  granted 
tax-exemption  primariK*  to  promote 
the  programs  of  liberals?  Such  basic 
principles  should  be  made  real,  or  they 
should  be  publicly  abandoned.  Trustees 
should  either  assume  actii'c  rcspoiisihil- 
ity  to  perpetuate  their  trust,  f)r  they 
should  abandon  their  role  as  rubber- 
stamp  fronts  behind  which  academic 
politicians  actualU'  run  the  institution. 
In  the  nature  of  the  current  situation, 
trustees  are  needed  to  protect  the  rights 
of  conservatives,  to  assure  that  both 
sides  of  controversial  issues  continue  to 
be  heard,  and  to  expose  the  jagged  rocks 
on  which  conservatives  now  founder  as 
they  attempt  to  steer  their  academic 
careers  through  the  pink  fog  of  liberal- 
ism. THE  END 
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The  USS  Constitution,  better  known 
as  "Old  Ironsides"  was  saved  by  na- 
tionwide contributions,  and  there's  no 
reason  why  the  Olyniliia  can't  be 
saved  the  same  way. 

Ai'thiir  T.  Lou 

I'hiladelpbia 

MORE  MURROW 

Sir:  The  Edward  R.  Aliirrow  broad- 
cast on  the  farm  crisis  was  a  story  of 
untruth,  sensational  and  filled  with 
propaganda.  It  was  what  I  would  call 
dcmagoguer\'  of  the  worst  form.  It 
gave  the  impression  that  thousands  of 
farmers  are  being  dri\  en  off  their 
farms  through  the  bankruptcy  route. 
The  bankers  had  taken  over.  \Vhy 
was  Iowa,  the  oasis  of  the  farm  belt, 
picked  to  show  a  farmer  who  was 
supposed  to  be  bankrupt  and  selling 
out?  Last  summer  Iowa  was  picked 
out  as  the  show  spot  for  the  top  gov- 
ernment agriculture  communists  to 
visit.  W-As  this  Iowa  farmer  forced  to 
sell  his  tractor,  farm  niaciiincr\-,  cattle, 
hogs  and  baby  carriage?  (Their  seven- 
year-old  bo)'  was  a  little  large  to  ride 
in  a  baby  carriage.)  Mr.  /Murrow  devi- 
ated from  the  facts  in  tiiis  Iowa  farm- 
er's sale.  He  did  not  tell  the  public 
this  particular  farmer  was  living  on  a 
rented  farm;  was  selling  out  lock, 
stock  and  barrel  and  going  to  Cali- 
fornia to  make  his  future  home.  He 
did  not  tell  the  American  people  this 
supposed  bankrupt  farmer  bought  a 
new'  H$3,000  automobile  to  take  his 
family  out  to  the  West  Coast.  He  did 
not  ask  the  bankers  of  Iowa  how- 
many  farm  mortgages  had  been  fore- 
closed, if  an>'. 

Gaylord  H.  Allspaugh 

Spei?cer,  Ind. 

IRON  CURTAIN  GOODS 

Sir:  I  am  employed  in  the  vicinity  of 
25rd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Several  times  I  have  had 
occasion  to  walk  down  that  street  and 
I  have  seen  store  w  indows  rilled  with 
merchandise  made  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Perhaps  it  would  not  bother 
most  people,  how  ever,  my  brother  was 
killed  in  Korea  fighting  against  the 
communists  and  iiere  are  firms  han- 
dling tliis  type  of  merchandise  and 
benefiting  from  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  anything  can  actually  be  done 
about  this,  but  I  just  wanted  to  get 
this  otT  my  chest.  I  did  not  know  of 
any  other  group  who  would  be  inter- 
ested in  this,  other  than  your  organi- 
zation. 

M.  Donovan 

Ncu;'  York  City 


SUN  NEVER  SETS 

Sir:  When  British  colonialism  was  in 
its  hc\  day,  they  boasted  that  the  sun 
never  set  on  the  British  Empire.  Now 
we  have  the  dubious  distinction  of  be- 
ing able  to  say  the  sun  never  sets  on 
the  countries  our  Government  gives 
our  tax  money  to;  the  sun  never  sets 
on  the  countries  w  hich  our  servicemen 
arc  "policing";  the  sun  never  sets  on 
the  white  crosses  that  mark  the  last 
resting  places  of  the  flower  of  our 
young  manhood. 

H.  B.  McCIellen 

Cameron,  Tex. 

POLITICS? 

Sir:  I  lie  recent  Truman  speech  claim- 
ing tliat  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion was  responsible  for  the  commu- 
nist successes  in  Asia  is  furtiier  proof 
that  truth  in  political  campaigns  is 
not  important.  Those  w  ho  remember 
w  Ivat  took  place  in  Asia  know  that 
Truman  "leashed"  Chiang  Kai-sliek 
and  General  Douglas  iVlacArthur  and 
thercl)\'  helped  to  present  the  impor- 
tant China  mainland  and  a  good  part 
of  Korea  to  tlie  communists.  The  ca- 
lamitous MacArtiiur  "leashing"  was 
beyond  correction  or  restoration. 
Some  of  us  may  also  remember  that 
tile  Korean  invasion  began  shortly 
after  the  Truman  administration  an- 
nounced publicly  that  Korea  was  not 
necessary  for  our  defensive  plans.  It 
then  treated  as  "untouchable"  the 
China  airfields  from  which  the  com- 
munists sent  their  planes  to  kill  our 
st>ldiers.  1  lie  Truman  conduct  in 
China  and  Korea  w  ill  be  found  among 
tiie  most  tragic  pages  in  the  history  of 
our  countr\'.  In  Korea  we  left  3>,417 
American  soldiers  dead  and  brought 
home  103,269  w  ounded. 

Nathan  D.  Shapiro 

Brooklyn 

NO  RABBIT  SCARE 

Sir:  Those  of  us  living  in  tiie  San 
Juan  Islands  get  quite  a  laugii  out  of 
the  "scare"  writers  back  East  w  ho 
have  been  having  a  field  day  with 
our  "menace  to  America"— San  Juan 
rabbits,  but  I'm  writing  to  try  and 
straighten  you  out  on  a  couple  of 
items  that  were  in  >our  March  issue 
on  the  San  Juan  rabbits.  First,  Smith 
Island  is  a  700-  x  500-yard  rock  that 
is  approximate!)-  95:  miles  off  the 
southern  end  of  San  Juan  Island  and 
as  far  as  I  can  rind  there  are  not  and 
never  ha\e  been  an>'  crops  to  suffer 
"se\  ere  damage."  If  the  San  Juan  rab- 
bit could  take  over  tiiis  country  of 
ours,  w  hy  hasn't  it  done  so  right  in  the 
State  of  AV'asiiington  where  sportsmen 
have  been  planting  them  b>'  the  thou- 
sands for  o\  er  30  years? 

Hal  Rogers 

I  riday  Harbor,  Wash. 

Letters  published  in  Sound  Off!  do  not 
necessarily  rei>resent  the  policy  of  The 
American  Legion.  Name  withheld  if  re- 
quested. Keei)  your  letters  short.  Address: 
Sound  Off.  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 720  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


POST  EXCHAUGE 


 ^SAIESMEN-AGENIS  WANTED  

HOW  MUCH  MONEY  can  you  make  with  amazing  hew  product 
tiving  58%  more  power,  54%  gas  saving,  to  cars,  trucks  — 
proved  by  Laboratory  Test.  $1,500  in  month  possible.  Write  for 
tree  money  making  plans  and  proof.  Pope  Chemical,  224  W.  Huron, 

Dept.  F  56,  Chicago.  

Advertising  Book  Matches— Easy  to  sell— full  or  part  time.  Cash 
commission.  UNION  LABEL,  all  styles,  sires.  Powerhouse  selling 
kjt  FREE  Superio;_Match,  Dept_J  656,_7530  (greenwood,  Chicago  19. 
Sell  Advertising  Specialties,  Calendars  Full  or  Part  Time, 
Appreciated  Advertising,  1659  Washington  Blvd.,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

 BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES   

$5,199.99  WAS  PAID  to  John  Belts,  in  a  few  weeks.  GROW 
MUSHROOMS.  Cellar  shed.  Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$3.50  lb  FREE  book.  MUSHROOMS,  Dept.  204-2954  Admiral  Way. 

Seattle,  Wash.  

FRANCHISE  opportunities  nationwide!  Profitable,  distributor- 
ships, agencies.   Request  information.   NATIONAL  FRANCHISE 

REPORTS.  L-528  ,  333  North  Michigan,  Chicapo  1   

 MAIE-FEMALE  HEIP^WANTED  

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  Selling  Advertising  Book  Matches.  Free 
Sample  kit  furnished  MATCHCORP.,  Dept.  EX  13,  Chicago  32,  III. 
Sell  profitable  sideline.  Calendars,  advertising  specialties.  Every 

businessman  orders   U  S.  Calendar,  Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y.  

 P  E  RSO  N  A  L -Mis  CJl  CaN  EOllS  

HIGH  PAYING  JOBS.  All  types.  Foreign,  U  S.  Chance  to  travel. 
Fare  paid.  Application  forms.  For  information  Write  Section  95G, 

National.  J£20  Broad,  Newark,  N.  j.  

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  CONSIDERED  for  national  distribution.  All 
subjects  welcomed.  Atten;  Mr.  Henderson,  Greenwich  Publishers, 

489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  

 OLD  MONEY  WANTED  

$3,000.00  for  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel,  Dimes  1894-S,  1895  0, 
1916  D.  Quarters  1827,  1896-S,  1901-S,  1913  S,  1923  S,  we  pay 
$5.00  to  $1,500  00.  Certain  dates— Lincoln  Cents,  $60.00.  Indian- 
heads  $60-00,  Large  Cents,  $500,00.  Eagle  Cents,  $200.00.  2c 
Pieces,  $45.00,  3c  Pieces,  $60,00,  Halfdimes,  $500,00.  Shield 
Nickels,  $100  00.  Old  Dimes,  $300  00.  1875  Canadian  Quarter, 
$50.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth  $5.00  $500.00  Wanted— Half 
Dollars,  Dollars,  Gold  Coins,  Paper  Money,  etc.  Know  their  true 
value.  Our  large  Illustrated  Guarantee  Buying-Selling  Catalogue, 
giving  complete  allcom  information— send  $1.00.  Purchase  cata- 
logue before  sending  coins.  Catalogue  money  refundable 
Worthycoin  Corporation,  Leaders  Numismatic  Quotations,  (K- 
161-C).  Boston  8,  Massachusetts.  


Legionnaire  Retailers! 

Use  this  handy  coupon  for  your 
FREE  membership  in  the  R.A.C. 
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My  IV«'iKlibor'»«  MUtfi, 

He  has  a  droivsy,  iMiiigdog  "Lvay, 
And  ii'cll,  indeed,  be  1/ light. 

Poor  thing,  he  has  to  sleep  all  day 
So  be  can  bark  all  vigbt. 

—  Richard  Armour 

tt'H  Only  Fair 

A  crooner  had  made  $150,000  during  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  someone  remarked 
\\  itii  some  awe  that  tliis  \\  as  more  than 
tlie  President  makes. 

"Naturally,"  shrugged  tlie  crooner.  "He 
can't  sing  worth  a  damn." 

—  Harold  Helper 

Painful  >lirrur.s 

It  we  could  but  see  ourselves  as  others 
sec  us,  we'd  never  speak  to  them  again! 

—  Howie  Lasseter 


\ 


"Tlu'ies  a  special  PTA  nieetiu!;  toniglit- 
just  you,  my  teacher  and  the  principal.' 


With  care  I  count  cacl.i  caloric 
}Vhen  eating,  also  drinking: 

Yet  my  reducing  seems  to  be 
A  case  of  wishful  shrinking. 

—  Hai.  Ciiai)\\  I(:k 

Soiilairo 

lour  olii  cronies  w  ere  sitting  in  the  hack 
room  of  the  general  store  in  a  small  Con- 
necticut town  pla>ing  poker  wiien  the 
sheriff  crashed  through  tlie  door  and  said, 
"W  ell,  gambling  again,  eh?  Tiiis  time  I'm 
going  to  take  >  <)u  fellows  in  to  reach  > ou 
a  lesson."  Tlie  first  old  fellow  spoke  up 
sa\  ing,  "Not  me.  Sheriff,  I  just  dropped  in 
to  talk."  The  sheriff  turned  to  the  secoml 
man,  w  ho  drawled,  "Wasn't  pla>  in".  Sheriff, 
just  \  isitin'."  The  sheriff  looked  at  the  third 
man  and  incjuired,  "What  have  \<)u  got  to 
sa\  ?"  The  third  old  coiiger  languitih  re- 
[ilied,  "Not  guilt>-.  Sheriff,  I  just  came  in 
to  w  arm  up  at  the  sto\  e."  The  fourth  man 
sat  (juietly  through  the  w  hole  scene  stuih  - 
ing  the  cards  in  his  hand,  and  the  sheriff, 
w  ith  a  smile  of  victory-  on  his  face,  turned 
to  the  fourth  man  and  said,  "Well,  >'ou 
can  r  deny  that  \'ou've  hecn  pla>  ing."  The 


fourth  old  gray-hair  continued  to  look  at 
the  cards  he  was  holding  and  in  a  plaintive 
voice  asked,  "Now,  Sheriff  ,  w  ho  w  ould  I 
be  playing  with?" 

—  Jack  HERUERr 


Tlie  I'ltwarii  4'iiiiib 

Oiir  stamlard  of  livhtg  is  so  high  iioit'  very 
jeiv  people  con  afford  it. 

—  Carl  Ellsta.m 


llidiit'ii  >leaiiiii^ 

It  was  during  fleet  exercises  in  the  Pacific 
that  a  newh'  promoted  commander  was 
placed  as  the  captain  of  a  destroyer.  His 
orders  were  simply  to  act  as  escort  to  a 
larger  \essel,  but  in  his  eagerness  to  do  a 
good  job  with  his  first  command  he  got  a 
little  e.xcited  and  after  becoming  lost  in  a 
heavy  fog  that  closed  in  o\  er  the  area,  he 


wound  up  acting  as  escort  for  the  wrong 
ship,  a  ship  on  which  the  admiral  happened 
to  be.  The  admiral  identified  the  other  ship 
and  sent  a  message  by  radio  at  once. 

"Here's  a  special  message  from  the  ad- 
miral," reported  a  sailor  on  the  bridge  of 
the  destroyer.  "It's  to  you  personally,  sir." 

"Read  it  at  once,"  snapped  the  captain. 

"Of  all  the  blundering,  stupid,  idiotic 
morons,"  read  the  sailor,  "you  take  the 
cake! " 

"Have  that  decoded  at  once!"  ordered 
the  captain,  with  a  stern  look. 

—  Da\  Bennett 

The  World  Uws  *Koiiiid 

Lots  of  felloivs  who  talk  like  big  wheels 
turn  out  to  he  merely  spokesmen. 

—  AIalrice  Slitter 


lied  (i  me  Slory 

Sing  a  song  ol  TV  for  the  Little  Ones; 
Four  and  twenty  jailbirds  j)acking  tonuny 
ginis. 

When  the  tale  is  finished,  the  blood  is  ankle- 
deep. 

Isn't  that  a  pretty  dish  to  send  the  kids  to 
sleep? 

—  Howard  ^^'l^•LEV 


null  nil 

A  bore  is  a  person  ichose  vieic 
Is  coustatttly  drilled  into  you! 

-  G.  H.  PArr 

Itsill  —  anil  Chain 

"Sorry  I  can't  go  bowling  w  ith  you  to- 
morrow night,  Jenkins  told  a  coworker, 
"but  the  wife  wants  me  to  sta\-  home  and 
w  atch  T\"  w  ith  iier." 

"Huh!"  snorted  his  companion.  "Before 
\  ou  got  married  \  ou  said  \ ou'd  he  the  boss 
or  know  the  reason  why!" 

"\  eah,"  replied  Jenkins.  "Now  I  know 
the  reason  why." 

—  E.  G.  Kern  ax 


"We'll  have  to  l)e  very  ( arelul— the  game  warden  lu  re  is  real  sharp!" 
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WALLY  MOON,  ST.  LOUIS  CARDINALS,  DISCOVERS  WHY 


Viceroys  (mSmoo^I 


"Take  it  from  me,  these  Viceroys  are  the  smoothest 
cigarettes  you've  ever  smoked,"  says  Wally  Moon, 
versatile  Cards'  star.  "After  a  rough  game  it's  a  smooth 
smoke  for  me,  and  that  Viceroy  taste  is  the  smoothest  of 
them  all!  I'm  a  real  Viceroy  fan!" 


Here's  why  Wally  Moon  finds  Viceroys  are  smoother: 
Only  Viceroy  has  20,000  filters  in  every  tip  .  .  .  twice 
as  many  filters  as  the  other  two  leading  filter  brands. 
No  wonder  they're  never  rough.  Viceroy  gives  you  the 
most  filters  for  the  smoothest  taste! 


MJ/C^A^AfQ^Cff^^^  IN  EVERY  VICEROY  TIP 
as  the  other  two  largest-selling  filter  brands 


ICEROY 

CIGARETTES 

KINC-SIZE 


VICEROY'S  EXCLUSIVE  FILTER  IS  MADE  FROM  PURE  CELLULOSE— SOFT,  SNOW-WHITE,  NATURAL ! 


AMERICA  S  TOP  BALLPLAYERS  SMOKE 


AMERICA  S  TOP  CIGARETTE 


HANK  BAUER,  uutfiekler  for 
ihc  ^  anks:  "I've  been  smok- 
ing Camels  for  over  15  years 
now.  Camels  are  tops!  ' 


TED  KLUSZEWSKI,  Redlegs' 
League  leader  in  total  hits, 
says:  "Give  me  Camels  every 
time!  Taste  rich,  smoke  mild." 


BOB  LEMON,  Cleveland  pitch- 
ing ace  and  a  lO-year  Camel 
smoker:  "Camel's  my  choice 
for  flavor  and  mildness!" 


HARVEY  KUENN,Tiger short 
stop,  says  this:  "Camel's  the 
richest-tasting  cigarette  1  ve 
found.  Smokes  mild,  too.  " 


RICHIE  ASHBURN,  N  L.  bat- 
ting champ.  Phils'  outfielder. 
"Can't  touch  Camels  for  good 
taste  and  mildness,  "  he  says. 


WARREN  SPAHN,  Milwau 
kee,  leads  League  in  total 
games  won.  "Camels  have 
what  it  takes,  "  says  Warren. 


JACKIEJENSEN,RedSox,who 

tied  for  League  R.B.I,  title 
in  '55:  "No  other  cigarette 
even  comes  close  to  Camels!  " 


WHITEY   LOCKMAN,  N.  Y. 

Giants,  declares:  ''I've 
switched  back  to  Camels  — 
the  best  cigarette  I've  found!  " 


TOMMY  BYRNE,  Yankee 
pitching  hero  last  year,  says 
this:  "Camels  have  more 
flavor— and  they  smoke  mild!  " 


YOGI  BERRA,  star  Yankee 
catcher  and  key  man  on 
Bombers:  'Camels' good,  rich 
taste  gives  me  real  pleasure.  " 


BOB  GRIM,  -.ic.i.h  t  ankee 
"clutch'  pitcher,  says: 
"Camels  taste  good  n  rich, 
smoke  smooth  and  mild.  " 


More  pure  pleasure! 

That's  what  you  get  in  Camels  —  by 
far  America's  most  popiilarcigarette! 
Camels  give  more  pleasure  to  more 
smokers  today  than  any  other  brand. 
Try  Camels!  You'll  see  right  quick 
why  Camel's  in  a  league  by  itself  for 
good,  rich  taste  and  smooth  mildness. 


HARVEY  HADDIX,  Cardinals 
southpaw,  says:  "1  found 
that  Camels  have  much  richer 
flavor,  and  they're  mild!  " 


BILLY  PIERCE,  While  Sox. 
'55  E.R.A.  pitching  champ: 
"I  go  for  Camels  because 
they  taste  rich,  smoke  mild." 


JOE  COLLINS,  "Y  ankee  first 
bascin.in,  Joe  reports:  "(Cam- 
els' rich  flavor  and  real  mild- 
ness add  up  to  more  pleasure," 


Only 


JERRY  COLEMAN,  inliclder 
for  ilu-  '\'aiiUees:  "Nothing 
beiier  (h.in  t.iking  it  eas>  with 
a  mild,  rich-tasting  Camel." 


BILLY  HOEFT,  Tiger  hurler, 
kd  Majors  i n  shutouts.  "Can  t 
beat  Camels'  good,  rich  taste 
and  real  mildness,"  he  says. 


Camels  taste 


so  rich,  yet  smoke  so  MILD  I 


